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In the September number of this Review, and in an article on 
‘England’s Mission,’ there was given a list of twenty-one great sub- 
jects of legislation, which had long been clamouring in vain for the 
definitive attention of Parliament. Some of these have been put 
aside for nearly half a century ; like the Municipal Reform of London, 
averted principally, it would seem, by a constant profusion of dinners, 
with their soothing and genial results on feeling. The list was 
indeed formidable; yet it had no pretence to be exhaustive. It did 
not embrace questions of secondary rank, or any questions the pro- 
secution of which has been mainly sectional. At the date at which 
I write, it might be enlarged by such additions as (1) the law of 
Bankruptcy, (2) of Banking, (3) of Distress, (4) of Charities and 
Mortmain, (5) of Loans for Local Purposes, (6) of Game, (7 ) Distri- 
bution as well as Re-distribution of Seats,! (8) Savings Bank Fi- 
nance, and (9) the Bright clauses of the Irish Land Act. Its general 
effect was to exhibit a state of accumulated arrear, passing rapidly 
into the stage of hopelessness. 

Every one of these calls had its origin within the boundaries of 
the Empire, and, generally, of the United Kingdom ;—grew out of 
wants and obligations long recognised, in no way due to the choice 
or initiative of any Administration, but calling for the steady and 


1 Six seats are now vacant. 
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patient application of all Governments and all Parliaments, until 
this unsatisfied account, of such appalling length, shall have been 
cancelled or effectually abridged. Such, at least, would be the 
obvious inference. Quite otherwise has the matter appeared to our 
present rulers. Because our business was in arrear, our hard-work- 
ing Parliament over-done, and the wants of the Empire already 
beyond human strength to satisfy, it has pleased the Government 
of Lord Beaconsfield to raise up as from a virgin soil a whole forest 
of new questions, in themselves enough to occupy a Parliament and 
a State which had nothing else todo. It would, I suppose, be no 
exaggeration to say that about half of the available time of Parliament 
has been spent this year in discussing a set of subjects, every one of 
which has been forced upon our hands by the wilful or spontaneous 
action of the existing Ministry. And unquestionably it might be 
added with truth, that many even of these questions had only re- 
ceived a small fraction of the attention which they demand, and 
which we may some day have to smart for having failed to pay 
them. 

Of these new and thorny subjects, lying all of them off the beaten 
path of ordinary business, the following enumeration, though probably 
incomplete, may suffice for present purposes :— 


1. Eastern Roumelia. 
2. The Greek Frontier. Under the Treaty of 
3. Crete and the other European had! Berlin. 

vinces of Turkey. 

. The Armenians. 

. Turkey in Asia. 

. Cyprus. 

. Suez Canal Shares and Management. 

. Egyptian Debt. 

. Egyptian Succession. 


Under the Anglo- 
. North-West Frontier of India. | x 


Turkish Convention. 


Assumed to result from 
the purchases of shares 
in the Suez Canal. 


Resulting from the 
Mission of Lord Lyt- 
ton. 


. Supervision of Afghanistan. 

. East Indian Finance. 

. Arms Act, Press Act, and Taxing 
Legislation of, India. 


. Cape. Annexation of the Transvaal: the act of the present 


Administration. 
. Cape. Zulu War: the result of the Mission of Sir Bartle 


Frere. 


I have not included in this list the Fiji annexation, which was 
the act of the Government; or the Indian Famines, the Cape war 
proper, the constitutional crisis in Victoria, the conflict of juris- 
dictions in Canada, our quivering relations with Burmah, and other 
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qatters, which were for the most part independent of their choice. 
Yet these ought not to be forgotten, because they are subjects which 
all in their various degrees, and some in a very high degree, have de- 
manded the attention of every public man in the country ; and which 
therefore help to illustrate the pernicious folly of charging our precious 
hours and our over-burdened minds with a multitude of difficult 
problems, and with engagements some doubtful, some dangerous, some 
positively dishonourable, but all gratuitous, amidst a general stagna- 
tion of the genuine business appertaining to the highest functions 
of the Parliament, and a confusion of the finances totally without 
example since 1841. 

If this intolerable mass of obligation and responsibility had been 
incurred in the discharge of ‘ England’s Mission’ as the champion of 
freedom, the defender of the weak, the instructor and civiliser of 
India, the umpire of the world, we still must have felt the burden 
while we accepted it, and must have seen that it entailed a sad lapse 
in our duties towards our own nearest flesh and blood at home, whose 
affairs form the first and proper concern of Parliament. If it had 
been with hands scrupulously clean, with an obvious freedom from low 
and selfish motive, with a careful observance of the laws, and a 
serupulous homage to international good faith, that we had by 
adverse fate been landed in the midst of so many entanglements, we 
might have disapproved a needless Quixotism, but should have 
recognised some value in the example so given of a stern and scrupu- 
lous rectitude. If it had been with the object and the result of 
securing the cordial alliance of great nations and the general respect 
and confidence of the civilised world, we must notwithstanding have 
had to regret that these benefits were not to be enjoyed without 
paying so heavily for them. If, in any one of these fifteen cases, we 
had gained some great outwork for our Empire, some new pledge for 
our security, some opening not before accessible to industry and 
commerce, some solid ground of vantage and of power, we might not 
have held our heads very high among the nations, but we should 
have had what some will think the appropriate comfort of the nation 
of shopkeepers, the mean satisfaction of self-applause at home in the: 
contemplation of gains the manner of whose getting does not bear 
inquiry. If we could have pointed to the proofs of a disinterested and 
effectual friendship to some one Government and people, were they 
the least honoured of all on earth, our selection of an idol might have 
been grossly wrong, but this error would not wholly have cancelled 
our claim to credit either for generosity or for power. But in no one 
of these forms, and in no other form whatever, is there any sensible 
counterpoise to the immense mass of folly and of mischief, which is 
now crowning us so richly with its natural fruits. Having had in 
former days a tolerable character for unselfishness, not as to our more 
remote but as to our European politics, we have now nauseated the 
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world with the doctrine that ‘British interests’ supply the final 
criterion of right and wrong, and are entitled to rule the destination 
of the fair lands of the East irrespectively of the will, and with a 
claim superior to the interests, of their inhabitants. Upon every 
contested question that has arisen in the councils of Europe, we have 
been the champions not of freedom but of oppression. Not an inch 
has been added to free soil through our agency, or with our good will, 
Servia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, Greece, perhaps ‘Roumania—every one 
of them are smaller through our influence than they would have 
been without us. For the first time it can now be said with truth, 
that in the management of a great crisis of human destiny it would 
have been better for the interests of justice and of liberty, if the 
British nation had not existed. Affecting, one moment, a jealous 
regard for treaties, we have, the next moment, trampled them under 
foot at will. Professing to vindicate the free jurisdiction of a 
European Congress, we have concluded secret agreements behind its 
back. Protesting against the iniquity of territorial greed, and 
vigorously resisting freedom at every point and pace of its advance, 
we have gracefully secured for Russia territory which had been free, 
have made over countries to Austria without the smallest care for the 
desires of the population, and have taken Cyprus to ourselves from 
Turkey as a payment for the good and knightly service we had done 
her in enabling her to keep her yoke on necks that would otherwise 
have cast it off. There is not a nation upon earth, with which we 
have drawn the bonds of friendship closer by the transactions of these 
last years; but we have played perilous tricks with the loyalty of 
India, have estranged the ninety millions who inhabit Russia, and 
have severed ourselves from the Christians of Turkey, Greek and 
Slav alike, without gaining the respect of the Moslem. And all this 
we have done not to increase our power, but only our engagements; 
not to add at any point to our resources in men and money, but only 
and largely to the claims which may be made upon them. Assertions 
so broad as these must bear, in the eyes of those who have not care- 
fully followed the facts, the aspect of exaggeration. Yet they are 
simply the summing up of ample Parliamentary demonstrations ; 
they nowhere exceed the truth, and in some cases fall within it. 

The public has lately heard much on the subject of obstruction 
in the House of Commons. It is a subject of extreme interest. The 
questions raised by the mention of it are not so easily to be disposed 
of as is commonly imagined. There can hardly be a greater outrage 
than to prolong debate for the purpose of discrediting a Government 
in its transaction of the public business, or of disparaging the dignity 
of Parliament. But to prolong debate even by persistent reiteration 
on legislative measures is not necessarily an outrage, an offence, or 
even an indiscretion. For, in some cases, it is only by the use of this 
instrument that a small minority with strong views can draw adequate 
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attention to those views. Adequate attention means attent‘on pro- 
portioned to their real value, or to the public impressions connected 
with them, and the inconveniences which may follow from their being 
disregarded. There are abundant instances, in which obstruction of 
this kind has led to the removal of perilous or objectionable matter 
from legislative measures, and thus to the avoidance of great public 
evils. In other cases obstruction has been freely and largely prac- 
tised, even by a great party, with no other apparent effect than that 
of retarding business and thus damaging the Administration of the 
day, whose credit is always involved in its effectual despatch. I 
refer especially, as will at once be understood, to the Army Purchase 
Bill. But without doubt such a party would, if challenged, indig- 
nantly assert its title to insist and persist according to its sense of 
the public interests involved, and would defy the accuser to the proof 
of its having gone beyond the measure of its duty so defined. Now, 
if a great party may obstruct, it is hazardous to award a narrower 
discretion to a small one; for it is precisely in the class of cases 
where the party is small, and the conviction strong, that the best 
instances of warrantable obstruction might be found. Where the 
party is large, it has ample means of procuring for its views a suffi- 
cient consideration ; inasmuch as large it could not be, unless those 
views had already met with very general attention, and as it is to 
supply a lack of attention that persistent debate may most equitably 
be used. The upshot of the whole matter seems to be that it is not 
wise to make formal charges of obstruction, unless there are the means 
of effectually dealing with the offence ; and that the offence hardly 
can be so dealt with in cases where the subject in debate is wide, and 
of real public moment ; still less in a case, where it is one on which 
the public has lively susceptibilities marshalled on the side of the 
obstructor ; least of all, where he can show that by his tenacity he 
has been enabled to modify the action of the Government, and the 
provisions of the law. When we apply these tests to the case 
commonly known as that of a few Irish members, in connection with 
the flogging clauses of the Army Bill, the keenest advocate of penal 
measures against them may perhaps be led to pause. 

The House of Commons is, and it may be hoped ever will con- 
tinue to be, above and beyond all things a free assembly. If so, it 
must be content to pay the price of freedom. Let it carefully watch 
for the means of giving despatch to business; but after it shall have 
done its best, under the best guidance, it will still remain in some 
degree at the mercy of its own members. The danger of supplying 
factious or unruly men with a plausible ground of hostile appeal 
to crowds, or to constituencies, in critical times is a far greater and 
more costly danger than is at any time likely to be brought upon it 
by its patience in cases really or popularly doubtful. Nothing is so 
easy as to plead the case of the House of Commons against a handful 
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of its members before the House of Commons. It is a different 
matter when the issue is raised out of doors, where the House of 
Commons is not, and where the delinquent, or the panel, is. And 
nothing can be worse than the impotent display of the spirit of 
coercion, or the attempt to repress offences, which require to be 
proved in argument, by obstreperous disorder,.which is an offence 
ipso facto. 

The Home-rulers of Ireland have in the main done good service 
to the Government }during the present Parliament. They have on 
most occasions contributed liberally to swell what have been noted as 
their unprecedented majorities. So lately as on the 4th of February, 
1878, they received the compliments of a Secretary of State * as being, 
in contradistinction from the Liberal party, men who would not 
embarrass the Ministry at a critical time by a party vote. They 
obtained last year a valuable retaining fee in the Irish Intermediate 
Schools Act; which, to meet their supposed views, was so framed as 
probably to secure a maximum of cost with a minimum of attain- 
ment. Until a factitious alliance of this kind shall have been defi- 
nitively closed, the disturbed relations between these two parties may 
seem to be in the nature of a domestic dispute. The Liberal party will 
without doubt resist the temptation either to act under the influence 
of resentment, or to omit acting for fear of its imputation; will 
hesitate to condemn as obstruction any proceedings except such as 
they can show to have been without warrantable motive and actual 
public advantage ; and above all, for the honour of the House itself, 
will decline to bark until they can bite. Thus they acted in the 
case of the far less excusable obstruction practised by the Tories 
against the Army Purchase Bill; and the patience which they 
exhibited, when they themselves were the sufferers, will be not less 
appropriate until the dilemma of the Government shall really have 
been found to constitute the dilemma of the House. 

It is too true, indeed, that the House of Commons is fast becoming 
incapable of the due and sufficient discharge of its functions. If 
those, who have had the main share in bringing about this state of 
things, are mainly to bear the brand'of obstruction, then, I apprehend, 
there is no doubt that at this hour the chief obstructionists are the 
Government. Ona Parliament already fainting beneath the weight 
of its necessary burdens they have heaped, as has been seen, new cares 
and engagements mountain-high. Of the fifteen great subjects ot 
foreign and administrative policy, which I before enumerated, three 
only arise under the Treaty of Berlin: the other twelve are marked 
at once, by features not to be mistaken, as their own exclusive 
progeny. But in truth the same description is just as truly, though 
less palpably, applicable to the other three. There is not the smallest 
reason to suppose that the district called Eastern Roumelia, or that 

2 Sir Michael Hicks Beach ; who had for four years been Secretary for Ireland. 
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the Greek frontier, or that the Cretan Question, or the Austrian 
advance, or any other puzzle of European Turkey would at this 
moment have constituted a serious subject of Parliamentary care, 
had the Ministry been content to handle the Eastern Question, in 
conformity with the Treaty of Paris, by the method of European 
concert. Other countries, such as France, Italy, and Austria, have 
not had their domestic affairs thrust aside, and their Parliaments 
reduced to incapacity, by cares arising out of the Turkish Question. 
And yet the real interests, of Austria for example, are ten times more 
closely involved in the fate of Turkey, than are ours. If we are 
determined to found our foreign policy on the rule of assuming the 
greater burden where we have the lesser interest, we must be content 
to pay the cost of our vain-glory in many shapes, and among them 
in the shape of Parliamentary embarrassment and confusion. 

Under the well-considered arrangements of the Treaty of Paris, 
the condition of the Turkish Empire became the common care of 
Europe. By a bitter experience, we had found the mischief of 
allowing the plea of ‘ Russian interests’ as a pretext for separate 
intervention in its entangled concerns. Accordingly the entire policy 
of the Powers had been addressed to the repression of single and 
separate interferences, and to the prevention of them for the future. 
They recognise therefore (Art. VII.) the integrity and independence 
of Turkey ; and each (chacun de son cété) engages to respect it, and 
with this negative engagement their separate action under the Treaty 
terminates. But the instrument proceeds to say ‘they guarantee it 
im common, and will in consequence consider any act, of a nature to 
infringe it, as a question of general interest.’ Can any Englishman 
now read these words without a painful and guilty recollection how 
widely the policy of his country since 1876, and especially since 1877, 
has departed from them, and how positively at the most important 
crisis it has contravened them ? 

The principle of an European concert, thus loudly proclaimed by 
the statesmen of 1856, received its first blow from what was termed 
the concert of the Three Emperors. What mistrust, well or ill 
grounded, niay have led these Sovereigns, in an evil hour, to set about 
dealing with the affairs of Turkey by a so-called preliminary ac- 
cord, and to exclude England from their councils, it is now too late 
to inquire. It was a slight such as had never or rarely been inflicted 
onus. It tended to limit the choice of every Power thus excluded ; 
that is to say, the free choice of France, of England, and of Italy. It 
foreclosed, in a certain degree, the questions with which it dealt, by 
binding a moiety of the Powers among themselves to one particular 
treatment of those questions. If it did not break the Treaty of 1856, 
it put to hazard the full integrity of its provisions. It called loudly 
for a distinct claim on the part of the British Administration to partici- 
pate ab initio in every discussion of matters touching the state of 
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Turkey, in an open field, not hedged in and limited to a particular 
issue by previous and separate combinations. Had the policy of the 
Government been really what it has often claimed to be, a spirited 
foreign policy, this claim would have been lodged and firmly sustained. 
We should have refused the disparagement of playing a secondary 
part, and the Emperors would have been compelled, by the moral 
strength of the case under the Treaty, to recede from their false 
position, and abandon every attempt at prejudging the questions 
opened. Nay, if their interests and their dignity alone had been at 
stake, it might have been perfectly allowable to defeat their action 
by simply refusing to proceed under the shadow of any particular 
compact presented for our signature, in a matter stamped by the 
Treaty of Paris as of European interest ; and by throwing upon them 
the necessity, with some humiliation, to take up the whole matter 
anew. But the interests at stake were not those only of the Emperors, 
or of their Empires. There were the interests of the Government of 
Turkey, to which we all were bound as our ally; and the interests of 
its people, whose new charter of liberty had been consecrated by 
insertion in the Treaty of 1856. Unhappily these great subjects 
were forgotten ; and the Berlin Memorandum was simply rejected on 
its merits, when it had obtained the assent of every European Power 
except ourselves, with some suspicion of what history may hereafter 
condemn as a spirit of short-sighted, selfish, and paltry resentment. 
Smitten with paralysis, with no amendment proposed and no substitute 
offered, it remained upon the field as a practical assertion that 
European interest was no longer to be the guide of policy in the East. 
Nor was it very long before we began to give verbal expression to 
what we had thus proclaimed in act. ‘ British interests’ came to be 
our watchword. They had even been set forth by our Ambassador as 
a consideration which must check our legitimate action in regard to 
the Bulgarian massacres. And that phrase, profaned like many other 
good phrases by a sickening misapplication, and itself corrupting 
those who so misused it, came more and more into currency. It 
lowered our standard and tone of thought at home. It tainted and 
disparaged our good name abroad. As well it might, when it was so 
employed as to amount to a contradiction of the root-principle of all 
just foreign policy, namely that every country should be governed for 
the interest of its own inhabitants. It was coolly contended, in the 
cleverest of the journals devoted at that time to Turkism, that the few 
millions of Christians in Turkey ought to be oppressed rather than that 
thevery many millions of our Indian subjects should be disquieted. But 
there is a law of moral government in the world, which admonishes 
the reckless selfishness of nations that have the strength of Samson, by 
inflicting on them Samson’s punishment. When we refuse to see any 
interests except our own, we forget that they cannot be rationally 
pursued without a careful measurement of those of others, and an 
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equal regard to their claims. And so our high-handed steeplechase 
after British interests has resulted in financial] confusion; in the 
aggravation of domestic distress; in the loss of all credit for a 
scrupulous or a disinterested foreign policy ; in an immense extension 
of our engagements abroad, without the slightest addition to our 
means of meeting them ; and in a state of military weakness such as 
we have never known since the Mutiny of 1857. These pernicious 
ends have been attained by means not less pernicious: by breaches 
of law such as those committed in bringing the Indian troops to 
Europe; by breaches of treaty such as the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion; by clandestine negotiations like the Salisbury-Schouvaloff 
Memorandum ; by trespasses on the jurisdiction of Parliament, and 
by the attempt to reduce its whole influence on exterior policy to the 
formality of a final veto; by sapping the efficacy of its financial 
control, through the change of the established constitutional method 
of annual anterior estimates for all public charge, into a bewildering 
multitude of applications at uncertain times for just so much 
pecuniary provision as will save the Exchequer and the Treasury chest 
from stopping payment. 

And by yet one more expedient: that of reducing the House of 
Commons, through the doubling of its business, to less than half its 
efficiency. I do not think that, in attempting to express this portion 
of the case by numerical factors, I am greatly departing from the 
basis of literally precise description. Upon an estimate of the time 
which is annually disposable by the House of Commons for im- 
perial purposes, I believe it to be within the truth to say that a 
full half of it has been consumed, since December last, in the dis- 
cussion of matters belonging to the portentous catalogue of new and 
burning questions which have been raised for us by the wilful, novel, 
and exceptional action of the present Government; by its wild schemes 
in the various portions of the world; and by its attempts to evade the 
responsibility of making due provision for their necessary cost. 

If this be so, and if the fund of time at the disposal of all Govern- 
ments for legislative improvement was already inadequate before it 
was thus invaded, the time improperly consumed in the discussion of 
the new Army Code becomes a mere drop in the water, compared 
with this vast and perhaps permanent aggression upon the precious 
hours of Parliament. Therefore the lessons read, and to be read, to 
the country on the subject of obstruction ought not to have for their 
main text the conduct of the Irish members. At worst they are but 
accessories. The Executive Government is the principal offender. 

» Astatement thus made ought not, however, to be taken for granted. 
Our Irish friends have been the main agents in procuring the expen- 
diture of twenty or twenty-one days of the Session upon the conisidera- 
tion of a new code of military law. Upon this code, gyéat‘and very 


various matters have been discussed. Among these, there have been 
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reiterated debates of much length on the question of flogging in the 
army. But this question would have been disposed of on a single 
oecasion, perhaps without a serious debate, had the Government only 
known its own mind, and embodied in the Bill at the outset even the 
conclusion at which in the last resort it reluctantly arrived. The 
Home-rulers have. undoubtedly handled the whole measure under 
the influence of an ulterior purpose, latent yet not clandestine, to 
prove the incapacity of the House of Commons for its present work. 
And it may be truly said that in a measure they have demonstrated 
this incapacity by creating it. Ido not now enter upon the grave 
question whether, or in what degree, we are entitled to complain of 
them., Few, as I apprehend, of their critics would estimate their 
liability higher than to say that of the score of days spent in the Com- 
mittee ten have been due to obstruction or needless repetition. But 
these ten days are but a seventh part or thereabouts of the time 
which, in the full stretch of the Session, is placed at the disposal of 
the Government.’ If those who have spent ten days without fruit to 
the public are guilty, what are we to say, not of the ten, but of the 
twenty-four days which have been consumed in the discussion of 
plans and proceedings positively mischievous in themselves, wholly 
novel and due to the pure will of the Administration, and not only 
wasteful of our present fund but full of the seed and certain promise 
of further waste in future years, when it will be one of the most 
serious tasks of Parliament in some cases to reverse their course, in 
others to qualify or mitigate their effect? 

And not only have these twenty-three days been so consumed, but 
the mere mention of the number does not convey a complete idea even 
of the present inconvenience. For, of the fifteen subjects already set 
out, scarcely one has received an adequate discussion. . For example, 
there isthe case of Cyprus, in which this free country has coolly, and 
even boastfully, established a despotic government. This case ought 
to have received a far fuller consideration than was accorded to it on 
two occasions only during a few midnight, hours ;. while the cases of 
Crete,.Armenia, Eastern Roumelia, the Indian Press Act, and the 
Indian Arms Act, have not yet been discussed at all by a Parliament 
which, whatever be its sins or shortcomings, has laboured as assiduously 
as-any of our Parliaments.in the discharge of its multiplied and ex- 
hausting duties, 

There can be no more. marked indication of the deadening effect 


3 I take the full Session at twenty-six weeks, equal to 130 working days. The 
portion of time placed at the disposal of the Government is not of easy computation ; 
but I estimate that it has been more than a moiety, and I take it at seventy days. 
Of these I find on examination that not less than twenty-four, or one entire third, 
appear to have been. consumed in debating what may be called the distinctive 
policy of the Government ; that is to say, their Eastern, Indian, and Colonial policy, 
with ‘the finance resulting from them. This, again, is matter of computation, and I 
think my. computation is not immoderate, 
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produced by the excitement of selfish passion under the veil afforded 
by the encouragement of authority, than the indifference of the 
Ministerial party, in the case of Cyprus, to those principles of liberty 
for which in ordinary times Tories as well as Liberals feel some 
regard. 
The Turkish Government, which we overset in Cyprus, is com- 
monly both better and worse than an absolute Government pur et 
simple. It is worse, by its gross corruption and the absence of legality 
in ordinary times, and by the horrible expedients on which in case of 
armed resistance it relentlessly and habitually falls back. . In this 
respect our entrance upon the government of the island is and must 
be a blessing; and it would have profited, on the same ground, by 
falling into the hands of Russia or of Austria. But the Porte is also 
better in certain respects than absolute Governments are sometimes 
found to be, through its incapacity to perform any but the rudest 
offices, its ignorance of the elaborate expedients of semi-civilisa- 
tion, its indifference, so long as Mahometan ascendency is secured, 
to the rivalries and distinctions between other forms of religion, and 
its disposition to spare itself trouble by devolving on the clergy, or 
the local notables, the management of the concerns of the people. 
Announcing ourselves to the people of Cyprus as their rulers, without 
notice and without consent, we have for the first time (I believe) in 
these latitudes imposed upon a people of an ancient civilisation a 
perfectly despotic government. In the Ionian Islands, when we 
accepted the Protectorate, we did it with the pledge and the obli- 
gation to introduce Constitutional Government. We seem, then, 
to be going backwards and not forwards in the value we set on 
popular rights for others than ourselves. Have we, then, mitigated 
and belied a false principle by an administration conducted in the 
spirit of freedom? It was an evil omen in this respect that a 
military character was at once impressed upon a function essentially 
civil, It may help to explain the results; and undoubtedly they 
require explanation. We have now been in Cyprus for a year. Our 
boastful anticipations of military advantage were from the first upon 
the face of them absurd. The arsenal, which was to be equal. or 
superior to Malta, where is it? It has not yet descended from the 
city of Nephelococcygia. However, if our soldier-Government has 
done nothing military, it has developed a great non-military ac- 
tivity. 1. We have established forced labour in preference to hiring 
workmen in a free market. 2. We have followed Russian precedents 
in restraining the liberty of the press. 3. We have excluded from 
official use the Greek tongue, the language of four-fifths of the in- 
habitants. 4. We have descended below the civilisation of Turkey 
in prohibiting to all persons except Ottoman and British subjects the 
power to hold land. 5. We have passed what I shall simply call a 
brutal Ordinance, which enables the Governor and Council to inflict 
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without any trial the penalty of banishment; a penalty which in such 
cases commonly involves the destruction of livelihood. 6. It is 
declared by Mr. Forster to be certain that slavery pure and 
simple exists, under our auspices, on the island. 7. And lastly, 
on account in one case of an offence perfectly trivial, and in the 
other of a breach of mere police regulation, we have not only 
committed two priests to the common gaol, but have shorn off 
the beards which it is with them almost an article of religion to 
preserve, and in so doing have profoundly wounded‘ the religious 
feelings of the people. Here are seven shining stars for the new 
sub-diadem, which Her Gracious Majesty will now, we presume, be 
entitled to wear, as Liege of the Sultan in the Island of Cyprus. 
Let it not, however, be supposed that I desire or venture to pronounce 
on the conduct of our local agents in these painful matters, or to 
determine how far their acts may have been not indeed warranted but 
brought about by the false position in which they have been placed 
as the agents of despotic power, put in action with none of the miti- 
gations which, even in the case of despotism, ‘ use and wont’ supply. 

The necessary limits of a paper such as this will allow of no 
adequate comment on the great and ugly excrescences, which it has 
pleased our rulers to annex to the regular and already vast concerns of 
the Empire. It is, however, necessary to refer to our concern in the 
province of Eastern Roumelia. 

The arrangements connected with its name cost this country six 
millions of money besides a good deal else. Not that we spent this 
money to liberate the province. We spent it to make the liberation 
incomplete: to reduce it from a dependence only tributary to ‘ the 
direct political and military rule of the Sultan.’ ‘ This it was,’ said 
Lord Salisbury in July 1878, ‘that seemed to us absolutely necessary 
for securing the safety of Constantinople, and it was the point for 
which we protested most earnestly at Berlin.’ This statement is 
within the mark. It is well known that the severance of Eastern 
Roumelia from the rest of Bulgaria was set forth by the British 
Plenipotentiaries as the condition for which they were ready to make 
war. Confronted by Austria as well as by England, Russia gave 
way; and thus we were supposed to have ‘ peace with honour :’ the 
honour of providing the Sultan with a line of fortresses along the 
Balkans: the honour of arresting the southward march of freedom at 
the mountain passes, and leaving on the map the ill-starred testimony 
—on the northern side, ‘This is free land, liberated by the Despot of 
Russia ;’ on the other hand, ‘ This is Turkish land, recovered for the 
Ottomans by the Tory Ministry and Parliament of England.’ 


‘ I have before me successive numbers of the Néoy Kitiov, down to the 2nd of July, 
containing the petitions and complaints of the people of the island, and supplying 
ample proof of the grief and indignation excited by an outrage of a class which the 
Turks themselves would have carefully avoided. 
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Whatever may have been the ethical character of this fact, there 
ean be no doubt that it wasa fact of considerable dimensions. Russia 
paffled, Turkey secured, a million or a million and a half of souls re- 
placed under the yoke; and this great reversal of the arrangements 
of San Stefano extorted at the sword’s point. And the Government 
have had every advantage that the entire silence of their opponents 
through a twelvemonth could secure to them for the full accomplish- 
ment of their scheme. 

The Liberals of this country have contemplated the Treaty of 
Berlin with reference to two objects only: the promotion of freedom, 
and the avoidance of bloodshed. They have from the first rejoiced 
in the good it did, and lamented that through the agency of England 
each one of its boons to mankind was curtailed. Condemning the 
Eastern Roumelian device, they have not spoken a word to hinder its 
accomplishment, lest they should incur the responsibility of stimu- 
lating the population to a resistance, in the perils’of which they would 
have no share, and for the success of which they could not answer. 

Thus favoured by an undisturbed possession of the ground, the 
Eastern-Roumelian Commission has produced an Organic Statute 
for the country. It is probably the longest and most complex in 
the world. It covers 122 closely printed pages: a bulky gage of 
the affection of Mother Europe for her last-born child. The Com- 
mission has provided her even with a Game Law: has directed that 
a permission to shoot shall be charged at fifty piastres: that of these 
fifty, fifteen shall go to the Communal and thirty-five to the Central 
Treasury. In the absence of an authoritative summary or comment, 
it is hard to interpret with any confidence the tenor of this huge 
document. But some one must try to give an account of it; and 
I will state my own interpretation. And first in summary terms: it 
excludes the people from regular liberty: it excludes the Porte from 
authority : it reposes all substantial power in the hands of the Governor- 
General. It is said to be received with satisfaction by the people of 
the province. Nor need this excite surprise. Provided the Porte be 
shut out, they are pretty certain to be satisfied. 

That regular liberty is not given by the Statute to the people, may 
be seen from the following facts. The taxes will be fixed by it, will be 
levied under its authority, and cannot be repealed by the initiative 
of the Assembly, perhaps not even with the concurrence of the 
Governor. As over the collection of the public funds, so over their 
disbursement, the Assembly has no effective authority. The Budget 
is to be submitted to them ; but if they do not approve of it, and if 
the Governor does not think fit to accept their amendments, he may 
administer upon the Budget of the previous year. The composition 
of the Assembly seems to be in the main reasonable. The people will 
at least be not without a voice. 

As to the Sultan, he may, it is true, nominate the superior officers 
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of the local military force; but I cannot find that he has: authority 
to pay them a single farthing. All issues of money,if I read the 
Statute right, are under the control of persons whom the ‘Governor 
appoints and dismisses. ‘This power, then, of appointment is nearly 
worthless; and he has no other. But he may, it is true, impeach the 
Governor-General before a High Court composed of eleven members, 
Of these he appoints no less than six, and the other five are chosen 
by the Provincial Assembly. This seems to give him a preponderating 
influence ; but it is destroyed a few lines lower, for sentence cannot 
be pronounced against him unless at least seven, not six, of the 
eleven members concur. 

The Bulgarian Vogorides, 7’urkice Aleho Pasha, is the Governor- 
General of the province. He has given mortal offence to the Porte 
by renouncing the Fez, which is held equivalent to the flag, and 
apparently by disusing the flag also. But what could the Sultan do? 
He could cause a Court to be held; but how to get the seven voices 
against four? The officers of the local force, except the commander, 
are stated to be native. If so, one Turk only holds office on Bulgarian 
soil. Thus the theory of ‘bag and baggage’ seems to be nearer its 
accomplishment than the Treaty of Berlin. The Russians have duly 
evacuated the province; but aot a Turkish soldier has entered it: 
and it is generally understood that such an entry would be the signal 
for a deadly struggle by a population now supplied with arms, en- 
couraged by Courts, marshalled under a real organisation, and confi- 
dent in the aid of their two million brothers from the North. 

Those who have sympathised with their sufferings, and offered 
a feeble aid to the work of their emancipation, cannot but contemplate 
with much thankfulness these remarkable results. If the spirit of 
retaliation is effectually kept down, and a real legality established, 
the work of freedom will substantially be done. The direct political 
and military rule of the Sultan is found to mean that he cannot 
legislate, cannot administer, and cannot venture upon military pos- 
session. So far well for justice, for humanity, for freedom. But what 
has become of * peace with honour’? 

It is but reason that those who have maintained a respectful 
silence during the last year concerning the Treaty of Berlin in points 
where they deeply disapproved it, should, both on philanthropic and 
on English grounds, feel keenly anxious for its fulfilment in matters 
where it aimed at the accomplishment of real good. Of the reforms 
which the Treaty contemplated, no one has been accomplished. Nay, 
but, says the Foreign Secretary in answer to Lord Carnarvon, how 
could they be achieved in so short a time? The answer of course is 
that in a twelvemonth they should at least have been begun. If 
nothing is done in a year, ten times nothing will be the fruit of ten 
years ; and ten times nothing are nothing. But even this discouraging 
view does not fully exhibit the case. It was to have been expected 
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that, after the declared expectations of the Powers, and with the 
attention of Europe closely concentrated upon the Porte, there should 
have been, if not a resolved commencement, yet at least a show or 

tence of action. This, and more than this, did actually follow the 
Treaty of 1856. But since the Treaty of Berlin there has not been 
so much as a sign of it. The demand has been met with the cynical 
reply, that reforms cannot be effected without money ; and that the 
Porte has no money. But though reforms cannot be made without 
money, yet the promise of reforms can; and the Turkish Government 
accordingly made no difficulty in promising at Berlin what we now 
see from its own declarations that it knew to be impossible. Most 
cynical of all, however, are the recent declarations of Lord Salisbury. 
‘If these things are to be cured,’ so says the Minister who accepted 
these promises as valid at Berlin, ‘it is not by a cure which can 
come from politicians and diplomatists.’ Nay, this is not all. Sup- 
planting by a clandestine Convention with Turkey the action of the 
Powers in general, we took from her a solemn covenant for the 
execution of reforms in Armenia and Asia generally, and we gave in 
consideration of it the covenant to defend the Armenian frontier. 
And now the Minister coolly says, ‘ We are not bound by obligations, 
because we have obtained stipulations from the Porte for reforms in 
her dominions.’ * 

Turning away from these mockeries, let us look for a moment to 
one reform which wants no money to effect it; the concession of 
territory to Greece, rather unworthily veiled under the pseudonym of 
the rectification of the Greek frontier. Want of space forbids me to 
renew the discussion of this question. Suffice it to say that nothing 
remains but for the Powers to interpret, and to apply, the words of the 
Treaty they have made; that Greece is strong in their authority, as 
well as in the sympathies of patriotism and of race; that five of them 
are beyond all doubt united. The sixth is England ; and the British 
Government have it now for the last time in their power to determine 
whether they will uphold, or whether they will frustrate, the concert 
of Europe, the interests of freedom with legality, and the peace of the 


East. 
We must, however, turn for a moment to the effects of the recent 


policy on our internal condition. 

From the later years of the Melbourne Ministry down to the 
accession of the present Government, there had been no gross mis- 
carriage, and no culpable departure from established rules, in the 
management of British finance. Criticism, and room for criticism, of 
course there had been; but error had kept, so to speak, within its 
banks, and had not broken down the barriers long since raised, and 
universally respected. But a policy, so pretentious and theatrical as 
that for which the name of the existing Administration will ever 


5 House of Lords, 27th of June. See Daily News, 28th of June, * 
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remain either famous or notorious, could not be had without paying 
heavily for the decorations and stage-accompaniments. The stock 
of courage which our Ministers possessed was lavishly expended, 
partly in act and partly in word, for the management of their 
transactions beyond sea. The consequence has been that, for domestic 
duties, and for the first of all domestic duties after allegiance to the 
Throne—namely, the duty of maintaining a just balance between in- 
come and charge, and of relieving the future at least by moderate pre- 
sent sacrifices—they have not so much as an ounce of courage left. The 
result has been a financial policy such as all the Ministries of the 
last forty years would have disdained; and, what is even worse, the 
invention of a group of false financial doctrines, unknown to our 
annals, to cover the shortcomings, the miscarriages, and the mal- 
practices of recent finance. In this cloud of false witnesses, raised 
from the swamps of deficiency and chaos, there is one consolation: 
they show it to be felt that the present usages are unprecedented, and 
that they can only be covered by principles, or let us say by theories, 
as new-fangled as themselves. As matter of fact we have been 
taught that the existence of depression in trade is a good reason for 
borrowing ; that the repeated postponement of charges for the services 
of the year is to be commended as a via media between payment and 
non-payment ; that the existence of a large surplus available for the 
reduction of debt is a proof that too much money has been taken from 
the people; and that the claim of a Government to popular approval 
is to be measured by the smallness not of the charges it has incurred, 
but of the portion of them which it has paid. 

In some cases the ardent advocates of the Ministry have resorted 
to the simple but effectual plan of pure falsification. But the favourite 
method, and one employed even by a Secretary of State, has been to 
exhibit the following table not of comparative expenditure but of 
comparative taxation :— 





Late Government. Present Government. 
Per heal. Per head. 

1869-70 amounted to . £22 8 6 1874-75 amounted to - £119 5 
1870-71 _ - : 119 14] 1875-76 ‘* a 2 0 7 
1871-72 ~ 1“ , 2 1 34 1876-77 ‘a m 2 0 9 
1872-73 = is - 2 1 103 | 1877-78 Me is 2 011} 
1873-74 - - - 2 1 383] 1878-79 és = 21 3 
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Balance of 4s. per head in favour of Lord Beaconsfield. 


* Thus the Manchester Courier in January published a statement that the ex- 
penditure of 1873-4 was 77,044,852/., and the income 76,788,167/. ; showing a deti- 
ciency of 256,685/.: whereas the expenditure was 76,466,000/., and the revenue 
77,335,000/. ; showing a surplus of 869,0007. Thus, again, the Leeds Daily News : 
*Since the Conservatives have been in office they have paid in Alabama claims 
3,196,8751.’ The Alabama claims were paid in 1873-4, the last year of Liberal 
finances 
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Upon this principle, any scapegrace in St. James’s Street with a 
small annual allowance, and an immeasurable length of unpaid bills, 
could prove himself, by showing the small amount that he had paid 
from year to year, to be the most thrifty of men. The economy of a 
State is to be measured not by the liabilities it discharges, but by the 
liabilities it incurs. 

There are, however, other observations which may be offered by 
way of parenthesis. The Liberal Government began with a high 
taxation of 21. 3s. 6d., because of the high scale of charge it inherited 
from the Tories, and of the four millions or thereabouts due for the 
Abyssinian War, which was also handed over to them. This rate 
of taxation they reduced by more than two shillings per head, while 
applying large sums to the reduction of debt; while encountering 
the highest prices for supplies that ever had been known ; and while 
meeting a large increase of military expenditure in 1870, which was 
forced upon them solely by the policy of two great foreign Powers. 
The Tory Government began with the low taxation of 1/. 19s. 5d., 
because of the relatively low scale of charge it inherited from the 
Liberals; and, precisely reversing the process, it raised the rate every 
year till in 1878-9 it had been increased by about two shillings per 
head. Had the table been drawn on the true basis, namely that of 
expenditure, it would probably have been seen that the real increase 
of charge since the first year of the present Government has been 
double that amount. 

The question at what rate of charge the nation means to be 
governed is an important branch of the wider question on what basis, 
in regard to justice, honour, and freedom, it intends to be governed. 
The materials for forming a judgment are ready to hand. The 
gross annual expenditure of the country in 1873-4, less the Alabama 
claims, which had no connection with the transactions of the year, 
stood at 73,270,000/. In 1878-9 it stood at 85,407,000/. If (as 
is right) we exclude charges of collection, the amount for 1873-4 
is 66,800,0001., and for 1878-9 it is 77,457,000/.; showing an in- 
crease of 10,657,000/.. If we look only to that portion of the 
charge which is both annual and generally subject to the option of 
Parliament, the case stands thus :— 


Last year of Liberal expenditure, less Ala- 
bama claims, 1873-4. . 41,853,0001. 
Last year of Tory expenditure, 1878-9 - 51,817,0000. 


Showing an increase of 9,964,000/., or, in round numbers, ten millions 

of money; mainly due to the policy, and the profusion, of the Minis- 

try. This sum represents a proportional augmentation of nearly 

twenty per cent., or one-fifth, in five years.’ Aided by the heavy 

fall in the prices of all materials requiring to be purchased for 
7 See Statistical Abstract, 1864-78 : Parliamentary Papers, 1879, Nos. 128, 242. 
VoL. VI.—No. 30. 
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the public service to the extent of 1,600,000/., the Government at 
the commencement of the year presented military and naval esti- 
mates which showed reductions of 2,008,000/. and 1,524,000/. re- 
spectively: desirous obviously that the grey hairs of this Parliament 
might go down to the grave in better odour than that which environed 
it in the days of its vigour. But it is now evident that the demands 
of the Zulu War must dissipate the fond expectations thus raised, 
The charge (still unknown) for 1879-80 is more likely to exceed than 
to fall short of that for 1878-9 ; and the choice before us seems to 
lie between heavy and discreditable deficit, and{fresh taxation. The 
annual surpluses available for the reduction of debt, which averaged 
more than three and a quarter millions during the five years of the 
late Government, sank during the first three years of the present 
Ministry to half a million, during the two last have been replaced 
by deficits of 2,640,000/. and 2,292,000/. respectively.® 

Such being the beggarly state of our Exchequer, it will now be 
well to consider for a few moments the condition of our liberties so 
far as that condition is liable to be affected by the views or claims 
of the Executive. We do not require for this purpose to traverse 
anew the ground trodden in the debates of Parliament on the daring 
introduction of the Indian troops, in time of peace, into the Medi- 
terranean. It is enough to remind the reader that the charge of this 
introduction was actually defrayed from the Indian Exchequer with- 
out the consent of Parliament, in spite of the section of the Indian 
Government Act which forbids, and which was passed in order 
to prevent, such a proceeding.® The defence which was set up, 
and was accepted by the majority, was that the subsequent was 
just as good as the previous consent; and that this subsequent 
consent it was always the intention at some time or other to ask. 
The act itself having in the meantime been done, and the money 
spent, it is obvious that Parliament was thus shut out from the dis- 
cretion which it was the known intention of the Act to secure for it, 
and that the sanction itself was thus reduced to a virtual nullity. It 
s not, therefore, the language of exaggeration that is used when the 
remark is made that this was an inroad on the jurisdiction and power 
of Parliament. 

But the act itself, however menacing, was exceeded by the doc- 
trines which were forthcoming from the First Law Officer of the Crown, 
speaking of course on behalf of the Government, to sustain it. They 
were expressed with a portentous frankness, and in perfect calm. 

Before the Bill of Rights, said the Attorney-General on the 21st 

® See Statistical Abstract, 1864-78 : Parliamentary Papers, 1879, Nos. 128, 242. 

® The section runs thus :—‘ Except for preventing or repelling actual invasion of 
Her Majesty’s Indian possessions, or under other sudden and urgent necessity, the 
revenues of India shall not, without the consent of Parliament, be applicable to defray 
the expenses of any military operations carried on beyond the external frontiers of 
such possessions by Her Majesty's forces charged upon such revenues.’ 
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of May 1878,'° it was the prerogative of the Crown not only to com- 
mand and to control the military forces, but to raise and maintain 
them, both regular and irregular. He did not consider that Bill to 
be declaratory. The question was (p. 574) how far it was limited by 
the Bill of Rights and the Mutiny Act. The Bill of Rights forbade 
keeping a standing arniy during peace in England without consent of 
Parliament. It was confined to ‘the Kingdom’ and did not embrace 
Ireland. By the Mutiny Act (p. 375) this provision was extended to 
the United Kingdom. Beyond the United Kingdom the case was 
different; but Parliament could refuse the supplies (p. 376), which 
it would be the duty of the Government to ask for if the Indian 
troops were to maintain in Malta, at the cost of this country, the force 
which they had brought thither from India. Some few regulars were 
kept in colonies by authority of colonial Parliaments, not of this 
Parliament ; nor did it signify whether they were few or many. It 
was the prerogative of the Sovereign (p. 383) ‘to move these forces 
from India, where they were, to Malta, or to anywhere else, leaving 
it to the Imperial Parliament, when they got there, subsequently to 
sanction the step which had been taken by voting the necessary 
supplies.’ 

Such were the deiiberate avowals of the First Law Officer of the 
Crown on this great subject. It is true he denied its being a great 
subject. He said ‘the people of this country were not particularly 
interested in this quibbling on Constitutional rights.’ He certainly 
did not quibble ; but pronounced, and was instantly charged with pro- 
nouncing, the broadest theorems. There was no limitation at all, 
except by statute, on the power of the Crown to raise, maintain, em- 
ploy, and move military force; and none by statute, except that in 
time of peace the consent of Parliament must be had as to proceed- 
ings within the United Kingdom. First, then, it follows that in time 
of war the Crown may exercise any military power it pleases without 
consent of Parliament, even in the United Kingdom. Further: in 
time of peace and of war alike, the Government have at their com- 
mand in India an army of some 200,000 men, paid from an annual 
revenue of forty or fifty millions of pounds sterling. The Crown, 
says the Tory oracle, may at all times move and use these forces as it 
pleases anywhere throughout the world except in the United King- 
dom: and as, for eight hundred years, all the serious wars of the 
country have been carried on beyond the United Kingdom, the 
limitation seems to be of no great moment. The cost of all these 
operations may be met out of the Indian Exchequer. True, the 
payment is provisional, under a kind of mental reservation. There 
must be an intention to request Parliament to undertake the charge. 
No time, however, is fixed, within which this request must be made. 
It rests, therefore, in the option of the Government to make, carry on, 

10 Hansard, vol. ccxl. p. 373. 
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and conclude wars by means of the Indian army against any Power, 
in any country except the British Isles: but at some time or other 
they will have to ask Parliament either to vote English money to pay 
the charge, or to sanction its defrayal (long past and gone) from the 
Indian Exchequer; and Parliament will have the honour ‘of sanction- 
ing the step which has been taken’ by voting accordingly. We shall 
learn, at the coming Dissolution, from the people of the three King- 
doms, whether this is their reading of the Constitution. If it be, 
they can grant another lease by returning a new Parliament which 
shall agree with the humours of the old. But the first measure of 
that new Parliament ought to be to vote monuments of civil honour 
to Strafford, to Laud, to Filmer, and to Sacheverel ; who have found. 
allowance being made for the difference of times, such apt pupils 
in the Ministers of the day, and in their Attorney-General. 

I have already dealt with the comparison indiscreetly challenged 
between the finance of the present and that of the late Administra- 
tion. The verdict of history on the Ministry extinguished by the 
sentence of the constituencies in 1874 will, as I hope, be given on 
grounds far different from a mere comparison with its successor. 
For small indeed would be the distinction of gaining the prize in 
such a sorry competition. But it may be allowable at least to hint 
that they do not dread the contest in the one particular on which 
Ministers have chiefly staked their strength; namely the particular 
of a spirited foreign policy. The idea, loudly condemned, was 
adopted by the Prime Minister in 1874 as his most hopeful card. 
And have there not been ample symbols of success? Great majori- 
ties have regularly answered within the walls the trumpet-call_of the 
Beaconsfield Administration. Out of doors, have there not been 
Freedoms given in gold boxes, railway stations royally embellished 
with red cloth, and with polite, not obsequious, Chairmen of the 
Companies in attendance; and processions to Downing Street, over 
ground well packed with the members of Conservative Associations, 
destined to have their ears regaled with the magical and ‘strange 
device’ of ‘ peace with honour’? Such were the promises: what has 
been the upshot, and how does it stand in conjunction with the 
Foreign Policy of Lords Clarendon and Granville, which assumed 
nothing and boasted nothing, which neither vaunted its promises nor 
receded from its word ? 

In Europe, the course of destiny brought forward under the two 
Governments respectively the affairs of two States each of which lay 
within the shadow of a European guarantee. One of these was Turkey. 
To her the sympathies of the present Ministry have been strongly 
drawn. She lies prostrate, mutilated, impoverished; struggling in 
her reduced territory with unsuppressed rebellion, and waiting for 
the next amputation, possibly for the final crisis. On the other 
hand, in 1870, the national existence of Belgium was in extreme 
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peril. At a notice of hardly more than a few days, the honour 
and arms of the two greatest Military Powers of the Continent 
were engaged, along with our own, in treaties to protect it; and 
Belgium has since pursued, without a day’s uneasiness, its peace- 
ful and prosperous career. But what if, in the strange vicissi- 
tudes of affairs, under some unexpected combination, the danger of 
Belgium should recur? No doubt the present Ministry would have 
the same desire to protect it, as the last. But would their means of 
defending it be improved or lessened by their Zulu War, by their 
undefended Cyprus, by the absence of the most mature soldiery 
from the country, by their lengthened lines of military movement 
among the wild hill tribes of Afghanistan, by their embarrassments 
in Egypt, and by their obligation to defend the Armenian frontier 
of Turkey against the Russian Power, which we cannot suppose to 
te either forgetful of its plans, divested of its resentments, or blind 
to its opportunities ? 

This last-named topic brings before us the result of the spirited 
foreign policy in Asia. It may be summed up in few phrases. 
We have increased our military liabilities by enlarging our terri- 
tory, and by engaging to superintend Afghanistan, and to defend 
Armenia: we have diminished our means of meeting them by finan- 
cial confusion in India. Against this picture let us set the arrange- 
ment conceived by Lord Clarendon and completed by Lord Granville, 
under which the influence of Russia was limited to countries north 
of Afghanistan, and a real tranquillity from without was secured to 
that country. It is now mutilated by the loss of the important 
province of Badakshan; Russia has established a precedent for future 
intermeddling in its concerns by means of what her Foreign Office 
terms complimentary missions;'! and already the public mind is 
disquieted from time to time with reports of her moving upon Merv. 

It is not necessary to dwell in more than a sentence on the case 
of Africa. The policy and proceedings of the late Government are 
represented by the Ashantee War which they undertook, concluded, 
and paid for; and by their successful measures against the Slave 
Trade in Zanzibar ; the policy and proceedings of the present Govern- 
ment by their annexation of the Transvaal in defiance of the protest 
of four-fifths of the Dutch community, whose assent Lord Carnarvon 
had declared to be an essential condition of the measure: and by the 
Zulu War, which we might better have paid those millions to avoid, 
which, however reluctant, we must at last pay for carrying it on. 

There remains only the case of America. In this quarter of the 
globe alone, as the Government have had nothing to do, they have 
committed no offence. But America imposed upon the late Govern- 
ment a large portion of its cares. It was their part at once to take 
up the policy of Arbitration; which, much to his honour, had been 
® See Parliamentary Papers 1878: Asiatic Correspondence, pp. 149, 164, 165. 
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originally projected by Lord Derby. This policy they carried on 
with the support and co-operation of Lord Beaconsfield through Sir 
Stafford Northcote, as one of the Commissioners who negotiated the 
Treaty of Washington. Lord Salisbury has recently announced that 
the Opposition of that day disapproved of much that was done: but 
remained silent. Without doubt his memory has deceived him. He 
assuredly disapproved of much that was done, and he did not remain 
silent. He desired our armed intervention on behalf of the Southern 
States ; and he made no secret of it. But the Opposition, through 
the eminent persons whom I have named, were entitled to share the 
credit of the treaty and of the arbitration with America ; though the 
Ministers were of course exclusively responsible for these measures if 
blameworthy. It is now said that the treaty was bad, and sure to 
end in a mulct on England. But Lord Derby had from the first 
predicted this mulct as the necessary result of arbitration. No 
one has shown in what particulars the treaty exceeds the sound 
rule of justice and good sense. In the negotiations, the conces- 
sions of the Government on this side the water assuredly did not 
go beyond the unanimous recommendations of the Commissioners 
on the other. The three millions, wrongly, as we think, imposed 
upon us, were not worth a thought when matched with the restoration 
of concord between England and America, and with the example set 
of a peaceful. settlement of serious dispute, worthy perhaps to rank 
with the abolition of the Slave Trade, as at least a consolation and a 
promise to suffering humanity. 

One other head of observation will bring this paper to a close. 

The legislation, by which freedom of trade was established among 
us, cost the nation many’years, perhaps not less than fifteen or twenty, 
of its legislative life. From 1840 to 1860, it was the one absorbing 
subject of Parliamentary action. It tore to pieces the political 
parties of the country. It made and unmade the fortunes of those 
by whom they were led, or who knew how to turn public vicissitude 
to account. For this heavy price we received in return a system under 
which, and in great part by means of which, our trade with the 
world has been multiplied more than fourfold; our capital has been 
enormously augmented, so that the penny of Income Tax, which was 
in 1842 worth some seven hundred thousand pounds, is now in round 
numbers of the value of two millions. And, what is better than all 
this, the incomes of labouring men of all classes have been increased 
by an amount which may be moderately estimated at thirty per cent. 
on the average; while their hours of work have in most or many 
eases been decreased, and a portion of their time rescued from sheer 
bondage to the immediate necessities of livelihood. 

This being so, it might seem reasonable to expect from a pro- 
fessedly Conservative Government that it should show some disposition, 
even some jealousy, to conserve the system of free trade. They, who 
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will part with no law till it is proved guilty, may be supposed ready 
to exhibit some zeal in defence of laws that have been proved not 
innocent only but highly advantageous. But if this be too much to 
ask, if the memory of Protection is too dear to the squires to be 
finally dismissed, this at the very least may be demanded, that the 
Ministers should not allure their agricultural partisans to the ballot- 
pox at the coming election by giving countenance to vain hopes of 
the restoration of commercial restraints, if they know, as they must 
know, that these hopes are utterly delusive. Whether they have 
complied with even this minimum of demand, the late debate in the 
House of Commons on a motion made by Mr. Chaplin, one of the 
members for Lincolnshire, will enable us to judge. 

Mr. Chaplin moved on the 4th of July, ‘ That an humble address 
be presented to Her Majesty, praying that she will be graciously 
pleased to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the depressed 
condition of the agricultural interest, and the causes to which it is 
owing ; whether those causes are of a temporary or of a permanent 
character, and how far they have been created or can be remedied by 
legislation.’ He stated that he did not ask any special remedy, but 
asked inquiry. But he rejected one by one the remedial improve- 
ments in our laws, bearing on the descent, tenure, and use of land 
which are in general favour with the Liberal party, and which not 
only do not interfere with freedom of trade, but aim at extending its 
principles to matter that lies beyond the region of the simple ex- 
change of commodities. He cannot be accused of subterfuge in the 
prosecution of his true purpose: for he had the courage to propose 
the immediate imposition of protective duties to the extent of about 
8,000,000/. on foreign produce, to compensate for the immediate 
abolition of the Malt Tax.'!? This was declared to be necessary for 
the relief of agricultural distress: in the face of the fact that the 
prices of barley, which ranged from 27s. 6d. to 36s. 5d. per quarter 
in the last years of Protection (1840-6), have ranged from 35s. 2d. to 
44s. 1ld. in the latest years of Free Trade (1871-7); and thus show 
‘an increase in the mean value of the grain reaching 8s. per quarter. 

While the language of the motion was suspiciously indicative of 
Protection, and the demand in the speech thus boldly proclaimed it, 
the Government took no alarm. Not a word either of protest or of 
displeasure was drawn forth by this demand. ‘We are prepared,’ 
said Lord Sandon, ‘ to accept the exact words of the Resolution of the 
member for Lincolnshire.’ The only shadow of a safeguard was that 


2 «The malt tax is a hindrance to the growth of food in England. They were 
entitled then, he contended, to ask that this heavy burden upon agriculture should 
be removed and an equivalent in revenue raised upon barley or some other produce 
from abroad. Seeing that the consumer was already taxed, some tax upon foreign 
produce could not injure him: and when we had to choose between home and foreign 
produce, it was a monstrous and glaring evil that our interests should be sacrificed 
to those of the foreigner.’—Mr. Chaplin, Times, July 5, 1879. 
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offered by a prophecy that ‘ Parliament will not adopt any course of 
legislation which is not for the benefit of the community at large,’ 
But unfortunately it was the constant allegation of the champions 
of the Corn Law that it was for the benefit of the community at 
large. Conformably with the spirit of this contention, Sir Stafford 
Northcote said ‘The interests of agriculture are so great and so 
widely spread that i¢ is toa very great extent identical with the 
interests of the community: the interests of agriculture, rightly 
understood, are the interests of the whole community, as all other 
great interests are.’ Lord Hartington, in a speech of remarkable 
vigour, intimated his misgivings on various points about the Land 
Laws. For this he was duly taken to task by the Government as a 
teacher of strange doctrines : but for Mr. Chaplin, the proposer of eight 
millions of protective duties, they had not a word of rebuke. Under 
their tacit sanction, every candidate of their party may shelter himself 
and may delude the farmers, and entrap their votes by promising to 
them the vision of restored Protection, just as they did from 1846 
onwards down to 1852, when under the responsibilities of office they 
were compelled to stay their hand, dnd to admit that they could not 
redeem any of the promises which had obtained for them so easy 
and so rich a harvest of votes and seats. But, while all new-born 
or new-burnished Protectionists will thus seek their way back to St. 
Stephen’s by riding on the wave of class-passions and class-appetites 
in the counties, their friends in the boroughs will hoist the flag of 
Free Trade, or will at the least renounce and condemn the restoration 
of imposts upon food. The fortunati nimium sua si bona nérint will 
again be elected to the honour of feeding upon inflated hopes, and col- 
lapsing into sickening disappointment. For, in truth, the promises of 
the Tories to the farmers have one, and one only, analogue upon earth. 
They are just as available currency as the promises of Turkey to her 
suffering subjects; and they are just as inconvertibie. The Com- 
mission, on which so many fond expectations are suspended, can have 
but one useful purpose, the collection of information. But informa- 
tion will not satisfy the ravenous appetites of men who want either 
the restoration of Protection, or at the least a vast further inroad 
upon the public purse; for the benefit to-day, to-morrow, and the 
next day of the tenants, and ever thereafter of their landlords. 

Lord Hartington boldly pointed out various particulars in which 
the present Land Laws might be questioned or impugned. It is 
progress in this direction that the Liberals will demand from the 
Commission. The suggestion has been made that it may possibly head 
their political confession of faith at the election. One thing is clear: 
that the difficulty will then be, not to find sufficient matter to give 
body and substance to such a confession, but to keep it within bounds. 
The list of clamant questions is sufficient to supply not one Ministry 
only with a scheme, or as it is called a programme, but three or four. 
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And one other thing is clear also; that no programme can have fair 
play, no rational course of improvement can be resumed, until the 
competency of the House of Commons, the great instrument of all 
legislation, shall have been restored to its normal, or at any rate to 
its ordinary, level. The rules of, financial control must be re-established 
both for England and for India; and the House as far as possible 
relieved, by wise and careful arrangements, of the mass of subjects, 
extraneous to the ordinary business of the Empire, which have been 
so pitilessly heaped upon it. But these restorative processes will 
require time in every form, and among other forms will require 
Parliamentary time. The present Government took office without a 
single serious difficulty to confront them either at home or abroad. 
They will hand over to their successors the task of administration 
weighted with such cares, as never have been known to the experience 
of the last half-century. They themselves talk of their difficulties, 
and well they may: for they are not the less because they are self- 
created and gratuitous. The weight of these considerations, the para- 
mount necessity of establishing something nearer to an equilibrium 
between the duties and the powers, the physical powers so to speak, 
of the House of Commons, raises the question whether from a practical 
point of view the question known as the question of Local Govern- 
ment may not come to transcend all others for the time in the 
urgency of its pressure and in the promise of advantage from its 
adjustment 

On this question, as on nearly every other matter open to 
controversy, the proceedings of the present Ministers have been 
diametrically opposed to those of their predecessors. Ten years ago, 
the form in which it presented itself was this. There was room and 
cause greatly to simplify and strengthen the Local Government of 
this country apart from its municipalities, to bring it more into 
harmony with representative principles, and not less seriously to 
relieve the House of Commons by devolutions of duty which would 
allow its natural vigour to return, and which might have availed both 
to satisfy in the various portions of the three kingdoms reasonable 
demands, and to baffle or unmask any that are unreasonable. But 
in large readjustments there must commonly be considerable dis- 
placements: and such displacements are usually made practicable in 
this land not by coercion, but by conciliation. The means of this 
conciliation were to be found to some extent in pecuniary relief to 
ratepayers, either by an extension of the present very questionable 
practice of grants from the Consolidated Fund, or by making over, 
as the late Ministers preferred, some defined tax or taxes to the 
benefit of the local treasuries. Whichever form of proceeding might 
be adopted, this power of pecuniary relief placed in the hands of the 
Administration a powerful leverage, whereby to promote and procure 
all the necessary adjustments. 
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Acting on this principle, the late Administration, when they 
found the entire subject too vast to be disposed of at one stroke, 
proceeded to deal with it piecemeal. First of all, to determine the 
question of such realty as had previously been exempted, which lay 
on the very threshold of the subject of local rating. Notwithstanding 
an adverse vote of the House, they refused to give up their hold over 
the general subject by at once making new and large transfers of 
charge from the rates to the Exchequer. But the present Ad- 
ministration has transferred these charges to the extent of some two 
millions sterling, and has done nothing else. On their accession, 
and from year to year, they used these large doses of public money, 
naturally not without success, to maintain the good humour of their 
party ; and as regularly they adjourned the question of Local Govern- 
ment, They have now held power for six Parliamentary years. This 
great question continues untouched, while by their premature and 
lavish gifts they have parted with the inducement which they had to 
offer as a premium upon the surrender of privilege by powerful 
classes, and by which they might have been able to propel the 
question to a real settlement. In a word, they have not only done 
nothing on the subject itself, but have done their best to make it 
impossible for any one else to do anything. They have augmented 
many times over the necessity for devolving on some other authority 
portions of the business of Parliament, and at the same time have 
placed new and formidable obstacles in the way of its being so 
devolved. 

Thus, then, the many issues of policy which have been raised by 
the Government for the people to consider run up in a certain 
measure into one issue, the maintenance of the legitimate powers 
of the House of Commons, and the restoration of its capacity to 
exercise those powers. The sacrifices of the national interest and 
honour may be redeemed ; the stain of blood '? may be effaced from 
our coming though not from our past annals; finance may be re- 
established, public confidence restored, and public affairs may again, 
as a great stream, returning from flood within its banks, set onward 
in a course of strong, yet tranquil, movement. But when the country 
is asked, at the General Election, to assume or to decline responsibility 
for the acts of the Ministry, the form in which the question will 
be put must of necessity be this; who are the men fittest to do 
its work? Are they to be the Liberals, marshalled under Lord 
Granville and Lord Hartington, or are they to be the retainers of 
Lord Beaconsfield, purged by some mysterious regeneration and 
made ready to eat their words, reverse their habits, renounce what 
they had worshipped, and worship what they had renounced? There 


1% On this painful topic, hardly suited for our pages, I must refer the reader 
to the striking and powerful sermon of Mr. Spurgeon, preached on the 13th of July, 
and since published. 
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have been times when men of ardent minds have complained that 
they could scarcely distinguish between one party and another. 
Assuredly no such complaint can now. be made. The "dullest eye 
cannot miss the gap that parts them, any more than the nimblest 
foot could leap it. The nation will choose between them, and it 
yill read the case in the light afforded them by the experience of the 
last six years. It will enjoy the reward of wisdom, or it will deserve 
the blame, as it will assuredly reap the consequences, of misjudgment. 
[tis the single aim of these pages to make a small further con- 
tribution to the knowledge, by the aid of which the decisive conclusion 


is to be drawn. 
W. E. GLabDSsTONE. 


July 25, 1879. 
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THE FRENCH PLAY IN LONDON. 


ENGLISH opinion concerning France, our neighbour and rival, was 
formerly full of hostile prejudice, and is still, in general, quite 
sufficiently disposed to severity. But from time to time France or 
things French become for the solid English public the object of 
what our neighbours call an engowement—an infatuated interest. 
Such an engowement Wordsworth witnessed in 1802, after the Peace 
of Amiens, and it disturbed his philosophic mind greatly. Every one 
was rushing to Paris; every one was in admiration of the First Consul, 


Lords, lawyers, statesmen, squires of low degree, 
Men known and men unknown, sick, lame, and blind, 
Post forward all like creatures of one kind, 

With first-fruit offerings crowd to bend the knee, 

In France, before the new-born majesty. 


All measure, all dignity, all real intelligence of the situation, so 
Wordsworth complained, were lost under the charm of the new 


attraction. 
’Tis ever thus. Ye men of prostrate mind, 
A seemly reverence may be paid to power; 
But that’s a loyal virtue, never sown 
In haste, nor springing with a transient shower. 
When truth, when sense, when liberty were flown, 
What hardship had it been to wait an hour ? 
Shame on you, feeble heads, to slavery prone ! 


One or two moralists there may still be found, who comment in a 
like spirit of impatience upon the extraordinary attraction exercised 
by the French company of actors which has just left us. The rush of 
‘lords, lawyers, statesmen, squires of low degree, men known and men 
unknown,’ of those acquainted with the French language perfectly, 
of those acquainted with it a little, and of those not acquainted 
with it at all, to the performances at the Gaiety Theatre,—the 
universal occupation with the performances and performers, the 
length and solemnity with which the newspapers chronicled and dis- 
cussed them, the seriousness with which the whole repertory of the 
company was taken, the passion for certain pieces and for certain 
actors, the great ladies who by the acting of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt 
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were revealed to themselves, and who could not resist the desire of 
telling her so,—all this has moved, I say, a surviving and aged moralist 
here and there amongst us to exclaim: ‘Shame on you, feeble heads, 
to slavery prone!’ The English public, according to these cynics, were 
exhibiting themselves as men of prostrate mind, who pay to power a 
reverence anything but seemly ; we were conducting ourselves with 
just that absence of tact, measure, and correct perception, with all 
that slowness to see when one is making oneself ridiculous, which 
belongs to the people of our English race. 

The sense of measure is certainly not one of Nature’s gifts to her 
English children ; but then we all of us fail in it, we have all of us 
yielded to infatuation at some moment of our lives, we are all in the 
same boat, and one of us has no right to laugh at the other. I am 
sure I have not. I remember how in my youth, after a first sight of 
the divine Rachel at the Edinburgh Theatre, in the part of Hermione, 
I followed her to Paris, and for two months never missed one of her 
representations. I will not cast a stone at the London public for 
running eagerly after the charming company of actors which has 
just left us, or at the great ladies who are seeking for soul, and have 
found it in Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. I will not quarrel with our 
newspapers for their unremitting attention to these French per- 
formances, their copious criticism of them; particularly when the 
criticism is so interesting and so good as that which the Times and 
the Daily News and the Pall Mall Gazette have given us. Copious, 
indeed—why should not our newspapers be copious on the French 
play when they are copious on the Clewer case, and the Mackonochie 
case, and so many other matters besides, a great deal less important 
and interesting, all of them, than the Maison de Moliére ? 

So I am not going to join the cynics, and to find fault with the 
engouement, the infatuation, shown by the English public in its 
passion for the French plays and players. A passion of this kind 
may be salutary if we will learn the lessons for us with which it is 
charged. Unfortunately, few people who feel a passion think of 
learning anything from it. A man feels a passion, he passes through 
it, and then he goes his way and straightway forgets, as the Apostle 
says, what manner of man he was. Above all, this is apt to happen 
with us English, who have, as an eminent German professor is good 
enough to tell us, ‘so much genius, so little method.’ The much 
genius hurries us into infatuations; the little method prevents our 
learning the right and wholesome lesson from them. Let us join, 
then, devoutly and with contrition, in the prayer of the German 
professor's great countryman, Goethe, a prayer which is more needful, 
one may surely say, for us than for him: ‘ God help us, and enlighten 
us for the future; that we may not stand in our own way so much, 
but may have clear notions of the consequences of things !’ 

To get a clear notion of the consequences which do in reason 
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follow from what we have been seeing and admiring at the Gaiety 
Theatre, to get a clear notion of them, and frankly to draw them, 
is' the object which I propose to myself here. I am not going to 
ériticise one by one the French actors and actresses who have been 
giving us so much pleasure. Fora foreigner this must always be a 
task, as it seems to me, of some peril; perilous or not, it has beep 
abundantly attempted, and to attempt it yet again, now that the per. 
formances are over and the performers gone back to Paris, would be 
neither timely nor interesting. One remark I will make, a remark 
suggested by the inevitable comparison of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt with 
Rachel. One talks vaguely of genius, but I had never till now com- 
prehended how much of Rachel’s superiority was purely in intellectual 
power, how eminently this power counts in the‘ actor’s art as in all 
art, how just is the instinct which led the Greeks to mark witha high 
and severe stamp the Muses. Temperament and quick intelligence, 
passion, nervous mobility, grace, smile, voice, charm, poetry—Malle. 
Sarah Bernhardt has them all; one watches her with pleasure, with 
admiration, and yet not without a secret disquietudée. Something is 
wanting, or, at least, not present in sufficient force ; something which 
alone can secure and fix her administration of all the charming gifts 
which she has, can alone keep them fresh, keep them sincere, save 
them from perils by caprice, perils by mannerism: that something 
is high intellectual power. It was here that Rachel was so great; 
she began, one says to oneself as one-recalls her image and dwells 
upon it—she began almost where Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt ends. 

But I return to my object-—the lessons to be learnt by us from 
the immense attraction which the French company has exercised, 
the consequences to be drawn from it. Certainly we have something 
to learn from it, and something to unlearn. What have we to un- 
learn? Are we to unlearn our old estimate of French poetry and 
drama? For every lover of poetry and of the drama, this is a very 
interesting question. In the great and serious kinds of poetry, we 
used to think that the French genius, admirable as in so many other 
ways it is, showed radical weakness. But there is a new generation 
growing up amongst us—and to this young and stirring generation 
who of us would not gladly belong, even at the price of having to 
catch some of its illusions and to pass through them ?—a new genera- 
tion which takes French poetry and drama as seriously as Greek, 
and for which M. Victor Hugo is a great poet of the race and lineage 
of Shakspeare. 

“°M. Victor Hugo is a great romance-writer. There are people 
who are disposed to class all imaginative producers together, and to 
call [them all by the name of poet. Then a great romance-writer 
will be a great poet. Above all are the French inclined to give this 
wide extension to the name poet, and the inclination is very charac- 
teristic of them. It betrays that very defect which we have men- 
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tioned, the inadequacy of their genius in the higher regions of 
poetry. If they were more at home in those regions, they would 
feel the essential difference between imaginative production in verse) 
and imaginative production in prose too strongly to be ever inclined 
to call both by the common name of poetry. They would perceive, 
with us, that M. Victor Hugo, for instance, or Sir Walter Scott, may 
be a great romance-writer, and may yet be by no means a great poet. 
Poetry is simply the most delightful and perfect form of utterance 

that human words can reach. Its rhythm and measure, elevated to 
a regularity, certainty, and force very different from that of the 
rhythm and measure which can pervade prose, are a part of its 
perfection. The more of genius that a nation has for high poetry, 
the more will the rhythm and measure which its poetical utterance 
adopts be distinguished by adequacy and beauty. That is why M. 
Henry Cochin’s remark on Shakspeare, which I have elsewhere 
quoted, is so good: ‘Shakspeare is not only,’ says M. Henry Cochin, 
‘the king of the realm of thought, he is also the king of poetic 
rhythm and style. Shakspeare has succeeded in giving us the most 
varied, the most harmonious verse which has ever sounded upon the 
human ear since the verse of the Greeks.’ Let us have a line or two 
of Shakspeare’s verse before us, just to supply the mind with a 
standard of reference in the discussion of this matter; we may take 
the lines from him almost at random. 

Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 

Who twice a day their wither’d hands hold up 

Toward heaven, to pardon blood ; and I have built 


Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard's soul. 


Yes, there indeed is the verse of Shakspeare, the verse of the highest 
English poetry ; there is what M. Henry Cochin calls ‘the majestic 
English iambic.’ We will not inflict Greek upon our readers, but 
every one who knows Greek will remember that the iambic of the 
Attic tragedians is a rhythm of the same high and splendid quality. 
Which of us doubts that imaginative production, uttering itself 
in such a form as this, is altogether another and a higher thing from 
imaginative production uttering itself in any of the forms of prose ? 
And if we find a nation doubting whether there is any great differ- 
ence between imaginative and eloquent production in verse and 
imaginative and eloquent production in prose, and inclined to call 
all imaginative producers by the common name of poets, then we 
may be sure of one thing—namely, that this nation has never yet 
succeeded in finding the highest and most adequate form for poetry. 
Because if it had, it could never have doubted of the essential 
superiority of this form to all prose forms of utterance. And if a 
nation has never succeeded in creating this high and -adequate form 
for its poetry, then we may conclude that it is not gifted with the 
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genius for high poetry; since the genius for high poetry calls forth 
the high and adequate form, and is inseparable from it. So that, 
on the one hand, from the absence of conspicuous genius in a people 
for poetry, we may assert the absence of an adequate poetical form; 
and on the other hand, again, from the want of an adequate poetical 
form, we may infer the want of conspicuous national genius for poetry, 

And we may proceed, if our estimate of a nation’s success in 
poetry is said to have been much too low, and is called in question, 
in either of two ways. We may compare the production of Corneille 
and Racine which we are said to underrate, we may compare it in 
power, in penetrativeness, in criticism of life, in ability to call forth our 
energy and joy, with the production of Homer and Shakspeare. M, 
Victor Hugo is said to be a poet of the race and lineage of Shakspeare, 
and I hear astonishment expressed at my not ranking him much above 
Wordsworth. Well, then, compare their production, in cases where 
it lends itself to a comparison. Compare the poetry of the moonlight 
scene in Hernani, really the most poetical scene in that play, with the 
poetry of the moonlight scene in the Merchant of Venice. Compare— 


. . . Sur nous, tout en dormant, 
La nature 4 demi veille amoureusement— 


Sit, Jessica ; look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold! 


Compare the laudation of their own country, an inspiring, but also a 
trying theme for a poet, by Shakspeare and Wordsworth on the one 
hand, and by M. Victor Hugo on the other. Compare Shakspeare’s 


This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England— 


or compare Wordsworth’s 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
Which Shakspeare spake, the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held ..., 


with M. Victor Hugo’s 


Non, France, l’univers a besoin que tu vives ! 
Je le redis, la France est un besoin des hommes. 


Who does not recognise the difference of spirit here ? And the differ- 
ence is, that the English lines have the distinctive spirit of high 
poetry, and the French lines have not. 

Here we have been attending to the contents of the verses chosen. 
Let us now attend, so far as we can, to form only, and the result will 
be the same. We will confine ourselves, since our subject is the 
French play in London, to dramatic verse. We want an adequate 
form of verse for high poetic drama. The accepted form with the 
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French is the rhymed Alexandrine. Let us keep the iambic of the 
Greeks or of Shakspeare, let us keep such verse as 


This precious stone set in the silver sea 


present to our minds. Then let us take such verse as this from 


Hernani :— 


Le comte d'Onate, qui l'aime aussi, la garde 

Et comme un majordome et comme un amoureux. 
Quelque reitre, une nuit, gardien peu langoureux’, 
Pourrait bien, &c. Ke. 


or as this from the same :— 
Quant a lutter ensemble 


Sur le terrain d’amour, beau champ qui toujours tremble, 
De fadaises, mon cher, je sais mal faire assaut. 


The words in italics will suffice to give to us, I think, the sense of 
what constitutes the fatal fault of the rhyming Alexandrine of French 
tragedy, its incurable artificiality, its want of the fluidity, the natural- 
ness, the rapid forward movement of true dramatic verse. M. Victor 
Hugo is said to bea cunning and mighty artist in Alexandrines, and so 
unquestionably he is; but he is an artist in a form radically inade- 
quate and inferior, and in which a drama like that of Sophocles or 
Shakspeare is impossible. 

It happens that in our own language we have an example of the 
employment of an inadequate form in tragedy and in elevated poetry, 
and can see the result of it. The rhymed ten-syllable couplet, the 
heroic couplet as it is often called, is such a form. In the earlier 
work of Shakspeare, adopted or adapted by him even if not altogether 
his own work, we find this form often employed. 


Alas! what joy shall noble Talbot have 

To bid his young son welcome to his grave ? 
Away! vexation almost stops my breath 

That sundered friends greet in the hour of death. 
Lucy, farewell; no more my future can 

But curse the cause I cannot aid the man. 
Maine, Blois, Poitiers and Tours are won away 
*Long all of Somerset and his delay. 


Traces of it remain in Shakspeare’s work to the last, in the rhyming 
of final couplets. But because he had so great a genius for true tragic 
poetry, Shakspeare dropped this necessarily inadequate form and took a 
better. We find the rhymed couplet again in Dryden’s tragedies. But 
this vigorous rhetorical poet had no real genius for true tragic poetry, 
and his form is itself a proof of it. True tragic poetry is impossible 
with this inadequate form. Again, all through the eighteenth century 
this form was dominant as the main form for high efforts in English 
poetry; and our serious poetry of that century, accordingly, has 
something inevitably defective and unsatisfactory. When it rises out 
of this, it at the same time adopts instinctively a truer form, as Gray 
Vou. VI.—No. 30. R 
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does in the Elegy. The just use of the ten-syllable couplet is to be seep 
in Chaucer; as a form for tragedy, and for poetry of the most serions 
and elevated kind, it is defective. It makes real adequacy in poetry 
of this kind impossible; and its prevalence, for poetry of this kind, 
proves that those amongst whom it prevails have for poetry of this 
kind no signal gift. 

The case of the great Moliére himself will illustrate the truth 
of what I say. He is by far the chief name in French poetry; 
he is one of the very greatest names in all literature. He has ad. 
mirable and delightful power, penetrativeness, insight; a masterly 
criticism of life. But he is a comic poet. Why? Had he no serious 
ness and depth of nature? He had profound seriousness. And 
would not a dramatic poet with this depth of nature be a tragedian 
if he could? Ofcourse he would. For only by breasting in full the 
storm and cloud of life, breasting it and passing through it and aboye 
it, can the dramatist who feels the weight of mortal things liberate 
himself from the pressure, and rise, as we all seek to rise, to content 
and joy. Tragedy breasts the pressure of life; comedy eludes it, 
half liberates itself from it by irony. But the tragedian, if he 
has the sterner labour, has also the higher prize. Shakspeare has 
more joy than Moliére, more assurance and peace. Othello, with 
all its passion and terror, is on the whole a work animating and 
fortifying; more so a thousand times than George Dandin, which 
is mournfully depressing. Moliére, if he could, would nave given us 
Othellos instead of George Dandins; let us not doubt it. If he 
did not give Othellos to us, it was because the highest sort of poetic 
power was wanting to him; and if the highest sort of poetic power 
had been not wanting to him but present, he would have found no 
adequate form of dramatic verse for conveying it, he would have 
had to create one. For such tasks he had not power; and this is 
only another way of saying that for the highest tasks in poetry the 
genius of his nation appears to have not power. But serious spirit 
and great poet that he was, Moliére had too sound an instinct to 
attempt so earnest a matter as tragic drama with inadequate means. 
It would have been a heart-breaking business for him. He did not 
attempt it, therefore. 

The Misanthrope and the Tartuffe are comedy, but they are 
comedy in verse, poetic comedy. They employ the established verse of 
French dramatic poetry, the Alexandrine. Immense power has gone 
to the making of them ; a world of vigorous sense, piercing observa- 
tion, pathetic meditation, profound criticism of life. Mboliére had 
also one great advantage as a dramatist over Shakspeare; he wrote for 
amore developed theatre, a more developed society. Moreover he 
was at the same time, probably, by nature a better theatre-poet than 
Shakspeare, he had a keener sense for theatrical situation. Shak- 
speare is not rightly to be called, as Goethe calls him, an epitomator 
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tist than a theatre-poet. Moliére—and here his French nature stood 
him in good stead—was a theatre-poet of the very first order. 
Comedy, too, escapes, as has been already said, the test of entire 
seriousness ; it remains, by the law of its being, in a region of com- 
parative lightness and of irony. What is artificial can pass in 
comedy more easily. In spite of all these advantages, the Misan- 
thrope and the Tartuffe have, and have by virtue of their poetic form, 
an artificiality which makes itself felt, and which provokes weariness. 
The freshness and power of Moliére are best felt when he uses prose, 
in pieces such as the Avare, or the Fourberies de Scapin, or George 
Dandin. How entirely the contrary is the case with Shakspeare ; 
how undoubtedly is it his verse which shows his power most! But so 
inadequate a vehicle for dramatic poetry is the French Alexandrine, 
that its sway hindered Moliére, one may think, from being a tragic 
poet at all, in spite of his having gifts for this highest form of 
dramatic poetry which are immeasurably superior to those of any 
other French poet; and in comedy, where he thought he could use 
the Alexandrine, and where he did use it with splendid power, it yet 
in a considerable degree hampered and lamed him, so that this true 
and great poet is actually most satisfactory in his prose. 

If Moliére cannot make us insensible to the inherent defects of 
French dramatic poetry, still less can Corneille and Racine. Corneille 
has energy and nobility, Racine an often Virgilian sweetness and 
pathos. But while Moliére in depth, penetrativeness, and powerful 
criticism of life, belongs to the same family as Sophocles and 
Shakspeare, Corneille and Racine are quite of another order. We 
must not be misled by the excessive estimate of them among their 
own countrymen. I remember an answer of M. Sainte-Beuve, who 
always treated me with great kindness, and to whom I ventured to 
say that I could not think Lamartine a poet of very high importance. 
‘He was important to ws,’ answered M. Sainte-Beuve. In a far higher 
degree can a Frenchman say of Corneille and Racine, ‘They were 
important to us.’ Voltaire pronounces of them: ‘These men taught 
our nation to think, to feel, and to express itself’ Ces hommes 
enseignerent & la nation & penser, & sentir et & s’exprimer. They 
were thus the instructors and formers of a society in many respects 
the most civilised and consummate that the world has ever seen, and 
which certainly is not inclined to underrate its own advantages. How 
natural, then, that it should feel grateful to its formers and should 
extol them! ‘Tell your brother Rodolphe,’ writes Joseph de Maistre 
from Russia to his daughter at home, ‘to get on with his French 
poets; let him have them by heart, the inimitable Racine above all, 
never mind whether he understands him or not. I did not under- 
stand him when my mother used to come and sit on my bed, and 
repeat from him, and put me to sleep with her beautiful voice to the 
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sound of this incomparable music. I knew hundreds of lines of him 
before I could read; and that is why my ears, having drunk in this 
ambrosia betimes, have never been able to endure common stuff 
since.’ What a spell must such early use have had for rivetting the 
affections; and how civilising are such affections, how honourable to 
the society which can be imbued with them, to the literature which 
can inspire them! Pope was in a similar way, though not at all in 
the same degree, a forming and civilising influence to our grand- 
fathers, and limited their literary taste while he stimulated and 
formed it. So, too, the Greek boy was fed by his mother and nurse 
with Homer; but then in this case it was Homer! 

We English had Shakspeare waiting to open our eyes, whenso- 
ever a favourable moment came, to the insufficiencies of Pope, but the 
French had no Shakspeare to open their eyes to the insufficiencies of 
Corneille and Racine. Great artists like Talma and Rachel, whose 
power as actors was far superior to the power as poets of the 
dramatists whose work they were rendering, filled out with their own 
life and warmth the parts into which they threw themselves, gave 
body to what was meagre, fire to what was cold, and themselves 
supported the poetry of the French classic drama rather than were 
supported by it. It was easier to think the poetry of Racine 
inimitable when Talma or Rachel was seen producing in it such 
inimitable effects. Indeed, French acting is so good that there are 
few pieces, excepting always those of Moliére, in the repertory of a 
company such as that which we have just seen, where the actors do 
not show themselves to be superior to the pieces they render, and to 
be worthy of better. 

Phédre is a work of much beauty, yet certainly one felt this in 
seeing Rachel in the part of Phédre. I am not sure that one feels it 
in seeing Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt as Phédre, but I am sure that one 
feels it in seeing her as Dofia Sol. The tragedy of M. Victor Hugo 
has always, indeed, stirring events in plenty, and so long as the 
human nerves are what they are, so long will things like the sounding 
of the horn in the famous fifth act of Hernani produce a thrill in us. 
But so will Werner’s Twenty-fourth of February, or Scott’s House of 
Aspen. A thrill of this sort may be raised in us, and yet our poetic 
sense may remain profoundly dissatisfied. So it remains in Hernani. 
M. Sarcey, a critic always acute and intelligent, and whom one reads 
with profit and pleasure, says that we are fatigued by the long speeches 
in Hernani, and that we do not appreciate what delights French people 
in it, the splendour of the verse, the wondrous beauty of the style, the 
poetry. Here recurs the question as to the adequacy of the French 
Alexandrine as tragic verse. If this form is vitally inadequate for 
tragedy, then to speak absolutely of splendour of verse and wondrous 
beauty of style in it when employed for tragedy is misleading. Be- 
yond doubt M. Victor Hugo has an admirable gift for versification. So 
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had Pope. But to speak absolutely of the splendour of verse and 
wondrous beauty of style of the Essay on Man would be misleading. 
Such terms can be properly used only of verse and style of an 
altogether higher and more adequate kind, a verse and style like that 
of Dante or Milton. Pope’s brilliant gift for versification is exercised 
within the limits of a form inadequate for true philosophic poetry, 
and by its very presence excluding it. M. Victor Hugo’s brilliant 
gift for versification is exercised within the limits of a form in- 
adequate for true tragic poetry, and by its very presence excluding it. 

But, if we are called upon to prove this from the poetry itself, 
instead of inferring it from the form, our task, in the case of Hernani, 
is really only too easy. What is the poetical value of this famous 
fifth act of Hernani? What poetical truth, or verisimilitude, or 
possibility has Ruy Gomez, this chivalrous old Spanish grandee, this 
venerable nobleman, who, because he cannot marry his niece, presents 
himself to her and her husband upon their wedding night, and insists 
on the husband performing an old promise to commit suicide if sum- 
moned by Ruy Gomez todo so? Naturally the poor young couple 
raise difficulties, and the venerable nobleman keeps plying them with 
Bois! Allons! Le sépulere est ouvert, et je ne puis attendre! J'ai 
hate! Il faut mourir! This is a mere character of Surrey melo- 
drama. And Hernani, who, when he is reminded that it is by his 
father’s head that he has sworn to commit suicide, exclaims: 


Mon pére! mon pére !—Ah! j’en perdrai la raison ! 


and who, when Dojia Sol gets the poison away from him, entreats her 


to return it— 
Par pitié, ce poison, 


Rends-le-moi! Par l’amour, par notre ime immortelle ! 
because 

Le duc a ma parole, et mon pére est la-haut. 
The poetry ! says M. Sarcey ;—and one thinks of the poetry of Lear. 
M. Sarcey must pardon me for saying that in 

Le duc a ma parole, et mon pére est 1a-haut 


we are not in the world of poetry at all, hardly even in the world of 
literature, unless it be the literature of Bombastes Furioso. 

Our sense for what is poetry and what is not, the attractiveness 
of the French plays and players must not make us unlearn. We may 
retain our old conviction of the fundamental insufficiency, both in 
substance and in form, of the classic tragedy of the French. We may 
keep, too, what in the main has always been the English estimate of 
Moliére: that he is a man of creative and splendid power, a dramatist 
whose work is truly delightful, edifying and immortal; but that even 
he, in poetic drama, is hampered and has not full swing, and, in con- 
sequence, leaves us somewhat dissatisfied.. Finally, we poor old people 
should pluck up courage to stand out yet, for the few years of life 
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that remain to us, against that passing illusion of the turbulent young 
generation around us, that M. Victor Hugo is a poet of the race and 
lineage of Shakspeare. 

What are we to say of the prose drama of modern life, the drama of 
which the Sphinz and the Etrangere and the Demi-Monde are types, 
and which was the most strongly attractive part, probably, of the feast 
offered to us by the French company? The first thing to be said of 
these pieces is that they are admirably acted. But then, constantly, 
as I have already said, one has the feeling that the French actors are 
better,than the pieces which they play. What are we to think of this 
modern prose drama itself, the drama of M. Octave Feuillet, and M. 
Alexandre Dumas the younger, and M. Augier? Some of the pieces 
composing it are better constructed and written than others, and 
much more effective. But this whole drama has one character 
common to it all; it may be best described as the theatre of the 
homme sensuel moyen, the average sensual man, whose country is 
France, and whose city is Paris, and whose ideal life is the free, gay, 
pleasurable life of Paris, Of course there is in Paris much life of 
another sort too, as there are in France many men of another type 
than that of the homme sensuel moyen. But for many reasons, 
which I need not enumerate here, the life of the free, confident, 
harmonious development of the senses, all round, has been able to 
establish itself among the French, and at Paris, as it has established 
itself nowhere else, and the ideal life of Paris is this sort of life 
triumphant. And of this ideal the modern French drama, works like 
the Sphinx and the Etrangére and the Demi-Monde, are the expres- 
sion’; it is the drama, I say, of the homme sensuel moyen, the average 
sensual man. It represents the life of the senses developing them- 
selves‘all round without misgiving, a life confident, fair and free, with 
fireworks of fine emotions, grand passions and dévowement, lighting 
it up when necessary. 

We in England have no modern drama at all. We have our 
Elizabethan drama. We have a drama of the last century and of the 
latter part of the century preceding, a drama which may be called our 
drama of the town, when the town was an entity powerful enough, 
because homogeneous enough, to evoke a drama embodying its notions 
of life. But we have no modern drama. Our vast society is not 
homogeneous enough, not sufficiently united, even any large portion 
of it, in a common view of life, a common ideal, capable of serving 
as basis for a modern English drama. We have apparitions of poetic 
and romantic drama (as the French, too, have their charming Grin- 
gore), which are always possible, because man has always in his nature 
the poetical fibre. Then we have numberless imitations and adapta- 
tions from the French. All of these are at the bottom fantastic. We 
may truly say of them that ‘truth and sense and liberty are flown.’ 
And the reason is evident. They are pages out of a life which the ideal 
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ofthe homme sensuel moyen rules, transferred to a life where this ideal 
does not reign. For the attentive observer the result is a sense of 

incurable falsity in the piece as adapted. Let me give an example. 

Everybody remembers Pink Dominoes. The piece turns upon an 

incident possible and natural enough in the life of Paris. Trans- 

ferred to the life of London, the incident is unreal, and its unreality 

makes the whole piece, in its English form, fantastic and absurd. 

Still that does not prevent such pieces, and the theatre generally, 
from exercising a great attraction. For we are at the end of a period, 
and have to deal with the facts and symptoms of a new period on 
which we are entering; and prominent among these fresh facts and 
symptoms is the irresistibility of the theatre. We know how the 
Elizabethan theatre had its cause in an ardent zest for life and living, a 
bold and large curiosity, a desire for a fuller, richer existence, pervad- 
ing this nation at large, as they pervaded other nations, after the long 
medieval time of obstruction and restraint. But we know too how 
the great middle class of this nation, alarmed at grave symptoms 
which showed themselves in the movement, drew back, made choice 
for its spirit to live at one point instead of living, or trying to live, at 
many, entered, as I have so often said, the prison of Puritanism, and 
had the key turned upon its spirit there for two hundred years. It 
forsook the theatre. The theatre reflected the aspiration of a great 
community for a fuller and richer sense of human existence no more. 
It came afterwards to reflect the aspirations of‘ the town.’ It developed 
adrama to suit these aspirations ; while it also recalled and re-exhibited 
the Elizabethan drama, so far as ‘ the town’ wanted it and liked it. 
Finally, as ‘the town’ ceased to be homogeneous, the theatre ceased 
to develope anything expressive. It still repeated the old with more 
or less of talent, but the mass of the British middle class kept quite 
aloof from the whole thing. I remember that, happening to be at 
Shrewsbury twenty years ago, and finding the whole Haymarket com- 
pany acting there, I went to the theatre. Never was there such a 
scene of desolation. Scattered at very distant intervals through the 
boxes were some half-dozen chance-comers like myself; there were some 
soldiers and their friends in the pit, and a good many riff-raff in the 
upper gallery. The real townspeople, the people who carried forward 
the business and life of Shrewsbury, and who filled its churches and 
chapels on Sundays, were entirely absent. I pitied the excellent 
Haymarket company ; it must have been like acting to oneself upon an 
iceberg. Here one had a good example, as I thought at the time, 
and as I have often thought since, of the complete estrangement of 
the British middle class from the theatre. 

What is certain is that a signal change is coming over us, and that 
it has already made great progress. It is said that there are now 
forty theatres in London. Even in Edinburgh, where in old times a 
single theatre maintained itself under protest, there are now, I be- 
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lieve, over half-a-dozen. The change is not due only to an increased 
liking in the upper class and in the working class for the theatre, 
Their liking for it has certainly increased, but this is not enough to 
account for the change. The attraction of the theatre begins to be 
felt again, after a long interval of insensibility, by the middle class 
also. Our French friends would say that this class, long petrified in 
a narrow Protestantism and in a perpetual reading of the Bible, was 
beginning at last to grow conscious of the horrible unnaturalness and 
ennui of its life, and was seeking to escape from it. Undoubtedly 
the type of religion to which the British middle class has sacrificed 
the theatre, as it has sacrificed so much besides, is defective. But I 
prefer to say that this great class, having had the discipline of its 
religion, is now awakening to the sure truth that the human spirit 
cannot live right if it lives by one point only, that it can and ought 
to live by several points at the same time. The human spirit has 
a vital need, as we say, for conduct and religion ; but it has the need 
also for expansion, for intellect and knowledge, for beauty, for social 
life and manners. The revelation of these additional needs brings 
the middle class to the theatre. 

The revelation was indispensable, the needs are real, the theatre 
is one of the mightiest means of satisfying them, and the theatre, 
therefore, is irresistible. That conclusion, at any rate, we may take 
for certain. But I see our community turning to the theatre with 
eagerness, and finding the English theatre without organisation, or 
purpose, or dignity, and no modern English drama at all except a 
fantastical one. And then I see the French company from the chief 
theatre of Paris showing themselves to us in London—a society of 
actors admirable in organisation, purpose, and dignity, with a modern 
drama not fantastic at all, but corresponding with fidelity to a 
very palpable and powerful ideal, the ideal of the life of the homme 
sensuel moyen in Paris, his beautiful city. I see in England a 
materialised upper class, sensible of the nullity of our own modern 
drama, impatient of the state of false constraint and of blank to which 
the Puritanism of our middle class has brought our stage and much 
of our life, delighting in such drama as the modern drama of Paris; 
the emancipated youth of both sexes delighting in it; the new and 
clever newspapers, which push on the work of emancipation and serve 
as devoted missionaries of the gospel of the life of Paris and of the 
ideal of the average sensual man, delighting in it. And in this 
condition of affairs I see the middle class beginning to arrive at the 
theatre again after its abstention of two centuries and more ; arriving 
eager and curious, but a little bewildered. 

Now, lest at this critical moment such drama as the Sphina and the 
Etrangére and the Demi-Monde, positive as it is, and powerful as it 
is, and pushed as it is, and played with such prodigious care and 
talent, should too much rule the situation, let us take heart of grace 
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and say that as the right conclusion from the unparalleled success of 
the French company was not that we should reverse our old notions 
about the tragedy of M. Victor Hugo, or about French classic tragedy, 
or even about the poetic drama of the great Moliére, so neither is it 
the right conclusion that we should be converted and become be- 
lievers in the legitimacy of the ideal of the life of the homme 
sensuel moyen, and in the sufficiency of its drama. This is not the 
occasion to deliver a moral discourse. It is enough to revert to what 
has been already said, and to remark that the French ideal and its 
theatre have the defect of leaving out too much of life, of treating 
the soul as if it lived at one point or group of points only, of ig- 
noring other points, or groups of points, at which it must live as well. 
And herein the conception of life shown in this French ideal and in 
its drama really resembles, different as in other ways they are, the con- 


ception of life prevalent with the British middle class, and has the like 


detect > both conceptions of lifeare too narrow. Sooner or later, if we 
adopt either, our soul and spirit are starved, and go amiss, and suffer. 
What are we to learn then from the marvellous success and attrac- 
tiveness of the performances at the Gaiety Theatre; what 7s the 
consequence which it is right and rational for us to draw? Surely it 
is this : ‘ The theatre is irresistible ; organise the theatre.’ Surely if 
we wish to stand less in our own way and to have clear notions of the 
consequences of things, it is to this conclusion that we should come. 
The performances of the French company show us plainly, I think, 
what is gained—the theatre being admitted to be an irresistible 
need for civilised communities—by organising the theatre. Some 
of the drama played by this company is, as we have seen, questionable. 
But in the absence of an organisation such as that of this company 
it would be played more, it would, with a lower drama still to accom- 
pany it, almost if not altogether reign, it would have far less correction 
and relief by better things. An older and better drama, containing 
many things of high merit, some things of surpassing merit, is kept 
before the public by means of this company, is given frequently, is 
given to perfection. Pieces of truth and beauty, which emerge here 
and there among the questionable pieces of the modern drama, get 
the benefit of this company’s skill, and are given to perfection. ‘The 
questionable pieces themselves lose something of their unprofitableness 
and vice in their hands; the acting carries us into the world of sound 
and pleasing art if the piece does not. And the type of perfection 
fixed by these fine actors influences for good every actor in France. 
Secondly, the French company shows us not only what is gained 
by organising the theatre, but what is meant by organising it. The 
organisation in the example before us is simple and rational. We 
have a society of good actors, with a grant from the State on con- 
dition of their giving with frequency the famous and classic stage-plays 
of their nation, and with a commissioner of the State attached to the 
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society and taking part in the council with it. But the society is to all 
intents and purposes self-governing. In connexion with it is the school 
of dramatic elocution of the Conservatoire, a school with the names 
of Regnier, Monrose, Got and Delaunay on its roll of professors. 

The Society of the French Theatre dates from Louis the Fourteenth 
and from the great century, and has traditions, effect, consistency, 
and a place in the public esteem, which are not to be won in a day. 
But its organisation is such as a judicious man, desiring the results 
which have been by this time won, would naturally have devised ; 
and it is such as a judicious man, desiring in another country to 
secure like results, would naturally imitate. 

We have in England everything to make us dissatisfied with 
the chaotic and ineffective condition into which our theatre has 
fallen. We have the remembrance of better things in the past, and 
the elements for better things in the future. We have a splendid 
national drama of the Elizabethan age, and a later drama which has 
no lack of pieces conspicuous by their stage-qualities, their vivacity 
and their talent, and interesting by their pictures of manners. We 
have had great actors. We have good actors not a few at the present 
moment. But we have been unlucky, as we so often are, in the work 
of organisation. In the essay at organisation which we had, in the 
patent theatres with their exclusive privilege of acting Shakspeare, 
we find by no means an example, such as we have in the constitution 
of the French Theatre, of what a judicious man, seeking the 
good of the drama and of the public, would naturally devise. We 
find rather such a machinery as might be devised by a man prone 
to stand in his own way, and devoid of clear notions of the con- 
sequences of things. It was inevitable that the patent theatres 
should provoke discontent and attack ; they were attacked and their 
privilege fell. Still to this essay, however imperfect, of a public or- 
ganisation for the English theatre, our stage owes the days of power 
and greatness it has enjoyed. So far as we have had a school of great 
actors, so far as our stage has had tradition, effect, consistency, and a 
hold on public esteem, it had them under the system of the privi- 
leged theatres. The system had its faults, and was abandoned ; and 
then, instead of devising a better plan of public organisation for the 
English theatre, we gladly took refuge in cur favourite doctrines of 
the mischief of State interference, of the blessedness of leaving every 
man free to do as he likes, of the impertinence of presuming to check 
any man’s natural taste for the bathos and to press him to relish the 
sublime. We left the English theatre to take its chance. Its pre- 
sent impotence is the result. 

It seems to me that every one of us is concerned to find a remedy 
for this melancholy state of things, and that the pleasure we have had in 
the visit of the French company is barren, unless it leaves us with the 
impulse to do so, and with the lesson how alone it can be rationally 
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done. ‘ Forget ’—can we not hear these fine artists saying in an under- 
tone to us, amidst their graceful compliments of adieu?—‘ forget your 
clap-trap, and believe that the State, the nation in its collective and 
corporate character, does well to concern itself about an influence so 
important to national life and manners as the theatre. Form a com- 
pany out of the materials ready to your hand in your many good actors 
or actors of promise. Give them Drury Lane Theatre, Let them 
have a grant from your Science and Art Department ; let some intelli- 
gent and accomplished man, like our friend Mr. Pigott, your present 
Examiner of Plays, be joined to them as Commissioner from the De- 
partment, to see that the conditions of the grant are observed. Let 
the conditions of the grant be that a repertory is agreed upon, taken 
out of the works of Shakspeare and out of the volumes of the Modern 
British Drama, and that pieces from this repertory are played a 
certain number of times in each season; as to new pieces, let your 
company use its discretion. Let a school of dramatic elocution and 
declamation be instituted in connexion with your company; it 
may surprise you to hear that elocution and declamation are things 
to be taught and learnt, and do not come by nature, but it is so. 
Your best and most serious actors’ (this is added with a smile) 
‘would have been better if in their youth they had learnt elocution. 
These recommendations, you may think, are not very much; but, 
as your divine William says, they are enough ; they will serve. Try 
them. When your institution in the west of London has become a 
success, plant a second of like kind in the east. The people will 
have the theatre ; then make it a good one. Let your two or three 
chief provincial towns institute, with municipal subsidy and co-opera- 
tion, theatres such as you institute in the metropolis with State subsidy 
and co-operation. So you will restore the English theatre, and then 
a modern drama of your own will also, probably, spring up amongst you, 
and you will not have to come to us for pieces like Pink Dominoes.’ 

No, and we will hope, too, that the modern English drama, when it 
comes, may be something different from even the Sphinx and the 
Demi-Monde. For my part, I have all confidence, that if it ever 
comes, it will be different and better. But let us not say a word to 
wound the feelings of those who have given us so much pleasure, 
and who leave to us as a parting legacy such excellent advice. 
For excellent advice it is, and everything we saw these artists say 
and do upon the Gaiety stage inculcates it for us, whether they 
exactly formulated it in words or no. And still, even now that 
they are gone, when I pass along the Strand and come opposite to 
the Gaiety Theatre, I see a fugitive vision of delicate features under 
a shower of hair and a cloud of lace, and hear the voice of Mdlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt saying in its most caressing tones to the Londoners : 
The theatre is irresistible ; organise the theatre ! 


Matrurew ARNOLD. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY IN INDIA: 
THE LAND AND PEOPLE:' 


II. 


At Delhi we are the guests of the Commissioner, who lives 
in a handsome house outside the walls, called Ludlow Castle. In 
the grounds of this house was planted, at the Mutiny in 1857, 
one of the batteries that crumbled the walls near the Cashmere 
Gate; and behind it is the ridge on which lay the small 
English force—at its greatest 7,000 men—that, during the terrific 
heat from June till September, had to take a walled city held by 
60,000 rebel native soldiers. We passed in through the Cashmere 
Gate, which, with the broken wall, is left as the siege left it, and 
saw the spot where the brave young engineer officers, Home and 
Salkeld, fastened the powder bags to the gates and applied the 
fire, when one was killed and the other fell mortally wounded into 
the ditch. Nobly seconded by their sergeants, two of whom were 
killed, the gate was blown in, and the assaulting column rushed 
up under General Nicholson and captured that position. I followed 
the gallant Nicholson’s course along the wall inside to the spot where 
he fell mortally wounded. We went through the fort, the palace, 
and the city, and finally to the tomb of Humayoon, five miles out, 
where the King of Delhi took refuge, and whence he and his sons were 
dragged out from the midst of thousands of their followers by the 
brave Hodgson and his men. 

Then we drove seven miles farther to the Kootub—the highest 
tower in the world, built 600 years ago, and in the most perfect 
preservation, and wonderfully symmetrical and beautiful. We went 
up to the gallery on the first story, and got a splendid view of 
the country, which, all the distance from Delhi—eleven miles—is 
. a succession of ruined cities, palaces, and tombs. It must at one 
time have been in a far more flourishing condition than at present, 
and doubtless this splendid, elegant, and massive tower will see many 
generations yet—some, perhaps, recalling the grandeur of its earlier 
time. There is an archway close to the tower, said to be the most 
beautiful in India, of red sandstone, beautifully hewn and carved, 
inlaid with marble, with four arches and a splendid dome. 


1 See Map in July number. 
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On the 1st of December I rose early and walked out with Colonel 
Davis to the ‘ Ridge.’ It was like a lovely summer morning at home. 
The country all round is covered with parklike trees, and has a rich and 
luxuriant appearance. The Indian cork tree is in flower with delicate 
pendent petals and pretty white flowers. There is also the acacia 
with its yellow flower and sweet perfume. From this point we drove 
tbrough the centre of the city into the Queen’s Park, which is very 
pretty, extensive, and well shaded, with open ground for cricket. 
The military band plays once a week, and the native public resort 
to it in great numbers. The park is open to all, and is entered from 
the principal business street, just as you might out of the Strand. 
The population of Delhi is 160,000. 

In the evening I walked over the land of one of the cultivators, who 
was busy in his market garden in the environs of the city. The ground 
had been waste, covered with large stones. The municipality set to 
work and had the stones taken out, and the ground trenched and 
well filled with street sweepings and manure. It is now let at 
40s. an acre. The tenant readily answered every question. He 
has a well sixty feet deep, from which he waters his land. It is 
worked by four oxen, which do the other work of the farm besides. 
The ground grows all sorts of vegetables and flowers for sale in the 
city—two crops in the year, corn and vegetables in succession. The 
effect of the manure is expected to last for ten years. This man 
cultivates fourteen acres. ile employs five men, who are paid 10s. 
each a month, with vegetables besides. They work all days of the 
week, except one holiday every new moon. He has a fine crop of 
cauliflowers now on the ground, which he sells at 2d. ahead. His 
well supplies water for twelve acres, some of the crops getting eight 
waterings. The man was very intelligent, and appeared a wide- 
awake, industrious, careful fellow—a Rajpoot—but bare-legged and 
bare-footed, like others. No Englishman or Scotchman of the same 
rank could be more clear and businesslike in his explanation. 

December 4.—Yesterday we came on to Ulwar, a native State, 
with a population of 780,000, where a young man of twenty rules 
under the guidance of an English political agent. We saw his High- 
ness’s palace, his stud, comprising Arab blood of pure strain, and his 
elephants and camels, and finally his wild beasts—all very princely. 
The country differs from the great plain of India in having hills in it. 


The capital is 1,000 feet above the sea, and the fort which defends 


the city is behind and 1,000 feet above it. The position is very 
picturesque. The city is walled, and full of active, busy people, more 
so than in British India generally, and there is more sign of life— 


I believe because it has the advantage of a reigning prince resident, | 


who spends his income at home. 
The villages and farming are inferior to those i our territory, 


though the rate of Government assessment is higher; and the country 
' 
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being of a sandy nature, the drought has told with terrible severity, 
many villages having lost half their people and working cattle from 
famine. A certain amount of help was given to the famishing, but 
not with the same feeling of responsibility or to the same generous 
extent as in our possessions. Twenty per cent. of the whole popu- 
lation have died or emigrated, and fever is very general and fatal, 
owing to the weakness consequent on scarcity. 

Next day we reached the native State and city of Jeypore, the 
country still flat but with picturesque hills dotted over its surface. 
We drove through the public gardens, which are very handsome, and 
then through the city, which is surrounded by a strong wall. The 
city is laid out in parallel lines, two great streets, each two anda 
half miles long, perfectly level and straight, being crossed at right 
angles by narrow streets. The population of the city is 170,000, 
that of the State two millions. The great streets are very wide, 
with fine pavements at each side for foot passengers. The houses 
are built with some degree of regul*r irregularity, all of pinkish 
colour, with every variety of elevation and the prettiest little 
baleonied windows dotted along their fronts. One block of the 
city, being one-eighth of its extent, is occupied by the palace of 
the Maharajah—a vast structure or series of courts and buildings, 
the innermost of all being the residence of the prince and his 
family—a fairly large one, you will say, when I tell you that, 
besides nine wives and their attendants, he has more than two 
thousand women in his establishment. We first ascended by a long 
rising pathway, winding up till ‘we reached the roof, where there 
is a little marble canopy and pillars, under which you have shelter 
from the sun, and whence you command a panorama of the whole 
scene. It was like a scene in a play, or from the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ Gardens stretched away, filled with servitors of the palace 
—men and women, walking about among beds of flowers and 
grass—fountains playing, and at some distance a fine pond; beyond 
it a larger one like a lake, on which a small pleasure steamer is 
kept; beyond that woods and palm trees, and a water palace some 
two miles out, with a still larger lake stretching to the ridge of pre- 
cipitous hills, 1,000 feet high, that shut in all approach on that side 
of the city, except at one point, where a huge gateway closes or opens 
the only pass. Turning round, your eye follows this line, barring 
out the outer world and sheltering inside of it gardens and houses, 
‘ and at the opposite end guarded by forts on conical hills that meet 
the ridge behind the city. On the top of it is the fort of Jeypore, 
2,000 feet above the sea, 800 feet above the city. The sun was 
making the finest effect of light and shade on the purple-coloured 
hills, refreshed by the sparkling verdure of the trees on the plain. 

December 5.—Before breakfast we drove eight miles out to 
examine the country and the public works of the State, which are 
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under the management of Captain Jacob, who has been eleven years 
here, and has constructed all the roads and irrigation works during 
that time. He lays a report and estimate before the Maharajah, who, 
upon approval, places the amount at his disposal, so that no after 
interruption in the execution of the work occurs. The complaint in 
our territory is that works are begun, then delayed for want of funds, 
and when completed are proportionately costly. The plans and 
superintendence here cost 64 per cent. on the expenditure ; in India, 
Iwas told, the cost greatly exceeds that amount. The cultivated 
land-is a light sandy loam, into which any rain that falls sinks and 
does not run off. The rent paid to Government for such of it as lies 
well is 12s. an acre, and 6s. more for water if supplied from irrigating 
channels. Sometimes the Government rent is paid in kind—a pro- 
portion of the produce. We meta row of some eighty bullocks carrying 
the Government rent of a village, in bags of corn over their backs, 
into Jeypore. Though the assessment is much higher than in British 
India for similar land, the people seem exactly in the same condition. 
They are never allowed to be sold up by the bunyia, neither their 
land nor working cattle. Within a few miles of Jeypore the land 
becomes very sandy, and a large tract of this is kept in a wild state 
for hunting antelopes and pigs, and sometimes a tiger is found. After 
mounting our elephants and crossing the pass we returned home in the 
moonlight. 

Next morning we passed through an encampment of natives, and 
were forcibly reminded of the Scripture ‘two women grinding at the 
mill.” There they were sitting on each side of the circular stone, 
and with great quickness grinding the flour for the day’s repast. We 
now took rail for Ajmere—ninety miles—which we reached in seven 
hours. This is one of the State lines, made by the Government on 
a cheaper scale than the great guaranteed ones—about 6,000/. a 
mile, narrow gauge, and very comfortable ; everything finished in 
the best style, stations complete; and at Ajmere, which is the 
central station, great engineering shops are being constructed for 
the repairs, with a little railway town springing up around it. When 
the line is completed to Ahmedabad, there will be a direct run 
from Delhi to Bombay, shortening the present journey by nearly 
400 miles; but between that point and Delhi there is a break 
of gauge, which must greatly impede the heavy through goods traffic, 
and appears to me a most erroneous economy. 

At Ajmere we were hospitably received by the commissioner, who 
lives in a pretty house placed on the edge of an extensive lake, 
bounded on the opposite side by high and rugged hills. Ajmere 
itself is 1,800 feet above the sea-level, and these hills 800 more; so 
that we are on the backbone of Central India, the water now flowing 
west. This place is quite lovely. Above the city is a still higher 
hill, rising 1,200 feet. It is like the better class of Indian cities, and 
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possesses a very sacred Hindu temple, at the door of which we were 
met by all the principal priests and each presented with wreaths of 
flowers. Behind this temple is a deep abyss with a spring of water 
at the bottom, whence the people draw their supplies. A little 
on one side are the ruins of what is said to be the finest Hindu 
temple in India, covered in front by a fagade of Moslem architecture 
of wonderful majesty. A Mahometan conqueror ordered the Hindu 
temple to be thus converted to the true faith, and took this means of 
doing it. Both are now only splendid ruins. 

In our drive we passed the Mayo College—a new college, erected 
by the Rajpootana chiefs for the education of their youths of princely 
birth—at present under the management of Captain Loch, on the prin- 
ciple of an English public school. Each chief has built a residence, 
or ‘ house,’ for his party, and, as they are all different and all near the 
main school, there is much variety and beauty in the whole. I saw 
the boys out playing lawn tennis. They play cricket also, and are thus 
being brought up with manly English habits, though not to despise 
their own people, but if possible to carry to their homes a portion of 
that English love of truth and fair play which may serve them as 
chiefs hereafter. The drive all the way was on excellent roads, lined 
with fine trees, with plenty of shade. 

The Sambre Salt Lake in this neighbourhood is the source of salt 
for Northern and Central India. The quantity to be had here 
and in the river Loony is unlimited. This river falls into the Gulf 
of Cutch, and for many miles near its outlet the salt is very pure 
and fine. Millions of tons of it are yearly washed away by the sea 
in the Run of Cutch. Mr. Halsey, the Salt Commissioner, has lately 
visited this almost unknown country, where he found an isolated but 
strong race of people inhabiting a fine stretch of land cut off by 
sandy deserts from the rest of mankind. By recent fiscal changes, 
and arrangements with native independent chiefs, the monstrous 
hedge or Customs line has been abolished, and by approved appliances 
the cost of getting the salt has been largely reduced. This saving 
will be an important service to the State if it enables the tax to be 
reduced, or adds another million to the revenue without imposing 
any additional charge on the consumer. 

Leaving Ajmere at night, we returned through Jeypore and 
Bhurtpore to Agra. The hills soon disappeared, and at daylight we 
had again enteredthe great plain of the Ganges. The most obvious 
feature of difference in the appearance between the native States and 
British territory is the greater prevalence of trees in the latter. 
Mr. Brandis, the Inspector-General of Forests, tells me that his 
department is preserving existing forests and preventing their waste, 
but they have found it too expensive to replant. Nor is it necessary, 
for Nature, if she is left to herself, soon covers the ground with new 
trees in those forest tracts where they had been wasted. With this 
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object these are enclosed, in stony ground among the hills, by stone 
dykes exactly like ours at home, and in places where there is not this 
resource by the prickly thorn—Euphorbia—which quickly springs up 
and makes an impenetrable hedge. A most singular provision of 
nature seems to prevail for the preservation of trees, and thereby 
moisture and shade. This prickly thorn spreads rapidly over all 
uncultivated ground, and the birds flying about drop seeds of trees 
among its branches. Some of these reach the ground and in the rains 
take root, and out of the midst of those wide-spreading prickly thorns, 
which no animal can penetrate, you find a young and lusty tree which 
has been guarded from all danger in its early period of growth. 

The poverty of the cultivator makes him very dependent on the 
native money-lender. The first pressure that drives him to seek this 
aid is the prompt payment demanded of the Government assessment. 
It is fixed for a term of years, and must be paid whether the season is 
good or bad. If the season is bad, and the crop partially fails, he has 
no help but in the Bunyia. Many devices have been thought of to 
relieve him, one of which seems to have much to recommend it. Let 
the Government assessment be so much money in the aggregate for 
ten years, with a power in the hand of the collector to suspend collec- 
tion in bad seasons and double it in good. The present assessment 
may be very low, but in a bad year when there is no surplus, a man 
with no capital has nothing with which to pay it. Whena productive 
year comes, the assessment is so moderate that the surplus will readily 
answer the doubled demand, and the poor cultivator will then be able 
to meet: his engagements to the Government without having incurred 
the ruinous rates of interest which would have otherwise been charged 
by the money-lender. This would in reality be a modified plan of 
Government banking, but applicable only to the payment of the rent 
or Government assessment, and involving no further risk or detail of 
management on the part of the Government. 

The system of Government advances called Tuccavi, for the 
purpose of enabling the landholder to make wells or other permanent 
improvements, is so overloaded by precautions in the shape of forms 
and stamps, and applications to the courts, and the employment of paid 
agents, and delays, all which cost the borrower a very large propor- 
tion of the whole advance, that comparatively little use is made of it. 

The collection of the revenue itself is becoming more difficult 
from the constant growth of judicial work. The Tahsildars, or 
native collectors, who are also magistrates, find the judicial work 
more dignified and attractive, and a shorter road to promotion. 
They now move about their circles with less frequency, and are 
becoming less acquainted with the character and condition of the 
people. And the same is the case with the English officers who 
supervise them, but who, from the great increase of als, are 
detained in their courts, and are obliged to subordinat¢’the far more 
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important duty of acquiring a personal knowledge of the people 
themselves to this discharge of judicial functions. This has become 
aggravated by the elaborate procedure introduced in recent years, by 
which cases which might have been disposed of satisfactorily to both 
parties in two or three hours, now occupy more than an equal number 
of days. Thus the business of Government is becoming enormously 
hampered and increased by the introduction of principles and practice 
suited to entirely different circumstances. 


The North-West Provinces and Oudh contain a population larger 
than that of France, and are for the cultivated area the most 
populous in India, 765 to the square mile. To maintain such a 
population, with no other important industry but the cultivation of 
the land, is of itself a proof that the soil must be fertile. 

Before leaving Lucknow to examine the country, I visited the city, 
and the scenes of British valour which have given it an imperishable 
name. The Residency so long defended against the rebels, the room in 
which Sir Henry Lawrence received his death-wound, Dr. Fayrer’s 
house in which he died, the Baillie guard so nobly held by a small 
body of faithful Sepoys, are all now kept neat and trim as a garden, 
though the ruins still show the mark of the shot and shell unavailingly 
rained upon them. I saw also the house where Havelock died, and 
his tomb at the Alumbagh, and the enclosure within which a large 
body of the rebel soldiers took shelter, whence none escaped alive. 
Now all is peaceful. There are great open spaces where houses have 
been demolished, to leave free range for guns. But there is danger 
near this large and unquiet population in having no fortress in which 
to make a stand against sudden attack. The roads and gardens and 
public parks surrounding the city are most extensive and beautiful, but 
the 400,000 inhabitants care little to participate in their enjoyment. 

The Talookdars of Oudh were originally either hereditary land- 
-owners or the King’s collectors, and each of them had many villages 
under his charge. When we annexed the country, the Government 
dealt directly with the cultivators through the head men of the villages. 
This aroused the vigorous animosity of the Talookdars, and at the 
mutiny many joined, probably encouraged, the outbreak. The heads 
of the villages or petty zemindars, whom we had intended to secure by 
our policy, left us at once and joined their former chiefs. When the 
mutiny was quelled, the ancient system was reverted to, the Talook- 
dars were replaced over their villages, and the small zemindars were 
reduced to the position of under-proprietors. There are thus three 
stages of tenure. The Government, as superior, the Talookdars, as 
equal sharers with the Government of the surplus revenue, and the 
under-proprietor. The Talookdars receive a thirty years’ settlement 
{by which the Government assessment is fixed for that period) on the 
principle of one half the surplus rent being paid by them to the 
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Government. The other half they share equally with the under-pro- 
prietors. It is held by the courts that, under the grant made after 
the mutiny, the «laim, termed an ‘ occupancy right,’ to hold the land 
after undisturbed possession for twelve years, cannot now be forced 
upon the Talookdars. The cultivators are thus either ‘under pro- 
prietors,’ or tenants at will. 

The Talookdars, whose position for political reasons it has been 
thought necessary to sustain, had many of them since the mutiny, 
through extravagance and mismanagement, fallen into such pecuniary 
straits, that an Encumbered Estates Act was passed for their relief. 
But they were not treated like our Irish or Highland proprietors, whose 
estates were sold away from them, and the price divided among their 
creditors. The Government took these gentlemen under its charge, 
advanced large sums of money to compound with their creditors for 
cash, undertook the management of their property, giving them a 
moderate income to live upon, until by careful nursing the estates 
should be cleared of debt and restored to them free. Any success 
that has attended this is to be attributed to the extremely favourable 
terms on which these lands are held from the State, coupled with the 
substitution of honest and strict management for native extravagance. 
This aristocracy has not as yet altogether answered its purpose of stand- 
ing between the Government and the cultivators, and capable of help- 
ing their people in times of drought and famine. Many of them, 
notwithstanding the great advantages granted to them, have been 
obliged to come to the Government to save themselves from ruin. To 
this there are exceptions, and one of the most notable is the Maharajah 
of Balram pur. 

His estate comprises 2,500 villages, for which he pays the Govern- 
ment a fixed annual rent of 80,000/. for a term of thirty years, when 
the rent will be subject to revision. He has the sole control of his 
tenants, who are all tenants at will, but are never displaced if they 
fulfil the written conditions under which they hold. The collection 
of the revenues is let to farmers, in lots of about five villages to each. 
They cannot displace any tenant, nor change the customary rents. 
These are taken in kind, one half of the produce, and as cash is not 
required, the cultivator has no occasion to borrow from the Bunyia. 
The Maharajah employs fifteen Tahsildars or agents, who manage the 
several districts, and who, being magistrates, dispose of all disputes, 
so that there is no litigation among the people, and no appeal to 
other courts of law. He has early notice of approaching drought or 
scarcity from his officers, who are constantly among and are ac- 
quainted with the people; and either retains grain in his stores, or if 
that is not likely to suffice, buys at once as much as he deems neces- 
sary, and keeps it ready for distribution. To the cultivators he 
advances what they want, to be repaid when they can afford it; and 
to the others what they need, getting some useful work in return. 

s2 
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He has a form of agreement with his tenants, of which he gave me a 
copy. It is clear and precise in its clauses, and provides reasonable 
compensation in case, for any reason, the tenancy is brought toa close, 

On the 11th of December I joined the Commissioner’s camp under 
the trees near a small town, in the country of the Talookdars of Oudh, 
having left Lucknow in the early morning, and after a drive of some 
miles, and a subsequent walk through the country, arrived here at 
eleven o’clock for breakfast. After passing through the rich land 
which surrounds the city, and which resembles a finely wooded 
English park, we come to an open flat country, with no trees, which 
is covered with water in the rains, but is now carrying the spring 
crop. Passing this, we find again the usual cultivation. For the 
first six miles we met troops of people bearing their burdens to 
market, most of the men with bundles slung over their shoulders 
on their long heavy bamboo staves; the women and boys carrying 
on their heads baskets loaded with dried cakes of cowdung, which 
they sell in the city for fuel; some with vegetable or dairy produce, 
All are very lightly clad, but earnest in the work they have in 
hand. Many heavily laden two-ox carts press on towards the same 
market. Leaving our carriage and walking through the fields, we 
come to a dry gheel, covered with short creeping grass, and find 
several women busy ‘ grass-cutting.’ They have a short sharp knife 
in the hand which they sweep in front of them, half cutting and 
half scraping the short grass clean off the surface. The roots are 
left undisturbed, and soon grow again if there is dew or moisture. 
There is heavy dew on the grass as we walk through it. A woman or 
lad can soon make up a bundle of this grass weighing about forty 
pounds. Thirty pounds is the daily allowance for one horse, with eight 
pounds of small beans or other corn. The forenoon’s work yields 
about threepence. The owner of the grass gets nothing, and it is the 
custom that any one may go grass-cutting wherever he sees a suitable 
locality. 

Walking on through the fields we come to a well which the 
cultivator is working with two bullocks and the aid of two nice- 
looking young men, his cousins. He is troubled when addressed by 
strangers, but soon takes courage from the kindly tone of Major 
Erskine, and tells us his story. He has twenty-five acres of his own, 
as an under-proprietor of the Talookdar, and holds five acres besides 
as a yearly tenant. He pays the Talookdar five shillings an acre for 
the former (of which the Talookdar pays half to Government), and 
twenty shillings an acre for the latter. The land is all of the same 
quality, and the difference of cost marks the relative rate of holding 
as an under-proprietor and holding as a yearly tenant. His crops are 
good and well-cultivated. With ‘well irrigation’ he gets 1,800 Ibs. 
of corn to an acre in good seasons. The well is a small one, with no 
permanent brick lining. While we look on, the edge upon which the 
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water-skin is emptied has softened, and suddenly shows signs of giving 
way. The wood framing is quickly removed, and the ground slips 
into the well, but not much of it. The three men are handy, and 
quickly replace the broken face by planking, and again rig up the 
well with its lift, and start the bullocks and recommence the work of 
irrigation. The whole is done in a sensible, business-like way. The 
men are hereditary proprietors. 

In the afternoon we walked through many farms in the neigh- 
bourhood, and I was glad to find such excellent crops of all kinds, 
and generally so rich a country. The small farmers seem very indus- 
trious, and the land is well managed. In feeding their bullocks and 
cows they show great good sense. We found each man preparing the 
evening meal for his stock, on their return from the scanty pastures. 
They draw the green mustard plant from among the growing wheat, 
chop it up and mix it with chopped haulm of the bajri or coarse 
corn, and so make a palatable and cheap provender. The cow 
manure is here, as everywhere, dried into cakes for fuel. When 
asked why they did not reserve it for the land they answered, ‘What 
would you? We cook our food with it, we warm our bodies with it, 
and then we use the ashes for manure.’ They are very quick; a 
Brahmin boy of fourteen followed us about—he pointed to a fox 
stealing away among the corn. ‘ Why don’t you run after it?’ ‘I 
could not catch it.’ ‘Why not?’ ‘ Becauge it has four legs and I 
only two,’ smilingly said the boy. 

On these fine rich lands the growing crops were all good. Sunnai, 
hemp, eight feet high, is grown for its fibre, chiefly for the manufac- 
ture of ropes, and for seed. . It yields about 1,000 lbs. of dry fibre to 
the acre. The jowar and castor-oil plant were so tall and strong that 
a rider could not touch the top of either with his whip from horseback. 
I measured an average stalk of jowar which was fourteen feet high, 
and all cuts into good fodder. Potatoes are largely grown and are a 
fine crop. The rent of this land paid to his landlord by the 
cultivator, if a tenant at will, runs from 20s. to 30s. an acre. 

Here I must record an incident which is characteristic of the 
people. In walking through the fields I observed that we were con- 
stantly followed at some distance by a suspicious-looking native. It 
seemed impossible to shake him off. As the groups from each village 
left us when we quitted their bounds, this man perseveringly followed. 
I asked an explanation. He was a man against whom the commis- 
sioner had decided a civil suit some weeks before. It was a decree on 
a bond which took away his land. He was dissatisfied, and adopted a 
practice which it seems is not uncommon. He had followed the 
magistrate some forty miles, sits all day near his tent, follows him 
wherever he goes, says nothing, but hopes by this means to procure 
some change of judgment. This seemed to me intolerable, and I 
requested a gentleman of the party, who combined muscular strength 
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and firmness with an admirable gentleness of demeanour to the 
natives, to intimate to the man that force would be used if he did 
not at once retire. He accepted the hint and for the time dis. 
appeared. 

We shifted camp next morning and rode on some fourteen miles 
further to breakfast, spending the time in examination of crops. 
The neighbouring Rajah, after presenting himself, asked us to pay 
him a return visit at his Castle. So at four o’clock in the afternoon 
our party mounted two elephants, and rode through the town to his 
abode. It is finely situated on a high bank—a large straggling 
pretentious house with a mixture of tawdry finery and unfinished 
rooms, which is the common characteristic of a wealthy native’s 
dwelling. After going through some ceremony here, we walked on 
to his balcony and saw a splendid piece of farming stretched 
out on the plain below. On returning home we passed through 
this and found it chiefly tobacco of most luxuriant growth, poppy 
for opium newly sown, sugar cane, jowar, and other crops. These 
grow on a large flat of fine alluvial land of several hundred acres, 
which in July and August is flooded by the river Goomtee, the rich 
deposits of which leave an annual increase of vigour. No farming 
could be finer, or more free from weeds. It was quite garden 
culture. Five wells, the water pumped up by oxen, were pouring 
their refreshing streams carefully directed among the crops. 

In the evening, about ten, we started in ‘ Palki Dawk,’ which means 
that, each was carried in a long coffin-like carriage, at full length, 
as ina bed, wrapped in our great-coats for a five-hours’ journey to 
the nearest railway station. We had forty men, including a mounted 
sowar or swordsman as guard. Four men at each palki took tum 
and turn about in carrying us at a trot, and a torehbearer ran along- 
side each carriage. We crossed a ferry on the river, and were laid 
down about half-way till some dispute among the men was arranged. 
About half-past three A.M. we reached the railway, by which we pro- 
ceeded to Fyzabad. 

The country towards Fyzabad varies from poor to good. The poor 
is in waste grass, useful for stock, and the good is land watered from 
wells, and showing every prospect of good spring crops. The sugar 
cane is very good. In some places four or five men are doing the 
work of the oxen in drawing water from the wells, and wherever there 
is a hollow in which water stands it is being carefully lifted and 
distributed over the crops. The herds are few, many cattle having 
died during the late scarcity, and both men and women are therefore 
working the wells. This part of Oudh is not richer than the average 
of the great Indian plain. Groves of mangoes are frequent. The 
young trees are planted about twenty feet apart in squares, and are 
carefully protected by strong grass tied round them. The remarkably 
luxuriant crops of jowar and dhall are attributed to the land having 
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had rest for a year, the previous crop having entirely failed from 
drought. In the near neighbourhood of Fyzabad the land is very 
highly cultivated, and yields, in some cases, 7/. an acre of rent, under 
potatoes, for sale to the Europeans, tobacco, or opium. There has never 
been potato disease, and the crop is very profitable. An old and ex- 
perienced Rajah told me that the land, except where manured, was 
losing its productive qualities by constant cropping, as the luxuriance 
resulting from a year’s rest in fallow clearly showed: and that this was 
the general opinion of the cultivators, though the deterioration was 
so slow and gradual as not to be easily perceived. The people are im- 
proving in their circumstances, the railway having opened up new 
markets. Six years ago the Deputy Commissioner had occasion to 
make special inquiry into the economical position of the cultivators, 
and there was not one that was not in debt to the Bunyia. This year, 
on repeating the same inquiry, he found not more than fifty-three per 
cent.in debt. There is a prevalent opinion here that there is a great 
future in the land, that the revenue must increase at each new 
settlement, and that time and good management will bring all 
successfully round. 

Much complaint is made of the needless labour thrown upon 
district officers by the secretaries of the General Government, in 
requiring minute explanations of matters which have already been 
examined and disposed of by the more competent judges on the spot, 
the superior officers in each Presidency, whose decisions are thus 
retried. This leads to an immense increase of desk work, and by so 
much interferes injuriously with-the local outdoor work, already 
heavily curtailed by increasing judicial labour. India seems to suffer 
much from the secretaries, men of ability and clever with the pen, 
some of whom, for these convenient qualities, rise to high positions 
without the opportunity of gaining experience out of doors, or any 
accurate knowledge of the people. As there is neither parliament nor 
public opinion in India to criticise or control them, and as their 
influence in questions of promotion is great, they possess a power not 
only quite beyond that of official persons in the same position at 
home, but greater than that of our parliamentary heads of depart- 
ments. The interference which they thus exercise is very properly 
creating a strong desire for independence and separate self-govern- 
ment by each Presidency, and cannot be too soon placed under some 
effectual control. 

The sub-Himalayan plain, the country lying all along and nearest 
to the mountain range, is underlaid by a water-bearing stratum, arising 
from the heavy rains in the mountains, which finds its outlet here 
along the whole length of the North-West Provinces and Oudh. The 
water is so near the surface that in average years even sugar cane 
needs little irrigation. But in seasons of extreme drought famine 
has been occasioned, as no provision has been made for ‘ well’ irriga- 
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tion. It has been proposed to carry the water of the rivers by canal 
along this district. But water being so near the surface it is believed 
that ‘ well’ irrigation might be made at less cost, and without the evils 
which often attend canal irrigation in this part of the country. It 
was the east section of this belt that suffered most in the famine of 
1874 at. Derbunga, and the west section in 1877. 

There are special products other than those which directly feed 
the people, towards which the attention of Government has been 
engaged, with the view of developing industries suitable to the soil 
and climate, and which in their value, and cultivation, and manu- 
facture, might create wealth and give employment beyond the common 
processes of agriculture. Of these, sugar, tobacco, and opium are as 
yet the most important, and indigo and jute, tea, coffee, and chin 
chona, are spreading im suitable localities; and silk has been 
successfully introduced in the valley of Dehra Doon, which is 2,000 
feet above the plain. The silkworm is sent thence to the hills in the 
hot season, and brought down in March to hatch, when the mulberry 
leaf is ready. 

Fyzabad is an ancient capital of Oudh. The most famous temple 
of the Hindus is at Adjudija, six miles out on the banks of the 
Gogra. Here Rim their great prophet was born, and millions of 
Hindus every year make pilgrimage to the sacred birthplace. He 
dates 200 years before Christ. His birthplace was desecrated by 
Baber the Mahometan conqueror 300 years ayo, who changed it into 
a Mahometan temple. In that state it still remains. But to prevent 
dispute the Commissioner built a wall to separate the birthplace from 
the temple of Mahomet, and so secured to each of the rival pietists 
their reasonable share of the sacred ground. There is nothing grand 
about the place except its position and the reverence borne for it by 
its devotees. Monkeys in great numbers run along the walls and 
about the courts, and no one interferes with them. The country 
round is rich and beautifully wooded. 

At ten P.M. we returned to our railway carriage, and lay down for 
a night’s rest. In the middle of the night we were hooked to a 
passing train, and in the morning we were approaching Benares. This 
is one of the holy cities of India, with a population of 176,000, and 
is situated on the Ganges, after it has received the streams of the 
Jumna and other large rivers. In order to see it from the river we 
took boat and were borne slowly along the front of the city, passing 
the numberless flights of stairs down which the people come to bathe 
in the sacred stream. There are temples, and princes’ and great 
men’s houses, along the bank, and the scene is highly picturesque. 
We saw several corpses brought down into the water, preparatory 
to being burnt, and one floating on the water. Leaving the barge 
we then ascended by many steps to the streets of the city, which are 
narrow and rather unsavoury lanes, through which two can hardly 
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walk abreast. The houses are high, the lower floor let in shops, 
and the upper storeys of the best inhabited by wealthy Hindus, who, 
.after making wealth, come to die in the holy city. 

A Rajah and native landowner here, who had had experience and 
rank in the Government service, was freely communicative of his views. 
English rule will, he says, commence its downfall when natives, either 
Hindu or Mahomedan, are entrusted with leading positions. The 
natives, in his view, are centuries behind the English, and as the 
latter are constantly learning and advancing, it is vain for the natives 
to hope ever to equal them. What the people of India desire is not 
only the protection which our government gives, but the rest which 
they find under it. They are slow to learn, very conservative by religion 
and nature, and sadly put out by the constant legislative changes. If 
the English would only do nothing but govern, seeking no speedy 
changes, but being content to let civilisation gradually grow, they 
would be very popular. The wisest governor would be he who would 
rest, and let them rest. The most beneficial works ever done in India 
he considers to be the railway and telegraph, both of which are highly 
valued by the natives. They are very suspicious, and fear any novel 
proceedings of their foreign masters, whom they therefore try to pro- 
pitiate, as they make offerings with the same object to their God. 
When an officer goes out to examine the country, they at once anticipate 
anew demand, and consider through what channel and to whom they 
can safely make a present to get an official friend on their side. Most 
native officers are believed to be approachable in this way, and each 
must get a share. Knowing this natural feeling of their countrymen, 
the native officials readily avail themselves of it by encouraging the 
idea that approaching enhancement of rent or other demands are at 
hand. In times of famine, and so long as it lasted, he would pro- 
hibit exports of corn of any kind from India. There is enough every 
year raised within it to feed its people, no import is required, and if 
export were forbidden the price would not in his opinion rise to an 
extravagant pitch within India itself. I visited a village belonging 
to this gentleman eight miles up the river, and saw many of his 
tenants. One of them is a thrifty, prosperous man, who, having saved 
money, is now lending it on the security of the land to his poorer 
and less industrious neighbours, and is rapidly buying up their rights. 
In due time he will become a comparatively large sub-owner, and they 
his tenants or labourers. 

The Hindus have three castes, the Brahmins or priestly caste, 
the Shatrafs or soldier caste, and the Cultivators. To these a fourth 
is added, the Out caste, serfs or labourers. These are in the propor- 
tion, in each hundred, of ten of the first, ten of the second, thirty 
of the third, and fifty of the last. To the welfare of the first fifty 
the arrangements of Government are chiefly directed, and when their 
condition is prosperous, so, it is expected, will be that of the labouring 
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class, who have no land. Water must not be touched in cooking by 
any but a Hindu, otherwise it is unclean, and a man would be turned 
out of his caste if he partook of it. Some men would die rather than, 
do anything that would make them lose caste. It is this difficulty 
that prevents men of high caste from undertaking a long sea voyage, 
during which it would be impossible to prevent such contact as would 
injure caste. If a railway should ever be made to connect India with 
Europe this difficulty would disappear, and many Indian gentlemen 
would then go to England. 

Dec. 15th.— We left Benares at 6.30 this morning and arrived at 
Ghazeepore forty-six miles, at 10.15, doing the distance in the 
shortest time I have ever travelled by posting. Part of it we timed 
for four miles, at sixteen miles an hour. We changed horses five 
times, and were horsed through by the Maharajah of Benares, whose 
half-bred Arabs went most of the way at a hand gallop, a pair in 
each carriage. Our coachman never left his box, but sat giving orders 
till the new horses were put on, and then quietly moved away, in- 
creasing his pace as we proceeded. He had excellent ‘hands,’ and 
drove with the greatest care compatible with such speed. The 
country for some miles was rich and luxuriant; the road as smooth 
as possible, hard in the centre, and not metalled on the sides, where 
the unshod bullocks with their heavy carts jog slowly along. From 
side to side it was over one hundred feet in width, shaded by splendid 
mango trees, which always yield shade, and, in time of fruit, most of 
their sustenance to the native travellers. In other places there 
were fine tamarind trees. The wide road with its beautiful shade 
and luxuriant foliage could not be surpassed in the richest parts 
of England. Cultivated fields, covered with growing crops, stretched 
away across the plain as far as the eye could see, interspersed with 
grand park-like trees in full foliage. The young wheat and barley, 
about a foot high, was being watered from the wells by the diligent 
agriculturists and their docile little white bullocks. The green dhall, 
about six or seven feet high, and the solid fields of sugar-cane, eight 
or ten feet, betokened a rich and generous soil, from much of 
which a previous ‘rain’ crop of jowar and grain had already been 
reaped. 

Village after village we flew through with John Gilpin speed, 
the two syces behind the carriage shouting out to the astonished 
inhabitants to stand clear. The elders bowed their heads in meek 
submission to this swift demonstration of visible power, the younger 
rushed to cover, the poultry escaped within an inch of their lives, and 
the lazy curs, suddenly aroused, had not time or spirit to give us even 
a parting growl. We come to an open country, with rice fields, and 
presently to ravines which are always found near the great river banks. 
Our speed is diminished. We descend to the bed of the Goomtee, 
where we are followed by half a score of men from a hut on the road- 
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side. This is near its junction with the Ganges—we cross the Goomtee 
on a bridge of boats, and on reaching the other shore, the men, at a 
signal from our active coachman, all join in a push up the steep bank, 
which we thus surmount without a pause. Taking a minute’s breath- 
ing space for hurried instructions to our escort to return for the same 
help to the second carriage, our Jehu is off again along the level 
plain at a hand-gallop. I would back the Maharajah’s coachman and 
cattle to go ten miles against the State Railway at its usual pace for 
any moderate amount. 

We are now in a beautiful house on the high bank of the Ganges, 
the residence of the opium agent or commissioner. This is the head 
quarters of one of the two great opium stations of India. It takes all 
that is grown in the North-West Provinces and Punjab, and part of 
Bengal. The growers have to obtain a licence from the agent to 
permit them to cultivate it. From the factory on the side of 
the Ganges it used to be shipped to Calcutta, but it is now 
sent by rail. The growers use their best land, obtain advances from 
Government, and must deliver all they grow at the Factory at 
a price fixed beforehand. That price gives them a larger return 
than anything else they grow except sugar, and yet it leaves a very 
large profit to Government. Each ball or ‘cake’ as it is called (though 
when packed they look exactly like cannon balls) contains nearly four 
pounds of pure opium, closely packed in dried opium leaves, and is 
worth about 3/. Here they make a million such balls in the year, 
from which the Government draws two millions sterling of profit. 
These balls are put into opium chests, and sent to Calcutta, where 
they are sold by auction, and the purchasers, not the Government, ship 
them to China at their own risk. The opium grown in India is of 
finer quality than the Chinese, and so long as its quality maintains 
that pre-eminence, the Chinese demand will probably continue, and the 
revenue from this source, which is nearly one-eighth of the whole 
revenue of India, is not likely to be reduced. In its manufacture it 
gives employment to many thousands of well-paid natives, yields a 
handsome profit to the Indian farmer who grows it, and in its careful 
cultivation forms a good preparation for the following crops. 

The stud farm here has been converted into a tobacco farm, for 
which purpose it has been let toan English company. It is 800 acres 
in extent, good deep red land. A few villages in the Indian fashion 
have been run up to keep labourers on the ground, and each small 
holder is bound to put to the extent of one-fourth of his cultivation 
under tobacco. An American planter from Virginia is employed to 
superintend the manufacture of the tobacco when it comes .into the 
factory. He says that the land here is much better than that of 


, Virginia, and the crop therefore heavier. But here they must supply 


by irrigation the water which the climate gives there. It is got from 
tanks as long as they hold it, and by pumping from the Ganges when 
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the tanks are dry. The greater dryness of the atmosphere may be a 
difficulty, but, from the experience he has had here, he believes that 
tobacco of as good quality may be produced as in Virginia. Labour 
here is less costly, six people being hired for the same cost as one, and 
they are quite as expert as the negroes. The tobacco can be grown 
and manufactured here at a total cost of not over sixpence a pound, 
and it sells at present for two shillings. The produce of an acre is 
700 to 800 lbs., so that there is a good profit. It is being extensively 
and increasingly grown in other parts of India, and yields handsome 
returns for good management. 

Before leaving the North-West Provinces I must refer to the 
division of Jhansi, where there is great distress. This is due in part 
to inferiority of soil, though at an early period of its history it is said 
to have been a flourishing district. The cultivators are very poor, and 
it was thought that the want of capital, which is the common lot, might 
be made good by giving them the power to borrow on the security of 
the public land. A law was passed which conferred a continuing 
right of occupancy, with power to mortgage or sell. The poor people, 
who never had industry or thrift enough to save and value capital, 
thus found themselves suddenly in a position to command it, though 
at ruinous rates of interest, by offering this new security to the native 
bankers, into whose hands they speedily fell. The land is passing 
from them, it is becoming overrun by kans grass from their 
inability to cultivate it, and they have fallen into such a hopeless 
condition of indebtedness that special legislation to restore the former 
system is contemplated. And, as an immediate remedy, it has been 
suggested that a Government agent should be empowered to set 
aside the ‘ remorseless action of the civil courts,’ and summarily to 
settle all accounts between the people and the bankers, the district 
having become disorganised. 


Crossing the Ganges and travelling some forty miles further south- 
east, we reach Behea, having now entered the great province of Ben- 
gal. There are believed to be twelve million ryot holdings in this 
Province, one-half of which yield less than 10s. each of yearly 
rental to the proprietors. The latter pay to the Government, under 
permanent settlement, 3,600,000/. and receive from their tenants 
13,000,000/., or nearly four times more than they pay. The differ- 
ence, upwards of nine millions sterling a year, is not the whole cost 
to the Government of the permanent settlement, for thousands of 
acres of fertile land are left in jungle, in many parts of the Presi- 
dency, from the inertness of the descendants of the fortunate zemin- 
dars, to whom the public property was made over, for a quit rent, 


about a century ago. The object of introducing a class of large pro- 


prietors was attained by elevating the revenue agents to that rank, 
and overlooking the interests of the ryots who for the most part were 
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the real landowners of the country, subject no doubt to the uncertain 
demands of the Government. The cultivated area of Bengal is 
54,600,000 acres, which (reckoning the double crop) is four times the 
extent of the corn and green crop land of the United Kingdom. 
Besides feeding a population double that of ours, there is an annual 
export of produce through it of the value of upwards of twenty millions 
sterling. The average price of cultivated land is from 2/. to 61. per acre, 
according to situation and quality, subject to a Government land-rent 
of a penny up to eighteen-pence per acre. Field labourers’ wages vary 
from twopence to sixpence a day, the latter rate being common in the 
villages of the Presidency division and in those of Dacca and Chitta- 
gong. When wages are paid in kind they are more uniform, being 
from four to six pounds of grain a day. 

Near Behea we visited an estate of 20,000 acres reclaimed twenty 
years ago from jungle, and now under fine crops. It is let on a bene- 
ficial lease for fifty years by the Government to Messrs. Thompson 
and Milne, who reclaimed the land, and have settled numerous small 
tenants upon it as cultivators on ten-year leases, with no ‘ occupancy 
rights,’ and no power of mortgaging their land. The land is quite 
flat, well-wooded, a fertile, easily wrought reddish loam, and watered 
by the Soane Canal. The people pay 8s. to 10s. an acre for the 
land, and 3s. for the canal water. They grow rice, sugar cane, opium, 
oil seeds, wheat, barley, and vegetables, all of the most luxuriant 
appearance. They manufacture the sugar themselves by simply 
passing the cane through iron rollers, which squeeze out the juice, 
and this they boil in a flat pan heated by the ‘trash,’ or haulm of 
the cane. Mr. Milne, a Scotchman, who has been here twenty years, 
says that the small farmers, who live in mud huts built by themselves, 
are more comfortable and independent not only than our agricultural 
labourers, but than our small Highland cottier farmers. They are 
quite as intelligent in business as cultivators, for they do all the 
varied operations themselves. He finds them very fair in their 
dealings, and very tractable if they see they are fairly dealt by. 
There is still much good land further south, suitable for English capi- 
talists, equally capable of improvement, and with water advantages. 

The climate is now sensibly warmer than it was in the Northern 
Provinces, and the palm tree, and rice cultivation, begin to prevail. 
The plains covered with rice fields are at this season bare and bleak, 
and more treeless than other parts of the country. The land on the 
Soane is of a more sandy nature and reddish tint, and not so rich- 
looking as that of the Ganges deposit. There are trees here, as in 
the North-West, called Mohawah, which yield a fruit that dries like 
a raisin, and then is converted into spirit. It also yields oil from the 
pulp, and the pulp itself may be likewise used for food. 

After inspecting a manufactory of sugar mills specially in use by 
the small farmers, we embarked on the Soane Canal in company with 
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Colonel Haig, R.E., the Engineer-in-Chief for Bengal, and Mr, 
Levinge, the resident engineer of the works. We steamed some fifteen 
miles.into the country, getting out at various places to see it. The 
canal itself isa splendid work, and in the engineer’s opinion has made 
this part of Bengal quite safe from famine. At one place we found 
the rice crop being harvested. It was various in yield; some not over 
400 lbs. an acre, some over 1,200 lbs. It is reaped with a sickle, the 
reapers sitting on their heels, and laying it down in sheaves, which 
later in the day are tied up, and then placed in bundles of about twenty 
sheaves, tied neatly with a thin straw rope, and all carried home every 
evening on the heads of the reapers. Nothing is left loose in the 
field. We followed it to the threshing floor, and here seven oxen in 
a row, tied together, were walking over it round a fixed centre, and 
treading out the corn, the oxen ‘not muzzled.’ A little further was 
the heap previously threshed being winnowed by being skilfully held 
aloft, and lightly shaken in the wind while the chaff and dust were 
blown away. In the outhouse of the owner was a woman husking the 
rice, by standing on the end of a pole balanced so that the other end 
gently hammered the grain and separated it from the husk. In another 
outhouse was an ox grinding oil-seed for the supply of oil to the 
family ; and still further, but out of doors, a small sugar mill pressing 
the sweet juice from the cane, which was then poured into the heated 
pan, and evaporated and boiled into sugar. All these various indus- 
tries we saw going on amongst these intelligent villagers, every one of 
whom seemed to have their own special work to do. 

On my way home I called on Mr. Drummond, a brother of the 
late Mr. Peter Drummond of Stirling, the famous tract distributor, 
and an old friend and constituent of mine. This gentleman has 
been fifty years in India, is seventy-eight, and has thus a right 
to speak with the weight of great experience. He had enjoyed 
good health, likes the country, had always been an up-countryman, 
and knew the feelings and habits of the people well. He gave me 
his opinion of the natives as skilful agriculturists though poor, and a 
good quiet people, though with some not commendable qualities. 
They are quite ready to adopt new crops when proved to be remunera- 
tive, a remarkable instance of this being the rapid increase of the 
sugar crop, which has grown from a produce in this district of 28,000 
to 280,000 maunds in three years. The great evil is the facility given 
to incur debt, and the difficulty is to find out a manner of utilising 
the indispensable Bunyia without so much limiting his legal remedy 
as to create the need of more stringent terms on the borrower. Time, 
patience, and the higher prices of produce, will, he believes, ere long 
render the cultivator more independent. The intelligence is there 
ready to be utilised. Mr. Drummond, as the result of his long ob- 
servation, has no belief in the theory of the exhaustion of the soil of 
the Great Indian Plain, which still, in a fine year with seasonable 
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rains, and an occasional fallow, yields splendid crops of every 
kind. : 

The Soane Canal, when completed, will cost over three millions 
sterling, and will be capable of irrigating over one million acres. To 
pay 5 per cent. and working expenses, a charge per acre will be required 
of 5s. All the better class of land can afford this easily, but it may 
be found heavy on the poor land, and therefore a charge proportioned 
to the benefit derived will probably be adopted. The great zemindars 
under the Cornwallis settlement, who leave their rich jungle land in 
its natural state, pay nothing, as they refuse the water, though it 
would increase the value of the land tenfold if it was cleared and cul- 
tivated. Whatever may be said of the principle of that settlement, 
the inconsiderate haste with which it was carried out has in more than 
one shape entailed a heavy loss on India. 

The collector and magistrate here has a district of 6,000 square 
miles and two millions of people under his charge. He has daily re- 
ports from his officers stating the fall of rain or otherwise, the appear- 
ance of the crops, and the state of crime. It is quite a small 
kingdom, over which he reigns supreme without a parliament, but 
responsible to his Commissioner and the Lieutenant-Governor. To 
this position, which for the due fulfilment of its various most im- 
portant duties demands power of no ordinary kind, the Civil Service 
claim right of seniority appointment, a claim which, in the interests 
of the people, ought not to be listened to. 


JaMeES CAIRD. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY. 


Tue writer of a recent article in the Quarterly Review has done me 
the honour to connect my name with the South African policy of 
Lords Granville and Kimberley. I have nothing to complain of in 
the terms in which this is done; and though I did not, I think, 
remain Under-Secretary of State till the Diamond Fields were formally 
annexed by the British Government, and responsible government 
adopted by the Cape Colony, I readily accept such responsibility for 
those acts as attaches to an advising subordinate. 

There are a good many statements in this article which I should 
be inclined to challenge, either in themselves, or in the inferences 
which they are calculated to suggest. But at present I desire to 
touch only on three leading questions—whether our native policy in 
South Africa ought to be Dutch or English ; whether the annexation 
of the Diamond Fields was or was not unjust or calamitous; and, 
somewhat more at length, whether the preponderance in the Cape 
Colony of persons of Dutch or native origin should not have pre- 
vented the adoption of responsible government. 

On the first of these points it is clearly the opinion of the 
reviewer that the native policy of the Dutch is at least as eligible as 
our own. 


The Dutch method of dealing with the coloured people was dreaded as harsh 
and unfeeling by excellent persons to whom the African native was a peculiar 
object of care. Among these classes there was a hope that the experiment would 
prove a failure, and a desire was continually active to show that it was a failure. 
Reports unfavourable to the Boers were annually poured into the Colonial Office, 
some false, some true, but exaggerated. At the worst the violence had been less 
than was expected when the Boers were set free; and to insist that in countries 
too poor to support an organised police, where the farmers had no protection but 
themselves against the predatory tribes surrounding them, a Government could be 
maintained as orderly and regular as in an old and settled nation, was absurd and 
unjust.—(Q.R., April 1879.) 


And again— 


It cannot be too often repeated that the Transvaalers were made independent 
with the knowledge that they would have to fight for their existence. Jt was not 
Sor us to treat them as criminals because they had the courage to assert themselves. 
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And in proposing the formation of a dispassionate commission to 
inquire into the rival methods of native management, he sums up its 
possible results in a mode which seems intended tacitly to exclude 
the notion of English superiority. 

If it be found that Dutch and English alike are not to be trusted to deal fairly 
with the poor people for whom our occupation of their country has made us 
responsible, we shall hesitate in establishing a self-governed confederation which 
will place the natives completely at their mercy. If it be found that, although the 
Dutch mode of administration differs from the English, it is not substantially more 
unscrupulous, and that the popular impressions about the Boers’ atrocities are 
founded on calumny, we shall regret that we have so long done injustice to a 
respectable body of fellow-subjects—(p. 584). 


As to the general charge of exaygeration, I first observe that a 
broad allegation of this kind comes to nothing till we ascertain what 
is left after all exaggerations are eliminated. All sensational events 
are sure to be exaggerated. But the truth of what is true is not 
affected by the falsehood of what is false. And I wish to remind 
my readers of what is, as far as I know, undisputedly established. 

Two or three years ago ' the favourable side of the Boer’s character 
was exhibited with much ability in the Quarterly Review, and a 
counter attempt was made in the Edinburgh Review to display its 
unfavourable features, which it was and is quite as necessary to 
understand. Evidence was adduced that the Transvaal Boers, who, 
by the Sand River Convention, and in consideration of the independence 
which that convention assured to them, had solemnly pledged 
themselves to this country not to reintroduce slavery into their Re- 
public, had been in the habit of capturing, buying, selling, and holding 
in foreed servitude African children, called by the cant name of 
‘black ivory ;’ murdering the fathers and driving off the mothers—- 
that this slave trade was carried on with the sanction of the subordi- 
nate Transvaal authorities, and that the President did actually 
imprison and threatened to ruin by State prosecution a fellow- 
countryman who brought it to the notice of the English authority— 
an authority which, if it had not the power to prevent, had at any 
rate a treaty right to denounce it. This and more was done, some- 
times in a most barbarous way, under an assumed Divine authority 
to exterminate those who resisted them. ‘So much was established 
by Dutch and German evidence. But it was supplemented and 
carried further by the evidence of natives as to their own sufferings, 
and of English officers as to that general notoriety which used to be 
called publica fama. The production of such evidence, under such 
circumstances, was in the nature of a challenge, to be taken up, not 
hurriedly, or at an inconvenient moment, but in case at any early 
period the same subject was revived in the same quarter. It was 
naturally not accepted then, but more significantly it is not accepted 

' Quarterly Revien, January 1877. Edinburgh Review, April 1877. 
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now. In the face of the specific statements of atrocities committed 
by individuals, and shielded, in spite of the most explicit engage. 
ments, by their Government—statements supported by authoritative, 
unequivocal, and apparently unimpeachable evidence, by that of the 
indignant but helpless countrymen of the criminals, of British 
governors and travellers, and of native chiefs—in the face of these 
uncontradicted statements and unchallenged evidence, and in the 
face of the Sand River Convention to which the advocates of the 
Dutch now so urgently appeal, but which these proceedings so grossly 
violate—the reviewer adheres to the position that nothing very par- 
ticular has happened, repeating the assertion that ‘the violence had 
been less than was expected when,’ by this convention, ‘ the Boers were 
set free,’ and shortly disposing of the matter by the perfectly true 
observation that it is ‘absurd and unjust to insist that in countries 
situated like the Transvaal a government could be maintained as 
orderly and regular as an old and settled nation.’ 

Having set forth, as lawyers would say, the declaration, the 
answer, and what must pass for the reply, I am surely entitled to 
claim judgment by virtual default. 

From the premiss thus substantiated I draw a conclusion which 
the reviewer adopts on other grounds. He believes confederation 
‘to be more than premature,’ he believes it to be ‘ incapable of 
realisation in the lifetime of the present generation of Dutchmen.’ 
So doI. The citizens of these Republics have gone out from among 
us into a hostile wilderness, because they could not endure a 
humanitarianism which not only runs counter to their habits and 
interests, but blasphemes that combination of gain with godliness 
which is part of their religion. While that humanitarianism forms 
a leading principle of our government they will not submit to it. 
Why should we bribe or force them to do so? It is no doubt right 
and wise to remain, if possible, on good terms with them. It is wise 
and generous to save them, if possible, in their day of calamity—as, 
with our own opposite policy, we have been able to save them—by a 
wave of the hand—twice from the Basutos and once from the Zulus. 
But it is neither wise nor necessary to embroil ourselves in their 
quarrels until they call for help—until they have had occasion to feel 
the evil effects of their methods, and the measure of their weakness, 
and are ready, not in whispers and innuendos and confidential corners, 
but outspokenly in public meetings, or through their constituted 
authorities, to accept with gratitude our intervention on our own 
terms. Until they are—ifever they can be—thus taught by adversity, 
I do not myself believe that we could enter into any political union 
with them except at the sacrifice of that character for justice to 
which, I persist in saying, we owe so much of our power and security 
in South Africa. Nor, so long as we observe the rules of justice to 
them, shall we do any good by disguising our substantial differences, 
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or refraining from indignant remonstrance against proceedings which 
are not only repugnant to humanity, but violate their engagements 
with us and endanger our security. 

And here I will say the little that I wish to say about the 
armament of the natives, which is brought as a charge against Mr. 
Southy. Ido not know what that able and experienced officer did 
or left undone in that matter. But first I observe that the Zulus and 
others to the east or north of the Transvaal appear to have obtained 
arms, not through the Cape Colony, but by way of the Portuguese 
settlement, Lorenzo Marques. Secondly, I say that if it is intended 
so to disarm the natives as to place them at the absolute mercy of 
such neighbours as I have described, the policy appears to me an 
unjust and inhuman one. And lastly, without drawing any imme- 
diate practical conclusion, I think it worth while to observe, with 
regard to a suggested combination of whites against blacks, that such 
a war of colour is not unlikely to be carried on with even more 
destruction and cruelty than a war in which whites and blacks are 
allied on each side. A war in which savages are concerned is almost 
sure to be on both sides exceptionally detestable. But the passionate 
ferocity of the barbarian will be in some degree controlled by acting 
in subordination to European commanders, and the insolent careless- 
ness of coloured life, to which the civilised man is liable, does not 
reach its acmé while he has a civilised foe among his enemies. 

I next come to the Diamond Fields. In respect to this territory 
the charge against the late Government is that of having acted with 
violence, impolicy, and rapacity. It is the moral part of the charge 
—that of rapacity—with which I shall principally, and very shortly, 
concern myself. A dispute had long existed, and arbitration had 
been proposed respecting a territory claimed adversely by the Orange 
River Free State and the neighbouring Griqua chief, Waterboer. 
While the arbitration was still on the cards, diamonds were discovered 
in the contested territory. In another quarter we had recently, and, 
as far as the Home Government was concerned, most unwillingly 
extended our frontier. The reviewer observes that ‘We had nothing 
to gain for ourselves by again advancing. The diamond mines 
would have brought us as much or as little profit whether they were 
under the Dutch flag or under the English. To the Cape Colony 
it was equally a matter of indifference,’ so much so that ‘when 
the annexation was first proposed the Cape Parliament looked askance 
at it, hesitating to accept, and unwilling to refuse.’ 

This is perfectly true. But then, in the act of showing that the 
annexation was valueless to England and indifferent to the Cape, the 
writer nevertheless declares, as the motive of appropriation by the 
British Government, ‘that the richest diamond field in the world 
was a temptation too strong to be resisted.’ I may perhaps be 
allowed to say, as a matter of fact within my own personal know- 
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ledge, that, as the acquisition of the Diamond Fields was confessedly 
not calculated to be a temptation to the Colonial Minister, s 
neither was it any—but, on the contrary, was the object of dislike 
and suspicion. But the diggers, to use a somewhat hackneyed 
phrase, forced the hands of the Government. 

Everybody knows—and the then Governor, Sir H. Barkly, 
better than most men—what diggers are—a bold, adventurous, 
heterogeneous body of men, who become turbulent and lawless in the 
absence of control, but who, as the bulk of them have come to make 
money by their labour, are ready on the whole to defer to a prompt 
and just exertion of sufficient authority. The Griqua, Waterboer, 
utterly incapable of asserting his own long-disputed rights in the face 
of such an irruption, begged us to protect him by taking them over 
from him; and, in a country inhabited de facto by savages—claimed 
adversely de jure by a native chief and a weak Dutch Government— 
and (in Australian phrase) ‘ rushed’ by a multitude of rough adven- 
turers, capable of playing off one against the other, or setting both 
at defiance, it was plain to any person conversant with histories of 
disorderly settlement and conflicting land claims, that, if things 
were allowed to take their course, difficulties would at once spring 
up on our frontier unmanageable in themselves and of a kind which 
accumulate rapidly by being let alone. The British Government 
was not at liberty to neglect any mode of averting these dangers, 
and what they did was this. They examined Waterboer’s title, 
they were persuaded, on evidence which is now alleged to have been 
in part perjured, that it was a good title, and, being thus persuaded, 
they took actual possession of the district, professing their readiness 
‘to submit to arbitration on condition that, pending the decision of 
the arbiter, this provisional occupation, which was held absolutely 
necessary for the present peace of the colony, should be maintained. 

To this occupation the Orange River authorities in the first in- 
stance demurred. Other questions arose, and a controversy was kept 
up, in the course of which, without withdrawing our offer of arbitration, 
we completed our provisional (and therefore embarrassing) occupation 
by a formal annexation of the territory, and at the end of which Lord 
Carnarvon, who had now become Colonial Secretary, paid, or caused 
to be paid, to the Free State 90,000/. in satisfaction of their claims 
—-whatever those claims might be. 

The charge now made was advanced in the Quarterly Review 
already referred to, and was answered by a statement of what really 
passed, of which this isan abridgment. As no notice is taken of that 
statement, I can only assume that its substantial accuracy is admitted, 
and therefore it seems to me sufficient thus to indicate its general 
character. If any human being has the industry to read through and 
sift what is printed in the Blue Books on this exhausting subject, he 
may very possibly be able to show that Government officers have been 
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wrong in this or that act or argument, but he will, I think, be convinced 
that the course taken was in its outline inevitable, and that it was not, 
as the reviewer suggests, dictated by rapacity, but forced on the 
Government by considerations of public safety, and pursued with a 
steady regard to the claims of the Dutch. 

On the allegation that this felonious act was the origin of our pre- 
sent difficulties—or, in other words, that the discontent of the Dutch 
Republics at our appropriation of these diamond fields in the centre of 
Africa and to the eastward of the Orange River Free State rendered 
it necessary for us to precipitate a quarrel with the Zulus to the west 
of the Transvaal Republic and on the Indian Ocean— it does not seem 
to me that much need be said. We have, in fact, a most definite 
account of the origin and object of that war from the high officer who 
does not in the slightest degree flinch from accepting the responsi- 


_ bility for it. Apart from all those details which have their value as 


putting us in the right or in the wrong, he plainly, repeatedly, and 
with the most evident sincerity, ascribes the war at bottom to ‘ the 
instinct of self-preservation’ which assured him and others that 
independently of Basutos and Griquas—Galekas and Fingoes—English 
and Dutch malcontents—it was impossible for the Natal colonists to 
sleep in peace with such an army as that of Cetywayo capable at any 
moment of being poured across their frontier. That the war was 
due to this persuasion in the mind of its author, and not to any senti- 
mental indignation among the Dutch population respecting an 
alleged grievance of the Orange River Free State, seems to me, I 
must say, a visible fact of history, which cannot by any arrangement 
of sentences be displaced. 

I now come to the question whether troubles have not arisen, or 
(which is much more debateable) are not likely to arise, from the 
establishment of responsible government in a country which is not fit 
for it. I cannot better exhibit the substance of the reviewer’s case 
than in his own clear and forcible language. He readily admits 


that— 


Since for various reasons our distant colonies cannot be represented in the Imperial 
Parliament, it is convenient, perhaps inevitable, that they should govern themselves 
with Parliaments of their own. Under this system (he proceeds), the Canadians 
and Australians are contented and progressive. . . . Even from New Zealand, where 
the outery was at first the loudest, no complaints are any longer heard. The 
Maories, once so powerful and dangerous, are now outnumbered by the white 
settlers, and are rapidly diminishing. [I have been told that this statement is now 
at least doubtful.] The whites have nothing to fear from them, and the two races 
live side by side at peace. 

But the experiment can only answer where the superiority of the white popu- 
lation is uncontested. . . . Experience has shown ina hundred instances that a white 
minority, keenly alive to their own interests, cannot be trusted to govern equitably 
a majority whom they at once fear and despise. Under these conditions constitu- 
tional government is only tyranny in disguise, and of all systems which could be 
tried is the most certain to break down. .. . 
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At the time when it was proposed to inflict constitutional government on the 
Cape Colony, the coloured inhabitants were already twice as many as the 
Europeans, and were increasing twice as rapidly. . . . Even this was not all. The 
white population itself was sharply divided. The old Dutch colonists stij] 
outnumbered the English settlers. They had never been reconciled to the loss of 
a country of which they considered they had been unjustly deprived. They had 
their own theories of native management, and they hated our interference with 
them. Hitherto they had been sullen and sluggish, but they could command if 
they pleased a majority in the Parliament. As soon as the power was in their 
hands it might be certain that, earlier or later, they would revert to their own 
methods; and the convenience of those methods would tempt the English to go 
along with them. A superior race . . . will not tax themselves to support a military 
force; they will leave the farmers to keep the peace as they can with their 
whips and rifles. But Lord Granville and Lord Kimberley [with whom, as I 
have said, the reviewer does me the honour to associate me] knew nothing of the 
real condition of the colony—Lord Granville was determined to shake off responsi- 
bility ; he was eager to withdraw troops. . . . He passed over the administration 
to a Colonial Minister, answerable only to a Colonial Parliament. He surrendered 
the control of the native policy. 


And the result has been what it has been, and will be what it 
must be. 

This is a truth-like picture, formed by bringing together considera- 
tions of undoubted weight. Let me separate off the particular point 
with which I desire to deal. I may assume, at any rate for argu- 
ment’s sake, that the Cape colonists are intrinsically able to manage 
their own affairs, like the inhabitants of Australia and Canada. The 
question is whether they can be trusted with the management of the 
natives ; and whether the doubt, which certainly may be raised in this 
respect, was sufficiently serious to prevent the Home Government from 
pressing a change in the constitution which would relieve Great 
Britain from an expense and responsibility properly belonging not to 
the mother country but to the colony. 

A man who, after the lapse of seven or eight years, speaks from 
memory of the motives of other persons is pretty certain to do them 
injustice. He is lucky if his recollection serves him faithfully as 
to his own. I will therefore not assume to speak for Lord Granville 
or Lord Kimberley, but will merely state the case as it presents, and, 
I believe, in substance presented itself, to my own mind when the 
transactions now challenged were under consideration. 

In the first place it must be remembered that though the best 
protection of a subject population is not unfrequently to be found in 
an appeal to adistant and Imperial authority, yet that the protection 
given by the British Government, subject as it is to alternating waves 
of popular influence—economical, commercial, colonial, and philan- 
thropic—is very far indeed from being perfect. It was under that 
protection, for the most part, that the Australian aborigines perished. 
In New Zealand the Imperial authority was even converted into a means 
of destruction. British arms were actually the instrument of extin- 
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guishing the rising civilisation of the lower Waikato. It has to be 
considered, not whether the protection which the natives will derive 
from the humanity and prudence of the Cape Parliament, when forced 
to bear the consequences of its-own mistakes, is absolutely all that 
could be wished—but how far it is less effective or more precarious 
than that derived from Imperial intervention—an intervention subject 
to be controlled in its principle by Parliamentary exigencies at home, 
and in its application by Parliamentary obstruction in the colony. It 
is and always has been a choice of difficulties, in which the disadvan- 
tages or dangers of every course may be used in argument to show 
that the course which has actually been pursued, and in respect to 
which, therefore, these disadvantages are present and actual, instead 
of being hypothetical and prospective, is wrong. 

The question of responsible government in the Cape Colony arose, 
as has been often said, not with reference to native government, but 
on general considerations of politics and finance. 

The Cape Colony had reached a stage of advancement at which a 
community may easily learn to govern itself by being allowed to do 
so. It did not follow that the experiment should be tried at once. 
Indeed, I believe it to be generally true that a colony gains by being 
under tutelage till it begins to fret under it. The presence of a 
governor and administrative staff sent out from England, or transferred 
from other parts of the Empire, is calculated to give each colony the 
benefit of the experience of the whole, to enlarge the horizon of local 
politicians, and to keep up the standard of official efficiency. But 
these incidental advantages must, I conceive, be abandoned as soon 
asthis form of government becomes an object of substantial discontent, 
a discontent which is not only in itself a great evil, but is sure to be 
a growing one, and, on the other hand, is generally the consequence 
and evidence of increasing intelligence and self-reliance. Discontent 
of this kind showed itself in the Cape Colony. The reviewer says— 
it is not unusual to say on occasions of this kind—that it was ‘ con- 
fined to a small knot of discontented politicians, and no doubt it 
might easily have been stifled or neutralised if the Home Govern- 
ment had been content to spend an adequate sum on the maintenance 
of the garrison, and to continue responsible for a disorderly state of 
the colonial finances, which, in their opinion, could not be brought 
right without measures of taxation which the Legislature would 
not sanction. But to these two things the Home Government would 
not consent, The colony was told first that if it would not contribute 
to the support of the troops they would be withdrawn ; and afterwards, 
that if they would not enable Great Britain to govern properly, they 
must govern themselves. Refusing to adopt the first alternative, 
they were required to adopt the second; and after some discussion 
established the system called Responsible Government. I think it 
will be generally admitted that this is, as far as it goes, a fair 
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summary of what has passed, and that, if this were all, Her Majesty's 
Government was entitled by circumstances to press responsible govern- 
ment on the colony. But this was not all: and it is contended, on 
grounds which I have endeavoured to exhibit fairly, and of which I 
do not underrate the force, that the relative numbers of the white 
and black, as of Dutch and English inhabitants of the colony, were 
such as to render this mode of government in the highest degree 
dangerous. 

The allegation is that the number of the natives was sufficiently 
great to keep the white population in a state of chronic alarm; and 
that under this influence, the preponderance of the Dutch was sure to 
enable them to resort to their old crushing methods of repression, 
which the English would be too weak, even if willing, to avert. 

Her Majesty’s Government had, I contend, a right to anticipate 
an opposite result. 

In the first place the reader must bear in mind that we are dealing 
with the Cape Colony as it was in 1870, not as it is in 1879; still 
less as it will be if the various extensive projects now on foot are 
realised. Accepting the reviewer's statement that at the former date 
the number of the natives was double that of the whites, I say that, 
even allowing for the gradual annexation of certain native districts, 
this disproportion was not, under the circumstances of South Africa, 
such as to reduce the white population to that state of morbid appre- 
hension which drives men to cruelty. In the absence of extensive 
native disaffection—which till lately seemed to have disappeared at 
the Cape—such a disproportion leaves the more intelligent and 
organised minority in a position of great ease, provided only they 
will consent to keep up a reasonable defensive establishment. By 
the aid of those establishments, with occasional assistance from the 
soldiers, and by a policy of mild control through sensible agents, the 
Cape Government had in fact for many years succeeded in keeping 
the colony quiet and the people contented. The traditions of good 
government, and a staff skilled in their practical application, were 
already established on the spot. The habit of submission on the part 
of the inferior race already existed, and the superior race, accustomed 
to this security and provided with these advantages and this organi- 
sation, is not to be judged, as the reviewer seems to imply, by the 
examples of North America, where knots of warlike emigrants had 
to fight their way against hostile savages, or of Ireland, where the 
two races were separated by immemorial enmities of the most ardent 
and unconquerable kind. 

Nor was the apparent danger from the Dutch element what it 
may be imagined by a person who embraces in his view the Transvaal 
und Orange River Free State. The most unruly element, those who 
were most set on relentless methods, had eliminated themselves. 
Those who remained may, from the nature of the case, be presumed 
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to be the most amenable. It is long since they have had to fight for 
their lives or property ; and with all their disposition to hold aloof, it 
js impossible but that their intercourse with the English and their 
increased sense of security and well-being, must have worn off much 
of the ferocity of early times. And although it may be true that 
‘they could command if they pleased a majority in the Parliament,’ 
the practical exercise of political power seems to have been greatly in 
the hands of the race which possessed most political energy—the 
English. Add that so long as British regiments remained in the 
colony—probably, that is, till responsible government had taken a 
settled direction—an efficient Governor would continue to exercise 
considerable influence over that part of the administrative policy 
which was liable to require the support of military force; and 


. that, as soon as the soldiers were removed or reduced to a single 


regiment, the consequences of any ill-judged departure from the 
tried methods of government would fall heavily on the mass of the 
colonists themselves. These considerations might, I think, fairly 
lead Her Majesty's Government to believe that they could safely 
trust to an enlightened self-interest to keep the colonists in the old 
path of leniency which hitherto had preserved the peace. 

The expectation that they might do so was not founded on a mere 
theory. In New Zealand, as is well known, a similar policy had 
answered completely. Since the colonists have been made exclusively 
responsible for their own defence we have heard no more of the Maori 
question. The Maories have their native representatives in Parlia- 
ment—the King is let alone till he chooses to take his place under the 
British sovereign, and all is at peace. It is said that this is because 
the Maories are a perishing minority, reduced to helplessness before ° 
the withdrawal of the English troops. I incline to believe that if they 
had really been so incapable of defending themselves, the claims of 
the King and his adherents to a kind of semi-independence which is 
doubtless inconsistent with the strict sovereignty of the Queen, would 
have been dealt with after a more high-handed fashion. That this 
would have happened if British troops had been retained in the 
colony I can scarcely doubt. Under those circumstances, the duty of 
‘the British Crown to put down any denial of its own authority within 
its own limits would, I believe, have been urgently insisted on, and 
so enforced that—as it supposed that a great nation cannot do things 
by halves, or settle matters otherwise than ‘ once for all ’—the British 
regiment would have again become a British army. This, however, 
is conjectural. What I am now concerned to point out is the opinion 
of those responsible persons on the spot, who are always supposed to 
have, and if they are neither frightened nor interested, ought in fact to 
have the best means of judgment respecting the power and intentions 
of the natives who surround them. Did the Colonial Government, 
the Governor, the Commander of the Forces, or the officials of native 
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departments think that the natives had ceased to be formidable? The 
answer to this question bristles with suggestions applicable to the 
present time, and I therefore furnish it at some length. I quote 
first a memorandum, signed by the Colonial Premier, Mr. Fox, and 
transmitted through the commanding officer, General Chute, who, in 
deference to its forcible representations, but contrary to his instrue- 
tions, had delayed the embarkation of the troops under his command. 
This is what the Colonial Minister says :— 


The successes, if such they may be called, obtained during the last few months, 
have been partial and local, and have been gained over rebels who represented 
comparatively small sections of the disaffected Maoricommunity. The King party, 
and the tribes under its influence, have hitherto, except as far as individuals are 
concerned, held aloof from the struggle. ... The result is a very excited state 
amongst that section of the native population, and reported threats on their part. 
The rebel chiefs who are engaged in open hostilities are understood at this moment 
to be personally urging on the King and his immediate adherents the expediency of 
joining them. The pecuniary resources of the colony are quite inadequate for 
continuing the struggle at the present rate of expenditure, and the immediate 
reduction of the local forces appears inevitable. . . . The natives are known to 
have been anxiously watching the action of the Imperial Government in reference 
to the removal of the troops. So long as a single regiment remains, they are 
impressed with the belief that the Queen has not abandoned the colony. But they 
have often said, ‘ Wait till the tide is out,’ meaning till the last soldier leaves the 
colony. When that event takes place a direct encouragement will be given to 
rebel natives to commit further acts of hostility ; the loyal natives will be greatly 
disheartened ; and an impression will be produced among all classes of natives 
that they may choose their own time for involving the colony in a war of races. 
«.. The prospect of peace in the opinion of Ministers materially depends upon 
the retention of a small body of Imperial troops in the colony. . . . Ministers 
deem it their duty to represent to His Excellency these very grave circumstances, 
so full of peril to the lives of Her Majesty’s subjects in the colony, and to express 
their earnest trust that His Excellency would be able, consistently with his duty to 
the Imperial Government, to take such steps as will delay the departure from the 
colony of Her Majesty’s 18th Regiment, until, &c.—(P.P.C. 83 of 1870, p. 214.) 


To this request—founded on all the tremors, and prophecies, and 
reputed conspiracies, and imputed intentions, which are reproduced 
in the Cape of Good Hope Blue Books, and supported by the desire 
to strike the first blow lest the supposed enemy should ‘ choose his 
own time,’ which has been the motive of so many massacres—to this, 
request General Chute acceded, with what may be taken as an 
endorsement of the colonial view. And on another occasion the 
Governor, Sir G. Bowen, after stating his opinion that the with- 
drawal of the troops would ‘naturally produce results similar to 
those which would have followed the removal of the last British 
soldier from Ireland in 1798, or from India in 1857, followed up 
this alarming prediction by a summary of the authorities in the 
face of which, if at all, this final step would have to be taken. 


There is now little difference (he wrote) as to the necessity of the moral support 
of a small Imperial garrison among all those best qualified to form an opinion on 
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this subject, such as the Governors of New Zealand past and present, the military 
officers personally or officially acquainted with this country, beginning with H.R.H. 
the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, the officers of Her Majesty's Navy who 
have served on this station, both Houses of the Colonial Parliament, the friendly chiefs 
and clans, and the leading colonists of all political parties, especially those who, 
like Mr. MacLean, Mr. Fenton, and others, are thoroughly conversant with the 


language and customs of the Maories—(p. 152). 


These being the representations made to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the principle on which their decision rested is expressed in a 
despatch of Lord Granville’s : 

Upon such a state of facts many questions arise, and among them it becomes 
material to inquire whether that assistance [the assistance of British troops] is for 
the real advantage of those who seek it. Iam, judging from the best materials at 
my command, convinced that it is not so, and that it is not the part of a true friend 
of the colonists, by continuing a shadow of delusive support, to divert their atten- 
tion from that course in which their real safety lies—the course of deliberately 
measuring their own resources, and, at whatever immediate sacrifice, adjusting 
their policy to them—(p. 196). 


The application of the principle was, at Lord Granville’s request, 
enjoined in the following terms on General Chute : 


Iam... . to convey to you Mr. Cardwell’s directions that you will, without 
delay, and notwithstanding whatever communications you may receive from any 
quarter, give effect to the instructions which you have received for the removal of 
the 2nd battalion of the 18th Regiment from New Zealand—(p. 215). 


And the consequence of this application has been that the colony has 
in fact adjusted its policy to its resources, and that all is quiet. 

I dwell on this passage of history in order to show how far from 
conclusive is the most complete unanimity, when it proceeds from 
an atmosphere disturbed by personal, professional, and provincial 
aspirations and terrors, and to illustrate the caution with which 
a man of nerve and penetration will receive the most alarming 
prognostications which have such a parentage. It is of course the 
duty of a colonial minister to attend to the warnings of experienced 
public officers advising him ‘from the spot.’ It is also sometimes 
his duty—and a much more difficult and dangerous duty—to neglect 
them. And it is much to my present purpose to show what were the 
warnings which the Ministry of that day had the — to neglect, 
and proved right in neglecting. 

But a more immediate object is to point out that, though the 
anticipations of the colonists proved wholly unfounded, it was by 
no means true that they had ‘nothing to fear’ from the Maories. 
They had a great deal to fear if they proceeded without consideration, 
and enforced their own strict rights as interpreted by themselves. 
The course taken by the Government was adopted with the conviction, 
which proved to be just, that it would force the colonists from the 
high-handed policy which had caused and maintained the obstinate 
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and expensive New Zealand war, into that considerate policy which 
has, to all appearance, consolidated peace. 

I fully admit that the case of the Cape of Good Hope is not on 
all fours with that of New Zealand. It is a further application of 
a policy which was then successful. 

The principle of that policy was to make the colonists understand, 
even by painful experience if necessary, that the consequences of 
their laches, or misgovernment, would fall on themselves, and that 
Her Majesty’s Government would not be seduced or intimidated out 
of the line which they had prescribed to themselves by an outcry, 
however universal, which they did not believe to be justified. In 
order to give effect to this policy two things were necessary ; first, 
such a scrupulous abstinence from any interference with the internal 
affairs of the colony as would leave the local Government no ground 
for charging Great Britain with the responsibility for any disaster; 
and secondly, a determination not to be trifled with in respect of 
defensive precautions—a determination which involves in all cases 
the ultimate withdrawal, and if these precautions are not taken, a 
speedy withdrawal, of troops—-but is not inconsistent with an indulgent 
retention of those troops while adequate measures of self-defence are 
fairly in progress. 

The late Government certainly laid a firm basis for the applica- 
tion of these principles to the Cape of Good Hope. Has that 
application been successful or unsuccessful? The charge is that it 
will be and has already been unsuccessful. 

The & priori argument for distrusting it in future is that the 
more humane part of the community will probably not be able, with- 
out a taxation to which they will not themselves submit, to control 
the natives on the one hand and the whips and rifles of the farmers 
on the other. I have already submitted to the judgment of my 
readers the reasons for anticipating that this will not be so. If, 
leaving probabilities, we seek for guidance in the experiences of the 
present disturbances, we find it to be conflicting. Under the 
colonial officers Major Griffiths and Colonel Lanyon, the warfare is 
said and appears to have been carried on with unusual consideration 
—a consideration which is described as even commanding the grati- 
tude of their enemies. On the other hand the farmers, or some of 
them, are exhibited as set upon war, as eager for plunder, and as 
showing a kind of sportsmanlike satisfaction in the destruction of 
blacks. We have also been recently shocked by what appears at first 
sight an instance of barbarity on the part of a colonial force. But 
the time is not come for striking a balance between these opposite in- 
dications. We can but form conjectures on a matter which is in 
process of declaring itself. 

Looking to the events of the last few years not as indications of 
the future, but as results to be judged of on their own merits, I desire, 
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without impugning or defending the proceedings of the Colonial 
Premiers, Mr. Molteno and Mr. Sprigg, to point out that the policy 
which I have described as that of the late Government has not been 
either sucvessful or unsuccessful in the Cape Colony for the simple 
reason that it has not been tried. 

The first very important step taken in respect to this policy by 
the present Ministry was the endeavour by direct appeal to the in- 
habitants to call into existence a popular feeling which should force 
Confederation on a Government which was not inclined toit. Ido not 
here express any opinion on the prudence or necessity of this course. 
I only say that, right or wrong, prudent or imprudent, it was a clear 
departure from the policy of non-interference which had been pre- 
viously pursued, and that the somewhat antagonistic interposition of 
the Imperial Government, or its representative, which began with 
this agitation, and ended with the dismissa] of Mr. Molteno, tended 
to replace on Great Britain the responsibility for the administration, 
and therefore for the safety of the colony, which it was the object of 
previous Secretaries of State to fasten on the Colonial Government. 

Then, as native difficulties began to show themselves, what was at 
first a tendency became an active principle of policy; and most active 
in respect to that matter which was most critical—the matter of 
military assistance. 

As the possibility of native rebellion arose, the former policy, as 
I understand it, would have required the Governor to force his 
Ministry into effective action, by making them clearly understand 
that they could not rely on receiving fresh assistance, or even re- 
taining in full what they already had, unless they took such measures 
for their own defence as would satisfy Her Majesty’s Government that 
they were doing their best. 

Sir Bartle Frere took a directly contrary course. On the first ap- 
pearance of danger he invited the colony to expect help from Great 
Britain. ‘I repeatedly informed Mr. Molteno,’ he writes, ‘from the 
very first threatening of troubles on the frontier, that the commander 
of the forces had suggested, and that I had supported his suggestion, 
that if matters did not quiet down, the regimental relief should be 
anticipated by a few months, and that we should have a discretionary 
power to detain the relieved regiments if necessary.—(C. 2,100 of 
1878, No. 1.) 

Nor was this nearly all. After some months of disturbance, con- 
sidering his Ministry rather slack in their preparations, he addressed 
them, on the 31st of December, 1877, in the following terms :—‘ The 
volunteers and burghers have melted away and have not been replaced, 
and I see no effort made by you to replace them. . . . I can only 
myself appeal to Her Majesty’s Government for more troops. Do 
you support my request?’ That is to say, he at once fastened on 
the Home Government the duty of making good not only the 
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weakness, but the negligence of the colonists. The Colonial Govern. 
ment, strange to say, did not close with this proposal. On the 
2nd of January the minister replied that it would be quicker and 
easier to raise a force in the colony than to get it from England, 
‘I cannot, therefore, support your Excellency’s request to Her 
Majesty’s Government for more troops.’ Yet, even under this dis- 
couragement, Sir Bartle Frere, on the 9th of the same month, per- 
severed in requesting the Secretary of State to send him out two 
regiments, with the inauspicious intimation that he might want them 
in Natal. 

Those who have read recent colonial newspapers will not fail to 
see the immense colonial unpopularity which was likely to attach to 
this conduct of Mr. Molteno’s if ever it became known. And on his 
dismissal, which soon followed, his successor, Mr. Sprigg, did not fail 
to make the most of it. In his election manifesto, addressed to his 
constituents on taking office, he informed them of the somewhat 
whimsical result. He told them that on the arrival of the reinforce- 
ment which the Governor had, in spite of his then Ministry, and with 
some difficulty, obtained from the War Office, 

His Excellency asked the Ministry [of Mr. Molteno] what they advised him to 


do with it. Their reply was that ‘it might be sent to any part of the Empire where 
it was wanted, but that it was quite unnecessary to retain it in the colony,’— 


(C. 2,079 of 1878, p. 102.) 


Seeing that the ablest politician in the colony did not think an 
additional force of British troops necessary, and that the best Govern- 
ment officers show that, if left to themselves, they would identify 
themselves with that forbearing policy, which allows temporary 
difficulties to disperse, it seems to me a fair question whether 
the prospects of peace may not have been injured by these attractive 
promises of gratuitous help. They have doubtless greatly increased 
the personal influence of the Governor, and through {him perhaps 
that of the Home Government. But they can hardly fail to have re- 
produced that colonial mischief which we have learned by experience 
to dread—the mischief of encouraging discontented settlers or im- 
patient officials to force on a war of which they will have the 
advantage and this country the loss. 

Thus much, however, is at least clear—and no more is necessary 
for a purely defensive argument—that whereas the principle of the 
late Ministry was to abstain from interference in local affairs, and to 
withdraw troops, the recent practice has been to extend our inter- 
ference, and to force our troops even on a reluctant local government. 
And whatever may or may not have been the shortcomings of the 
colonists in respect to self-defence or in respect to humanity, it 
surely follows that these shortcomings cannot be ascribed to a policy 
which has been not so much arresied as reversed. 

To sum up shortly what I have said on the three points which I 
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have selected for remark, I contend (1) that a close alliance with the 
Boers is, from the settled character of their policy, impracticable, 
except on terms which make it unadvisable. (2) That the annexation 
of the Diamond Fields, defensible in itself, has no substantial connec- 
tion with the recent wars; and (3) that there is sufficient ground for 
hoping that the establishment of responsible government will not 
cause, and no ground whatever for alleging that it has caused, the 


evil consequences which are assigned to it. 
BLACHFORD. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE EVANGELICAL 
MOVEMENT. 


Arter the large space which Mr. Gladstone, in his recent article on 
the Evangelical movement,’ has devoted to the confutation of a pas- 
sage in my History of England in the Eighteenth Century, it would 
perhaps be hardly respectful to so great a name if I were to leave his 
criticisms entirely unnoticed, and I have the less hesitation in examin- 
ing them because they touch upon points which have much more than 
a mere personal or literary interest. 

I had drawn in my History a dark picture—but not at all darker 
than Mr. Gladstone has himself drawn in his article—of the religious 
apathy of England in the first half of the eighteenth century, and of 
the almost complete eclipse in the popular teaching of distinctively 
Christian doctrines. I described with much detail the religious revival 
which began with the writings of Law, which found its first exponents 
in the Wesleys and Whitfield, and which Grimshaw, Berridge, Newton, 
Romaine, Jay, Venn, and the other leaders of the Evangelical party 
carried over the length and breadth of England. These men, I said, 
‘and their colleagues gradually changed the whole spirit of the 
English Church,’ and I added the words which Mr. Gladstone has 
made the subject of his criticisms—‘ They infused into it a new fire 
and passion of devotion, kindled a spirit of fervent philanthropy, 
raised the standard of clerical duty, and completely altered the 
tone and tendency of the preaching of its ministers. Before the 
close of the century the Evangelical movement had become domin- 
ant in England, and it continued the almost undisputed centre of 
religious life till the rise of the Tractarian movement in 1830.’ 

I must in candour acknowledge that the term ‘dominant’ in 
this passage is not happily chosen, and that in a previous passage, 
which Mr. Gladstone has not cited, I had greatly overrated the 
number of the Evangelical clergy. The ascendency of Evangeli- 
calism in the Nonconformist bodies Mr. Gladstone has not disputed, 
but he has, I think, successfully established that at the close of the 
last century, and even during the first two or three decades of the 
present one, avowed Evangelicals formed but a small numerical propor- 
tion of the clergy of the Established Church, that they were very rarely 
selected by the Government for high ecclesiastical positions, and that, 

1 British Quarterly Review, July 1879. 
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though they had a great influence at Cambridge, they were nearly 
unrepresented at Oxford. These concessions, which Mr. Gladstone will 
perhaps think sufficient for his purpose, I readily make, but beyond 
this Iam unable to go. I cannot admit that it was only after the 
rise of Tractarianism that the positive part of Evangelical teaching 
acquired a wide and general influence in the Church of England. I 
must still maintain that at the close of the eighteenth century the 
Evangelical movement had not only fully developed its principles and 
its powers, but had also become, both in Nonconformity and in the 
Church, the chief centre of religious activity in England. 

It is certain, in the first place, that the violence of the oppo- 
sition to it had in the most remarkable degree subsided. Of this fact 
Wesley himself furnishes conclusive proofs. During more than forty 
years of his mission his journals are full of accounts of the violent 
and incessant opposition, largely instigated by clergy of the Church 
of England, which he encountered wherever he went. In the 
last years those accounts almost absolutely cease. He was him- 
self fuliy conscious of the change. ‘Is the offence of the Cross 
ceased ?’ he asked in 1777. ‘It seems, after being scandalous near 
fifty years, I am at length growing into an honourable man.’ ‘ The 
tide” he wrote a few years later, ‘is now turned ;’ and he observed 
with surprise that he, who had for a long time been scarcely ever 
suffered to preach in an Anglican pulpit, was now overwhelmed by 
the number of the invitations which he received. 

It is, I believe, equally certain that by the end of the eight- 
eenth century the Evangelical party had attracted to itself nearly 
all the fervour, the activity, the spirit of religious propagandism 
and of religious enthusiasm that was circulating in the community. 
The strongest religious influence in general literature was the poetry 
of Cowper, who was wholly in its service. The leading religious 
influence both in society and in politics was that of Wilberforce 
and the little group of which he was the centre. One of the most 
remarkable religious features of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century is the growth of a great literature of popular theology, 
which acquired an immediate and almost unexampled popularity, 
became the chief religious reading of the middle and lower, if not of 
the higher classes in England, and may, I believe, be said to have 
almost absolutely superseded in general acceptance the popular 
religious literature of the earlier generation. It is, I think, no 
exaggeration to say that at least four-fifths of this literature was pro- 
duced by the Evangelical party, and that the overwhelming majority 
of the books which in the last years of the century acquired a great 
and general popularity in the religious world were deeply impreg- 
nated with their principles. Of the Theron and Aspasio of Hervey, 
which was published in 1755 and was intended to expound the 
Evangelical system of religion, no less than 10,000 copies were sold 

Voi. VI.—No. 30. 
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in England in nine months. The popularity of the Force of Truth and 
the Scripture Commentaries of Thomas Scott, which were published 
before the end of the century, is sufficiently indicated by the faet 
that in the lifetime of their author more than 199,000/. was paid 
across the counter for his theological works. Romaine’s treatises on 
Faith, which were all published before 1795, were but little legs 
successful. Venn’s Complete Duty of Man, which was published in 
1763, appears to have almost entirely displaced the old Arminian 
Whole Duty of Man, and before the death of John Venn in 1813 no 
less than twenty editions of it had been sold. The Practica] 
Christianity of Wilberforce, which was published in 1797, met 0 
fully the religious wants of England that 7,500 copies were sold 
in six months, and it is said to have gone through fifty editions 
in as many years. And these are only conspicuous examples of a 
religious literature which comprised among many other books the 
Church History of Joseph Milner, the chief religious writings of 
Hannah More and of John Newton, the works of the Wesleys and 
of Fletcher of Madeley. The fact that the greater part of 
it is almost absolutely destitute of literary merit only strengthens 
my argument for its representative character, for it shows that it 
owed its success much more to its substance than to its form, 
My position is that the overwhelming preponderance of the devotional 
literature of the last part of the eighteenth century, which acquired 
a widespread and extraordinary popularity, was produced by the 
Evangelical party, and was intended to represent their principles. 
And by far the greater part of that literature was the work of 
members of the Established Church. 

Few things reflect more clearly the deeper devotional feelings of 
an age than its hymns, and in hymns the last part of the eighteenth 
century in England was peculiarly rich. The names of Toplady, 
Cowper, Madan, Newton, and Charles Wesley will at once occur to 
the reader. All these were ardent Evangelicals; all of them were 
members of the Anglican Church. 

The application of other tests will, I think, lead to similar re- 
sults. Perhaps the greatest step, in connection with religion, for 
improving the condition of the poor in the last century was the 
creation of Sunday schools, which then for the first time appeared 
and spread rapidly over the land, and it is notorious that of all the 
sections of the clergy the Evangelicals were by far the most active in 
creating them. The great crusade against slavery and the slave 
trade, which was the most conspicuous sign of the appearance of a 
religious spirit in politics, was led and chiefly supported by Evangeli- 
eal laymen. In the older religious societies it is true, as Mr. Glad- 
stone has alleged, that the new party had little weight, but nearly 
every fresh departure, nearly every new organisation which grew up 
in the religious world, was mainly due tothem. The Church Mission- 
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ary Society, which was established in 1799; the Religious Tract 
Society, which was established in the same year, and which followed 
in the steps of a tract society that had been founded by Wesley 
seventeen years before; the British and Foreign Bible Society, which 
was established in 1802, were all distinctly Evangelical. The 
Dissenting religious societies which arose at this period were almost 
without an exception Evangelical, and they were largely supported by 
Evangelical Churchmen. The Society for the Reformation of Manners 
was not indeed an Evangelical society, but it owed its origin to 
Wilberforce. The Association for Securing a better Observance of 
Sunday consisted chiefly of Evangelical members, and Evangelicals 
were prominent in nearly every effort that was made to improve 
the condition of prisoners, and in different ways to disseminate 
religious education through the land. They were still, no doubt, 
a minority among the clergy. They hadto encounter much of the 
old inertness, a strong spirit of conservatism and routine, and they 
were very obnoxious to the intensely Tory Governments which then 
administered ecclesiastical patronage ; but they had already become 
not only the most rising and energetic party in the Church, but also 
the preeminent source of religious activity in the nation. As the 
most religious minds in the first struggle of the Reformation gravi- 
tated almost invariably to the side of Protestantism, as in the first 
days of Puritanism it attracted to itself by a natural affinity nearly 
all the strongest religious enthusiasm that was around it, so in the 
closing years of the eighteenth century it had become almost certain 
that an Englishman of exceptional devotion and religious self-sacri- 
fice would find his way to the Evangelical party. And in this sense 
that party may, I think, be truly said to have been the leading, 
if not the ‘ dominant,’ religious influence in the nation. 

The impulse was not arrested, though it was, I believe, greatly 
weakened, by the rise of the Tractarian party. It may be true, as Mr. 
Gladstone maintains, that after the tracts had appeared the number 
of those who held Evangelical doctrines increased. It may be true 
also that much of the manner and something of the substance of 
the old Evangelical preachers passed gradually into the other schools, 
but the Evangelical party never again had the same relative promi- 
nence; it was never again the great seed-plot of religious life in 
England, and I do not think that any single party can be said to 
have replaced it. 

It may also, I believe, be contended with truth that this party in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century had already exercised a per- 
ceptible influence upon the preaching of the clergy who were opposed 
toit. It is difficult on this matter to speak with precision or with 
confidence, for ordinary sermons are among the most evanescent of 
human compositions, but it will hardly be disputed that during a 
great part of the eighteenth century they had in England usually 
u2 
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become mere moral disquisitions ; that virtually, if not avowedly, an 
upright life, combined perhaps with a general belief in Christianity, 
was deemed the condition of salvation ; that religious doctrines were 
chiefly regarded as merely supplying motives for virtuous conduct, 
that the notion of lost sinners obtaining salvation only by the 
atoning merits of Christ had almost dropped out of sight, and that 
the whole dogmatic side of the Christian faith had nearly disappeared 
from the pulpit. Blackstone relates that early in the reign of 
George the Third he went from church to church to hear every clergy. 
man of note in London, and ‘ did not hear a single discourse which 
had more Christianity in it than the writings of Cicero, and that it 
would be impossible for him to discover from what he heard whether 
the preacher was a follower of Confucius, or Mahomet, or Christ,’? 
The great lawyer may have been unfortunate in his selection, or he 
may have over-coloured the picture; but Ido not think that such a 
description would have been even approximately true of the non- 
Evangelical preaching in the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Bishop Horsley, in a remarkable charge which was delivered in 1790, 
complains that a style of preaching was still too common, the object of 
which was to show ‘that practical religion and morality are one and 
the same, that moral duties constitute the whole or by far the better 
part of practical Christianity,’ that ‘morality is the sum and sub- 
stance of practical religion.’ Horsley detested the Evangelical party, 
and he accordingly mentions among the causes of the preaching he 
so greatly disliked ‘a dread of the pernicious tendency of some ex- 
travagant opinions,’ which some ‘have grafted in modern times on 
the doctrine of justification by faith;* but he couples this charge 
with a very remarkable, if somewhat hesitating, admission. Speak- 
ing of those clergymen in whose preaching ‘ practical Christianity 
was reduced to heathen virtue,’ he adds, ‘I flatter myself that we 
are at present in a state of recovery from this delusion. The com- 
positions which are at this day delivered from our pulpits are, I 
think, in general of a more Christian cast than were often heard 
some thirty years since, when I first entered on the ministry. Still 
the dry strain of moral preaching is too much in use, and the errone- 
ous maxims on which the practice stands are not sufficiently exploded.’ 
We shall probably not he far wrong in concluding that during 
these thirty years in which the Evangelical party had been steadily 
advancing in England merely ethical teaching had been as steadily 
declining in the non-Evangelical pulpits. The picture which Mr. 
Gladstone has himself drawn of the preaching a generation later, 
at a time when, as he contends, the Evangelical party was still very re- 
stricted, though exceedingly unfavourable, appears to me substantially 
to corroborate this view. ‘ It was common,’ he says, ‘ in my early days 

2 See Abbey and Overton’s English Church in the Highteenth Century, ii. 37-38. 
This very important work casts a flood of light on the condition of English religion 
in the last century. 
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for morality to be taught without direct derivation from, or reference 
to, the Person of Christ. It was still more common that if the 
method of the Gospel for our salvation from sin and its penalties was 
the theme, it was dealt with as a sort of joint-stock transaction, to 
which man was to contribute repentance and faith as conditions 
previous, and thereupon God would mercifully grant all that we 
stood in need of.’ It is evident how far such preaching was removed 
from the simple inculcation of moral conduct as the condition of 
salvation, which had been once so common. 

The truth appears to be that the constant reproaches which the 
Evangelicals were accustomed to bring against their brethren in the 
Church of neglecting the Gospel scheme, and especially the cardinal 
doctrine of justification by faith, had considerable effect, and tenets 
which had never been renounced or denied, but had simply been 
suffered to become obsolete and to drop out of sight, began once more 
to emerge into prominence in the ordinary preaching. The difference 
between the Evangelical and the conventional preachers was no 
doubt still very great, and it was a difference not only of tone and 
of manner, but in some degree of doctrine. The virtual claim to 
personal inspiration, the deification of the religious emotions which 
was so conspicuous in the Evangelical party, and was the source of 
the larger part of their extravagances, never appears to have extended 
through other sections of the Church, and the doctrine of justifica- 
tio was stated in an Evangelical pulpit with a peculiar sharpness 
of definition. But, on the other hand, long before the Tracts for the 
Times appeared it had ceased to be a just charge against the non- 
Evangelical clergy that dogmatic theology had no place in their 
pulpits, and that, like heathen philosophers, they practically inculcated 
virtuous conduct as the one essential of religion. The doctrine of 
justification by faith, which in the beginning of the Hanoverian 
period would have sounded almost like a paradox, had a century 
later become a commonplace in the Anglican pulpit. How far the 
change which had passed over the ordinary preaching was good or 
evil I have not now to discuss. I am contending only for its reality, 
that it was largely, if not exclusively, due to the action of the Evan- 
gelical party, and that it therefore forms an important element in 
measuring its early influence upon the English Church. 


I have now completed my review of that portion of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s article which is directed against a statement in my own History, 
and I have endeavoured to defend the position which he has impugned. 
The remainder of his article consists of some very curious and very 
interesting speculations about a possible affinity which unconsciously 
existed between the Evangelical and the Tractarian movements. 
Like everything which emanates from the same distitiguished pen, 
these speculations are full of subtlety and originality, but they are 
put forward with some tremulousness of style, and I venture to think 
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of thought, and Mr. Gladstone is careful to state that they are to be 
regarded rather as suggestions or surmises than as positive assertions, 
Their purport is that there is a relation between the Evangelical and 
Tractarian movements, not merely of repulsion but of affinity, of 
natural sequence or of parentage, though not of ‘ conscious and volun- 
tary parentage ;’ that ‘ the attempt to work the scheme and system 
of Evangelical opinions under the conditions of the Prayer Book and 
the Act of Uniformity, of an episcopal, traditional, and_ historical 
Church,’ necessarily produced the Tractarian movement to complete 
its deficiencies; that Evangelicanism ‘ created instincts and stimulated 
longings’ which it could not satisfy, and ‘ filled men so full with the 
wine of spiritual life that larger and better vessels were required to 
hold it ;’and that, in consequence of this, the responsibility of the 
secessions to Rome which followed the Tractarian movement must 
be almost equally divided between the Evangelicals and the Trac- 
tarians. Tractarianism was the cause, but Evangelicanism was ‘the 
cause of the cause.’ ‘The seed which sprang up in the fullest-blown 
developments of the Latin Church had itself been shed by some anterior 
plant; and what was that plant?’ Oxford was ‘ the posting house’ 
at which the seceders slept on their journey to Rome, but very many 
of them started from Clapham; and ‘how can the starting-point be 
exempted from a share in the same condemnation which lights upon 
the halting-place ?’ 

These observations, says Mr. Gladstone, are offered ‘ not dogma- 
tically and not as indications of any particular leanings of my own 
in one direction or another,’ but with ‘academic freedom as pro- 
vocatives of thought.’ ‘Causation in the movements of the human 
mind is not a thing single and simple;’ it is ‘continuous, but 
latent,’ ‘ hard to trace, sometimes baffling us altogether, and at best 
capable only of being detected here and there and exhibited by 
general indications.’ There are, however, clear indications of a 
secret relation and affinity between the two movements. ‘Since 
the date of the Tracts—since and not before it—the juice and 
sap of the Evangelical teaching has in a very remarkable manner 
coursed through the natural gates and alleys of the body of the 
English Church.’ ‘The pith and life of the Evangelical teaching’ 
has been fully and easily appropriated by the opposite school. 
Evangelical families and Evangelical education produced a large 
proportion of those men who became Tractarians and Tractarian 
leaders, and who were ultimately conspicuous among the seceders to 
Rome. On this fact Mr. Gladstone lays great stress. ‘ We have 
presumably at least,’ he says in a passage in which metaphors some- 
what strangely mingle, ‘saddled upon Tractarianism the parentage 
of that secession generally, because so many of those who went to 
Rome were Tractarians. How can the Evangelical scheme escape 
a trenchant and prior responsibility, “ once removed,” if it appears 
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that most of the leading persons who thus ended their theologicai 
and experimental travels at the Vatican were men the buddings of 
whose religious life had been in form and colour Evangelical ?’ 

Mr. Gladstone’s knowledge of the Oxford movement is so im- 
measurably greater than my own that I shall not for a moment 
question what in a mere unaccredited statement I should have deemed 
ap exaggerated estimate of the number of former Evangelicals con- 
cerned in it. Let it, then, be admitted that, although Tractarianism 
arose in the University in which the Evangelical movement had con- 
fessedly least influence, although it was long chiefly powerful in that 
section of society which had been most slightly touched by the Evan- 
gelical teaching, yet a very large proportion of its most ardent and 
extreme leaders came from Evangelical families. Has this fact the 
significance which Mr. Gladstone ascribes to it? Does it show that 
there is a secret affinity between the two schools, that the first pro- 
duced cravings which the latter alone could fill, that the first is the 
seed and the second the natural flower? If a religious movement 
arises in a country, from what class is it likely to be recruited—from 
those who are comparatively indifferent to religious matters, and who 
travel on contentedly in the grooves of their fathers, or from those who 
are perpetually occupied with the subject. and accustomed to live a 
life of extreme and feverish religious excitement? If, as I have con- 
tended, at the time of the rise of the Tracts for the Times the Evan- 
gelical party was preeminently the religious world, if it comprised most 
of those persons who were most susceptible of religious emotions and 
most eager for religious excitement, was it not antecedently probable 
that some of its members would be drawn to a new, even though it 
were a rival anda hostile centre of religious attraction? The Evange- 
lical converts to Tractarianism were chiefly converts in extreme youth. 
Springing from Evangelical families, and with their religious emotions 
stimulated to the utmost by the education of their childhood, they 
went up when still on the verge of manhood to a University where 
they found a wholly different religious teaching prevailing. Is there 
anything so very significant or mysterious in the fact that many of 
them should have embraced the new views, and that the intensity 
of religious emotion which their early education had awakened 
should have carried some of them further than their neighbours? 
The autobiography of Cardinal Newman appears to Mr. Gladstone a 
most significant disclosure of ‘ the close spiritual associations between 
Evangelical doctrine and feeling and the foundations of his religious 
life.” It appears that this illustrious writer in early childhood 
showed a strong natural leaning towards Catholicism; that from fifteen 
to twenty-one he, like nine-tenths of the religious boys of his time, 
was under the influence of the popular books of Evangelical theo- 
logy, that he then passed into wholly different schools, and that 
probably the most powerful determining influence of his later con- 
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victions was his persuasion that since ‘actually and historically’ ‘ the 
tendency of reason is towards a simple unbelief in matters of religion,’ 
it is necessary that there should be some organised and inspired 
Church sufficiently powerful to impose bounds and trammels upon its 
exercise. As far as I am able to judge, the transient phase of Evan- 
gelicanism through which Dr. Newman passed, though it greatly in- 
tensified his religious feelings and helped to make him unworldly and 
devout, contributed less than almost any other to his intellectual and 
doctrinal conclusions. Surely Mr. Gladstone has in all this based 
his judgments or his suggestions on a very narrow induction, and has 
enormously exaggerated the significance of these changes as indicating 
religious affinities. Apart from all questions of ductrinal divergence 
or deficiency, violent reactions appeared in many Evangelical circles 
against the coarse, exaggerated, and emotional rhetoric, the habitual 
narrowness of judgment, the tone of morbid and feverish sentiment, 
the depreciation of human learning, and the strict and at the same 
time rather childish rules of conduct that were so common within 
them. Besides this, the strong religious excitement which the Evan- 
gelical movement had generated in the community naturally flowed 
out in many directions. Different types of mind and character ne- 
cessarily gravitate towards different opinions ; and early associations, if 
they attract most minds, have a repellent influence on not a few. 
Tory parents often produce Radical children, and Radical parents 
Tory ones. An excessive austerity in early education is often fol- 
lowed by a violent rebound into vice. This is a law of the human 
mind from which Evangelicanism, like all other schools, has suffered. 
Perhaps it has suffered more than most, for its teaching contains very 
much that is repulsive to a clear and powerful intellect and to a 
buoyant and a healthy character. 

These considerations appear to me greatly to weaken, if they do 
not absolutely destroy, the presumptions which Mr. Gladstone desires 
to establish. Of all the branches of the English Church that in 
Ireland has long been incomparably the most Evangelical ; it is, 
therefore, in Ireland, if anywhere, that the natural affinities and 
tendencies of the school should be most fully displayed, but Ireland 
of all parts of the Empire has been most free from Tractarianism and 
from secessions to Rome. In the English Church it was among the 
middle and lower classes that the Evangelical teaching struck the 
deepest roots, but these classes were for many years scarcely per- 
ceptibly touched by Tractarianism, and they have only produced a 
small fraction of the conversions. It is said that the modern form of 
High Churchmanship known as Ritualism has at last seriously affected 
them, but. to account for its success it is not necessary to have 
recourse to any hidden affinities of doctrine. A musical and 
pictorial service, which in some degree relieves the weary monotony 
of the English Sunday, the creation of ecclesiastical and semi- 
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” * the monastic organisations, which give a large scope to philanthropic and 
igion,’ religious activity, and the greater zeal which is usually found among 
Spired a young clergy leading a new movement in revolt against authority, 
On its are probably the chief causes of its progress. 

Evan- There is, however, one point of view in which the judgment of 
ly in- Mr. Gladstone appears to me substantially correct. It is, I conceive, 
y and an undoubted truth that the real secret of the Tractarian movement 
I and is that it represented certain principles which, at least within certain 
based limits, had a clear and legitimate place in the English Church, 
1 has which the Evangelical teachers did not recognise, and which in my 
iting view they could not consistently with their principles have recognised. 


Whatever spiritual powers it may possess, the Anglican Church, in the 


ence 
rcles eyes of those who founded or reorganised it at the Reformation, was 
‘tual a national—that is to say, a representative—Church, intended as far 
ent, as possible to include the different forms of religious thought existing 
ame in the nation at a time when one section was nearly Catholic while 
thin another was frankly Puritan. Both parties have their standing-points 
‘an- in its formularies, its theology, and its historical traditions. There 
wed are portions of the Prayer Book which will always be a difficulty to an 
ne- Evangelical, and others which are at least equally so to a Trac- 
» if tarian. In times of religious indifference, like that which prevailed 
ew. during a great part of the last century, the fundamental antagonism 
nts may pass out of sight, but with a strong revival of the religious 
ol- sentiment it acquires a new vividness, and a strenuous assertion of 
an the principles of one party will naturally stimulate the energies 
od. of the other. The Evangelical movement broke the apathy which 
ry had long reigned over the English Church, and developed its Puritan 
a side to great perfection, and in both of these ways it contributed to 
evoke the activity of its rival. 
lo There is in this respect a striking analogy between the English 
es Church and State. Each of the great rival parties has its legitimate 
n and natural place in English politics. Each may be said to be the 
3 special representative of certain portions of English institutions, of 
d certain elements in English life, of certain tendencies in the English 
1 mind, of certain traditions in English history. Sometimes, as under 
1 Walpole in the last century and under Lord Palmerston in our own 
, day, a neutral policy is so successfully maintained that the differences 
, almost disappear. But when the distinctive views of one party are 


strongly affirmed, those of its opponents will naturally be called into 
anew activity. Most persons would attribute the present Tory ascen- 
dency in England in a large degree to the highly accentuated 
Liberalism of the Government of Mr. Gladstone. In this sense Mr. 
Gladstone can perhaps hardly ‘ escape a trenchant and prior responsi- 
bility, once removed,’ for the policy of Lord Beaconsfield, and he 
may be truly said to be, if not the cause, at least ‘ the cause of the 
cause’ of much that he condemns. In the same sengé; but I think 
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in no other, the Anglican secessions to Rome may be justly attributed 
to the Evangelical leaders. 

But surely it needs little argument to show that Evangelicanism 
in itself has no natural tendency either to Tractarianism or to Rome, 
The strong current which during the last forty years has carried 
so much of the English ecclesiastical mind in these directions is a 
phenomenon which is purely British and purely Anglican. No such 
tendency exists in the Church of Scotland or in the Nonconformist 
bodies, or in Continental or in American Protestantism, though in most 
of these Churches Evangelical principles have had an undisputed 
ascendency. Great changes have no doubt passed over some of them, 
They have experienced many variations of religious temperature. 
The higher intellect of the age and the new light which has in this 
century been thrown upon the development of religious belief, 
upon the government and constitution of our globe, and upon the 
nature and history of the Hebrew Scriptures, have acted in many dif- 
ferent degrees upon their spirit and their creed. Here and there a 
few stray minds from among them have no doubt wandered to Catho- 
licism, but in none of them has it ever appeared even a possible con- 
tingency that a considerable body of their religious teachers should 
become believers in the infallibility of the Pope or in the supernatural 
wisdom of the Roman creed. 

And, in truth, the Evangelical theory of religion is in its deepest 
essence fundamentally and generically opposed to that of the Tracta- 
rian. Like Puritanism, which in its main features it reproduces, it 
is beyond all things pre-eminently and emphatically unsacerdotal. 
Holding that it is in the power of each Christian to rise into direct 
contact with his Saviour, that by this contact, and by this alone, his 
salvation is secured, and that an influx of Divine grace and light 
streams directly from the Creator into the believer’s soul and illu- 
minates the inspired page, it regards all ecclesiastical organisations 
and orders as the mere accidents of religion, and makes it its first 
object to remove every interposing veil between the individual and 
his Maker. The ‘individualism’ which Mr. Gladstone regards as its 
‘ besetting weakness’ grows out of that habit of mind which enables 
the devout Evangelical to feel and realise beyond all other men that 
human forms and rites and institutions and connections fade into 
insignificance before the one great question of the personal relation 
of the soul to its God. Whatever may be the intellectual weaknesses 
which have made the Evangelical system incredible to so many 
minds, it cannot, I think, be reasonably denied that it has been one 
of the most powerful enemies of the spirit of sacerdotalism, and 
that it has at the same time shown itself capable of satisfying amply 
the spiritual cravings and profoundly influencing the character and 
the conduct of great multitudes in the Christian Church. 

The Tractarian system is wholly different. Whatever may be 
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thought of the cogency of the arguments by which so many of its 
leaders have passed into the Roman Church, it cannot reasonably be 
denied that it has a close and manifest affinity to that Church, and that 
it places the Church of England in a position of intimate connection 
with it. Tractarianism is essentially sacerdotal. Every portion of it 
tends to aggrandise the authority of a particular order of men. At 
every turn in its scheme of religion, human agency, ecclesiastical 
conditions, external rites, are thrust into the foreground. It holds, 
with the Latin Church, that Christianity is an organised and 
visible body, which can only subsist under particular ecclesiastical con- 
ditions, which is the authoritative religious teacher of mankind, and 
which, by means of particular rites and a particular order of men, 
transmits in a continuous stream certain essential spiritual graces, 
that can only be communicated by itself. The Tractarian maintains 
that his own Church isa real, legitimate, and pure branch of this great 
organism; but he acknowledges that the Latin Church, though less 
pure, is also a branch, and the largest and the,most important. He 
asserts that an intimate spiritual communion subsists between that 
Church and his own, which does not subsist between Anglicanism and 
any non-episcopal Protestant body. He believes that a breach of the 
ecclesiastical unity is the sin of schism, cutting off the guilty body from 
the appointed channels of Divine Grace; and he attributes to ecclesias- 
tical rites such a transcendent power that a ceremony performed under 
proper ecclesiastical conditions overan unconscious infant makes all the 
difference between its salvation and its damnation. It is obvious that 
such opinions establish a strong presumption against the Reforma- 
tion, and that they lead those who hold them many steps on the path 
to Rome. The Tractarian indeed maintains, by a train of reasoning 
which is satisfactory to his own mind, that he has a tenable position 
as a member of a Church which is not Protestant while it is not 
Roman, and which is one of the purest though one of the smallest 
branches of the great Catholic organism. But his position is, to say 
the least of it, not without difficulties, and he is met at every step 
by embarrassing questions. Can it be said that the ecclesiastical 
unity, which he deems so essential, was not broken in the total 
change of relation between the Church of England and Catholic 
Christendom which took place at the Reformation? Can the English 
Church, as it existed under Elizabeth, be esteemed truly identical with 
the English Church under Henry the Seventh, though in the interval 
between these reigns it had repudiated a great part of what was once 
believed to be vitally necessary in its theology, and by severing itself 
from the Papacy had discarded that monarchical principle which 
was once thought the very keystone of its organisation? Can the 
theory of a communion between the Latin and Anglican Churches 
which does not subsist between Anglicanism and the despised 
Protestant’ bodies be really maintained, though the larger body 
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scornfully repudiates it, though the articles, the homilies, and the 
early theology of the English Church breathe the most uncompromis- 
ing hostility to the Papacy, though the blood of so many martyrs 
has attested the gravity of the separation? Is the notion of a 
teaching, authoritative, and inspired Church which does not profess 
to be infallible a tenable one? Can such a position be claimed with 
any plausibility for a Church which owes its present form chiefly to 
the sagacity of lay statesmen, for a Church in which the supreme 
defining tribunal on questions of disputed orthodoxy is a secular 
law court, for a Church the great majority of whose members are 
frankly Protestant, while the sacerdotal minority are distinguished 
from all other religious bodies by their systematic defiance both of 
civil law and of ecclesiastical superiors? These are questions which 
are of vital importance to the Tractarian system. They are among 
the few questions in answering which Cardinals Newman and Manning, 
Evangelical Protestants all over the world, and free thinkers who 
look upon the contest from without are, I believe, substantially 
agreed. 
W. E. H. Lucky. 
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Wuen Professor Cairnes—between whom and myself, during the latter 
years of his life, a close intimacy subsisted—was engaged upon his 
new exposition of ‘Some Leading Principles of Political Economy,’ 
he one day told me that he was sorry to have been compelled to take 
up a position of direct antagonism to Mr. Mill and me in respect 
to the Wages Fund. I replied that when his new book appeared I 
would not fail to read it carefully, and that I would then either 
publicly answer the pertions directed against us, or publicly ac- 
knowledge my inability to answer them. I regret exceedingly that 
circumstances prevented me from redeeming this pledge while my 
friend was still living, and I regret it the more because I am thereby 
deprived of the satisfaction which I might otherwise have had of 
convincing him that, on the point specially referred to, there was 
little or no real difference between us. On some other points, indeed, 
scarcely less vital, connected with the remuneration of labour, our 
views, as will presently appear, do differ very materially ; but upon 
these it is rather I who dissent from him, than he who dissented from 
me, for to the best of my recollection I have never hitherto had 
occasion to express in print any opinion regarding them, either on one 
side or the other. 

I begin by offering an epitome of that portion of Mr. Cairnes’s 
general theory which exhibits his conception of the wages fund, 
and I pledge myself to furnish no pretext for suspicion that I am 
doing this the less faithfully because, for the sake of brevity, I sub- 
stitute words of my own for his. His expressions shall be rigidly 
adhered to wherever deviation from them might involve the possi- 
bility of his meaning being mistaken. 

The object of his inquiry is to discover ‘ the causes determining 
the general or average rate of wages.’ As to the strongly marked 
differences in relative rates—as to the distribution among yérious 
classes of labourers of the total amount applied to their remuneration 
in proportions bearing no relation to the numbers of persoms<belong- 
ing to each class, and to the consequent differences of rate/observable 
in different employments, Cairnes had already shown that these are 
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due to the division of the whole body of labourers into numerous 
non-competing groups, but he was fully aware that he had thereby 
thrown no light upon the causes which decide what the total re- 
muneration of labour shall be. Neither to the inquiry what these 
causes are, would there, as he intimates, be any approach to an 
answer in saying that the total depends upon the supply and demand 
for labour. In the case of commodities, indeed, the total amount 
applied to their purchase may, allowably if not with strict accuracy, 
be said to depend upon supply and demand. Whatever be the 
demand for any commodity at a price not below the normal value 
thereof, that is to say, not below the cost, of production plus profit 
at the current rate on the cost, supply invariably tends to accommo- 
date itself to demand, because, if supply be unequal to demand, the 
price will rise, and the rate of profit, rising simultaneously, will 
attract more capital to production, while, if supply exceed demand, 
the price will fall, and profits, likewise falling below the current rate, 
will cause capital to be transferred from production of the commodity 
in question to other employments in which the current rate of profit 
has been retained. Whatever, therefore, during any somewhat 
lengthened period, be the demand for a commodity at a price corre- 
sponding with its normal value, the total amount represented by that 
demand will be the total applied to the purchase of the commodity. 
But, in respect to the point under consideration, there is no analogy 
between commodities and labour. Production of commodities, being 
an onerous operation, is undertaken only with the prospect of re- 
muneration sufficient to compensate the trouble it involves, and will 
cease if that prospect be withdrawn. But production of labour, or 
rather of those embodiments of labour termed labourers, instead of 
an onerous operation, is compliance with one of the strongest instincts 
of our nature, the indulgence of which is its own more than sufficient 
reward, insomuch that the raw material of labour is often born into 
the world in quantities greatly in excess of what there is demand for: 
the education and training necessary to convert the raw material into 
effective labourers being moreover bestowed by parents from motives 
of natural affection, from a sense of duty, or from habit, with com- 
paratively little reference to the extent of employment likely to be 
opened to the finished labourers. Thus there cannot be said to be 
any cost of production of labour in the sense in which we are ac- 
customed to speak of the cost of production of commodities, and if 
no cost of production then no normal value, nor consequently any 
demand for labour at a price corresponding with normal value, 
whereunto the supply of labour can conform. The actual price of 
labour at any given time does indeed depend upon the keenness with 
which employers, actuated by their several estimates of supply, may 
eompete for labour ; yet still, even as the supply of labour is governed 
by circumstances very different from those which govern the supply 
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of commodities, so also is the demand. In the case of commodities, 
according to Cairnes, demand depends partly upon the desire for 
their possession, partly on the purchasing power at the command of 
customers; whereas, in the case of labour, demand in any given state 
of the national wealth depends, in his opinion, partly on the propor- 
tion of that wealth which its possessors are disposed to convert into 
capital by investing it for the sake of profit in productive industry, 
and partly on the character of the various national industries. After 
showing with his usual clearness that the proportion of wealth 
employed as capital depends upon the degree in which its owners are 
influenced by the love of profit and of accumulation rather than by 
the temptations of immediate enjoyment, and partly by the oppor- 
tunities of profitable investment open to them, he proceeds to show 
that, of any given amount of invested capital, the proportion ex- 
pended upon labour must always vary greatly in different employ- 
ments, and may vary sensibly from time to time in one and the same 
employment. In almost all employments the capital invested under- 
goes a threefold distribution, part being expended on buildings, fixed 
machinery, or other implements, part on raw material, and part on 
labour; but the quantity of this last required for the utilisation of a 
given value of implements and material varies according to the 
nature of the work to be done, being much greater, for instance, in 
agriculture than in a textile manufacture. And, even though the 
quantity of labour required were always the same, the amount of 
money required to procure it would vary with every variation in the 
supply, and every consequent variation in the price of labour, and 
these variations would affect the distribution of the entire capital. 
Suppose, for example, that the amount invested in a certain employ- 
ment is 10,000/., whereof 5,000/. is required to procure implements 
and material, and that, to utilise these, 100 labourers are needed 
whose services cannot be procured for less than 50/. a head—the 
amount expended on labour will then likewise be 5,000/. But now 
suppose the current rate of wages to be 40/. instead of 50/. a head— 
the same number of labourers will then be procurable for 4,000/., and 
there will remain 1,000/. available for the purchase of more imple- 
ments and material, and for the hire of more labour in the same 
proportions as before. In the second of these cases, although the 
whole number of labourers will be 111 instead of 100, the total of 
their hire will be only 4,400/. instead of 5,000. It thus appears 
that, the total of the capital invested being given, the quantity ex- 
pended on labour will depend partly on the nature of the employment, 
partly on the current rate of wages; and, as what is thus seen to be 
true of each employment separately must be equally true of all, it 
follows that, in any given condition of the national wealth, the factors 
which determine how much of that wealth shall be expended on 
labour are, first, the readiness of its possessors to invest it as 
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capital; secondly, the extent of the field available for investment; 
thirdly, the nature of the national industries ; and, fourthly, the rate 
or rates of wages current. To the amount resulting from the com- 
bined action of these factors Cairnes gives the designation of ‘ wages 
fund ;’ and the quotient resulting from division of that fund by the 
whole number of labourers among whom it is divided is styled by 
him the general or average rate of wages—-the words general and 
average being here treated by him as synonymous. 

In the reasoning thus summarised there is much in which I cor- 
dially agree, but there is also a good deal from which I am compelled 
to dissent. Among minor objections to it may be mentioned this— 
that in order to discover the average rate of wages it will not suffice 
to divide the aggregate wages by the number of their recipients. 
The many various rates of wages, and the number of labourers in 
receipt of each rate, must also be taken into account. It may be 
pointed out, too, that of a given amount of invested capital, the pro- 
portion expended on labour will be affected not only by the actually 
current price of labour itself, but also by that of the accessories of 
labour—implements and materials. If the total of capital be taken 
at 10,000/., whereof 5,000/. is required for the hire of 100 la- 
bourers, and if implements and materials sufficient to keep those 
labourers fully employed can be procured for 4,000/., there will re- 
main available for further investment 1,000/., whereof more 
than half will fall to the share of labour. A fifth factor, therefore, 
viz. that of the market price of implements and materials, must be 
added to the four enumerated by Cairnes. Nor is it unworthy of 
notice that, other things remaining the same, wages cannot fall in 
one employment without causing profits therein to rise, thereby 
attracting capital from other employments; whereupon, although 
wages will again rise somewhat in that one employment, they will 
fall somewhat in the rest, settling down finally in all at a somewhat 
lower level than before. 

These, however, are trifles. A more serious defect on Cairnes’s 
part is the omission to explain how the extent of the field of invest- 
ment is determined. No doubt, the extent. of the field being given, 
the aggregate of wages will be determined by the action of the other 
factors specified above; but what is it that determines the extent of 
the field? To this question Cairnes attempts no sort of reply, al- 
though rather contemptuously rejecting the answer suggested, if not 
formally tendered, by Mr. Longe, viz. demand for commodities. This 
nevertheless will, I think, prove on examination to be the correct 
solution of the problem. 

National wealth, consisting as it does of the entire quantity of 
things at once useful and exchangeable in a nation’s possession,' is 

1 I have stated at some length, in the Fortnightly Review for April 1875, my 
reasons for this definition. 
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distributed amongst two classes of persons—those who have, and those 
who have not, more than enough for the bare subsistence of themselves 
and their dependents. The former class may, for our present purpose, 
be distinguished as rich, the latter as poor, and it is members of the 
former class only who are in a condition to lay aside any portion of 
their wealth with a view to its investment as capital by being em- 
ployed in productive industry. With every individual capitalist the 
sole motive for so investing part of his substance, instead of con- 
suming the whole of it on his lusts, is the expectation that its pro- 
ducts will exchange for at least. so much more than their cost of 
production as will yield a profit sufficient to compensate him for his 
abstinence and trouble. But upon what does every such expectation 
rest? Surely on the probable degree of eagerness with which the 
products will be sought for by customers—in other words, on the 
capitalist’s estimate of the demand for his commodities. Be the com- 
modities what they may—houses, shoes, or what not—no builder 
will build more houses, no shoemaker will make more shoes, than he 
hopes to be able to sell within a reasonable period at prices that will 
fully compensate him for his pains. If he is disappointed in this 
hope, he will withdraw part of his capital from its previous employ- 
ment, and either let it remain idle for a season or transfer it to some 
other employment whose products are at the time in greater request. 
The proportion of any individual’s capital invested in any employment 
whatever depends upon the estimated demand for the products of 
that employment: it is that demand which in any one particular 
industry defines the limits of the field of investment. But what does 
this in each particular industry must needs do it in all industries; 
in all, as in each, the proportion actually invested of the total avail- 
able for investment will depend on the demand for commodities of 
all descriptions. As of each section of the field of investment, so of 
the entire field, the limits will be set by the demand for commo- 
dities. 

This being the position which Mr. Cairnes undertakes to contro- 
vert, what has he to urge against it? He very justly observes that 
the demand for products of any particular kind, although determining 
the relative proportion of the aggregate capital that will be applied 
toa particular kind of production, does not determine the absolute 
quantity of capital so applied. Demand in various degrees of inten- 
sity for houses, shoes, and commodities of all other sorts ‘ determines,’ 
he says, ‘the proportion in which the total of available capital shall 
be distributed over the whole field of production, those proportions 
adapting themselves to the proportions of the various demands ;’ but 
to argue that demand for commodities will necessarily cause capital 
to be applied to production in quantities sufficient to satisfy the 
demand is, as he justly considers, equivalent to arguing that ‘ because 
aman distributes his income in the proportion of his needs, therefore 
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the greater his needs, the larger must be his income.’ In opposition 
to such an imaginary argument he quite conclusively demonstrates 
that neither an individual nor a nation can possibly invest a greater 
amount of capital than that of which he or it has the disposal. In- 
contestable, however, as are Mr. Cairnes’s observations on these points, 
they are also widely beside the question, which is not what decides 
how much of a given aggregate of capital shall be directed to some 
one or to each division of the field of production, but what deter- 
mines the amount of the aggregate invested in the whole field. The 
total so invested cannot of course be greater than the total national 
capital, but neither Mr. Longe nor any one else ever pretended that 
it could, and I, for my own part, submit that it need not be nearly so 
great. The whole capital may, and generally does, exceed the quan- 
tity for which profitable employment can immediately be found, and 
a portion is then held in reserve, and remains for a while inactive, 
As to the capital, be it the whole, or only a part, which is at any 
time in a state of activity, what calls it into that state is the prospect 
of profitable employment, or the probability that its products will be 
sold at a profit. And this probability is but another name for the 
estimated demand for the products, which, again, is but another 
name for the field of investment. It is then the demand for com- 
modities of all sorts that defines the extent of the whole field—that 
defines how much of the entire national capital shall be immediately 
employed, and how much reserved for future use. 

So far Mr. Longe, if I correctly interpret his language, seems to 
me to be in the right, but Iam unable to agree with him that the 
demand for commodities determines not only how much of the ex- 
isting national capital shall within any given time be applied to pro- 
duction, but also how much of the capital so applied shall be expended 
upon labour. Mr. Cairnes seems to me to have finally disposed of this 
latter notion by pointing out, as we have already seen, that, whatever 
the amount of capital in active employment, the proportion thereof 
devoted to the payment of labour will vary with the nature of the 
employment, and with the supply and actual market price of labour. 
Still it is, on the other hand, not the less true that, whatever be the 
nature of the employment, and whatever the market price of labour, 
the expenditure on labour will be greater when the total of capital 
invested is large, and less when the same total is small. It follows, 
therefore, that although the demand for commodities is very far 
from precisely determining, it does very materially affect, the expen- 
diture on labour ; and Mr. Longe, perhaps, did not mean to affirm 
more than this. 

Even as thus restricted, however, the proposition would not have 
found favour with Mr. Cairnes, but would have been objected to by 
him on the same moral grounds on which he asyails it when brought 
forward without qualification. With neither more nor less of warrant 











in one case than in the other, he might have denounced it as being 
‘among the most popular of popular fallacies,’ and as being like- 
wise ‘the root of a whole cluster’ of demoralising maxims, such as 
that ‘the extravagance of the rich is the gain of the poor, and that 
profusion and waste are for the good of trade.’ But a maxim may 
quite possibly be demoralising without being false. That certain 
actions are pleasant though wrong is not a fact tending greatly to 
edification, yet it is a fact all the same; and a not unplausible plea 
may be urged on behalf even of the very maxims which Mr. Cairnes 
singles out for reprobation. Probably enough, a selfish spendthrift 
may be well content to ‘salve his conscience by fancying that his 
prodigality affords additional occupation to the poor, but to suppose 
that this reflection wid render him more extravagant and wasteful, 
to suppose that he will be induced to squander more upon himself 
for the sake not of pleasing himself, but of benefiting others, is surely 
to credit him with a degree of philanthropy which he is exceedingly 
unlikely to possess. And unless it can be proved that the wealth 
which he has wasted by expending it upon idle vanities would, if 
not so wasted, have been applied to the maintenance not simply of 
productive industry, but of productive industry of one peculiar 
kind, it cannot be denied that the extravagance and profusion of the 
rich may quite possibly be for the benefit of the poor—dquite possibly 
for the good of trade. If so, there may even be moral satisfaction in 
regarding the result as another example of good coming out of evil— 
asatisfaction undisturbed by the reflection that more evil will be likely 
to be done in order that good may come of it. Now the outlay on 
the illuminations which take place on the Prince of Wales’s birthday 
does undoubtedly transfer from the pockets of his Royal Highness’s 
tradesmen to those of gas companies certain moneys, whereof a portion 
presently afterwards passes, under the guise of wages, into the hands 
of labourers employed by the companies to manufacture gas for the 
replenishment of their diminished stocks. Undoubtedly some good 
is thereby done to trade; some gain is in consequence made by the- 
poor. If the money had not been spent on illuminations, what 
would have become of it? Would the use made of it have done more 
good to trade, have enabled the poor to make more gain? Possibly, 
though not at all probably, the original owners might have found 
immediate employment for it in their own businesses; but, even so, 
only part of the money would have been paid away as wages, and not 
necessarily a larger part than the gas companies would similarly have 
paid away. Most likely, however, it would consist of spare cash 
which the Prince’s tradespeople could afford to spend upon articles for 
domestic or personal consumption. Suppose it to be so spent: the 
simple difference would then be that the money, instead of passing 
into possession of gas producers, would be transferred to producers .of 
other articles, who would presumably employ most of it in replenishing 
x2 
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their diminished stocks; and, here again, it would by no means follow 
that more of the money would be applied to the direct hire of labour, 
Or perhaps the Prince’s tradespeople, preferring to lay the money by, 
would deposit it with their bankers, in whose custody it might, in a 
season of pecuniary plethora, lie idle for a considerable time, its 
power of employing labour remaining meanwhile dormant, and 
labourers remaining without the wages they would have earned if 
the money had been employed in producing gas to replace what had 
been wasted. And even though the money in deposit were forthwith 
issued in loans to persons engaged in productive industry, still, just as 
in all the previous cases, whether more or less would be expended upon 
labour would depend upon the nature of the industry engaged in. 
There is, indeed, one group of industries, the selection of which by 
capitalists may be especially advantageous to labourers. If capital be 
employed in the reclamation of land, in improved agricultural pro- 
cesses, in mining, whale fishing, or in any other mode by which the 
national stock of materials is augmented, labour may obtain a two- 
fold benefit, by reason firstly of demand for it in order to produce 
fresh materials, and secondly of demand for it in order to manu- 
facture those materials. But in all industries other than those of this 
description, the amount paid as wages depends upon the proportions 
in which the particular work to be done requires that the invested 
capital shall be distributed between materials, implements, and labour, 
and the proportion assigned to labour will not necessarily be less 
because the commodities produced are available for mere luxury and 
ostentation instead of being suitable for some more rational purpose. 
On the contrary, labour’s share will be much larger if a given quantity 
of flax be metamorphosed into Brussels lace, than if it be converted 
into coarse linen. In the interest of labourers the essential point is 
that there be a demand for the products of labour, accompanied, as 
that demand must needs be, by demand for labour itself, and 
the former demand will not be a whit the less effective because it 
arises out of extravagance or waste rather than out of rational con- 
sumption. 

The conclusions which Mr. Cairnes deduces from the reasoning 
which I began by epitomising are three:—1. That the wages which 
within any given period come into possession of the whole labouring 
population constitute a definite aggregate, whose amount is of course 
identical with that of the total sum applied to the direct purchase of 
labour. 2. That on the proportion of this aggregate to the whole 
number of labourers depends the general or average rate of wages. 
3. That the same aggregate stands in a definite relation to the whole 
national capital, that relation being determined by the nature of the 
various industries among which the capital is distributed, and by the 
rate of wages actually current. The first of these propositions is self- 
evident, needing no demonstration, and obnoxious to no cavil, unless 
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indeed to this, that if of the tripartite capital devoted to productive 
industry, the portion which is expended upon labour can properly be 
styled a Wages Fund, the two other portions may with equal pro- 
priety be termed Implement and Material Funds. If by ‘wages 
fund’ be signified no more than this, Mr. Cairnes may be said to 
have rather created than to have rehabilitated it ; for while no one 
ever dreamt of denying, so probably it may never previously have 
occurred to any one to affirm, the existence of so obvious a reality. 

The second proposition seems, as I have pointed out, to require to 
be somewhat differently worded, but in its essence it likewise is self- 
evident. No one who perceives its intention can possibly deny it, 
and Mr. Longe, who appears to deny it, and who is in consequence 
treated by Mr. Cairnes with wholly unmerited scorn, does so only in 
appearance. That, intermediate between the highest and lowest 
rate of wages, there must be somewhere an average rate, just as 
between the Koh-i-Nohr and a glass bead or a farthing rushlight 
there must be an average price of commodities, between diamonds 
and dung an average price of raw material, and between an armour- 
plate rolling mill and a gimlet an average price of implements, Mr. 
Longe would of course at once allow, though he probably thinks, as 
I do, that it would be idle to seek for such averages, seeing that there 
is no one of them which would not be utterly valueless when discovered. 
The fact is that he and Mr. Cairnes are here at cross purposes. Although 
both treat general and average rates as synonymous expressions, he 
uses them in one sense and Mr. Cairnes in another. All that he 
maintains is that, inasmuch as each particular employment has its 
own particular rate of wages, there cannot be one rate general to all ; 
and his assertion of the non-existence of such a general rate, if 
equally superfluous, is also quite as incontestable as Mr. Cairnes’s 
affirmation of the existence of an average rate. 

I may here explain that my observations thus far, although 
strictly relevant to the subject under consideration, are in no degree 
required for my own personal vindication. Mr. Cairnes does indeed, 
in an early part of his exposition, ‘ presume that Mr. Thornton would 
say something,’ neither which nor the like of which I ever dreamt of 
saying, and then, adding that ‘substantially the same language is 
held by Mr. Longe,’ winds up by remarking that ‘the theory put 
forward by Mr. Longe apparently finds favour with Mr. Thornton 
also.” But I earnestly protest against being held responsible for the 
presumptions or suppositions of any one but myself, for any language 
which I have not myself employed, or for any theory with which I 
have not directly or indirectly signitied my concurrence, and I have 
never until now had occasion to say one word either for or against 
the first two of Mr. Cairnes’s propositions. It is not until he reaches 
the third, according to which ‘the amount of a nation’s wealth ex- 
pended on wages at any given time stands in a definite relation to its 
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general capital,’ that he has any even apparent pretext for joining 
issue with me. ; 

In order to show the nature of the difference, real or supposed, 
between us, Mr. Cairnes extracts a passage from my book On Labour, 
which I also may be permitted to transcribe :— 


If there really were a national fund, the whole of which must necessarily be 
applied to the payment of wages, that fund could be no other than the aggregate 
of smaller similar funds possessed by the several individuals who composed the 
employing portion of the nation. Does then any individual employer possess any 
such fund? Is there any specific portion of any individual’s capital which the 
owner must necessarily expend upon labour? Of course, every employer possesses 
a certain amount of money, whether his own or borrowed, out of which all his 
expenses must be met, if met at all. With so much of this amount as remains after 
deduction of what he takes for family and personal expenses, he carries on his 
business—with one portion of that balance providing or keeping in repair buildings 
and machinery, with a second procuring materials, with a third hiring labour. 
But is there any law fixing the amount of his domestic expenditure, and thereby 
fixing likewise the balance available for his industrial operations? May he not 
spend more or less on his family and himself according to his fancy, in the one case 
having more, in the other less, left for the conduct of his business? And of what 
is left, does he or can he determine beforehand how much shall be laid out on 
buildings, how much on materials, how much on labour? May not his outlay on 
repairs be unexpectedly increased by fire or other accident ? will not his outlay on 
materials vary with their dearness or cheapness, or with the varying demand for 
the finished article? and must not the amount available for wages vary accord- 
ingly ? And even though the latter amount were exactly ascertained beforehand, 
even though he did know to a farthing how much he would be able to spend on 
labour, would he be bound so to spend the utmost he could afford to spend? If he 
could get as much labour as he wanted at a cheap rate, would he voluntarily pay 
as much for it as he would be compelled to pay if it were dearer? It sounds like 
mockery or childishness to ask these questions, so obvious are the only answers that 
can possibly be given to them; yet it is only on the assumption that directly 
opposite answers must be given that the wages fund can for one moment stand. 
For if in the case of individual employers there be no wages fund—no definite or 
definable portions of their capitals, which, and neither more nor less than which, 
they must severally apply to the hiring of labour—clearly there can be no national 
wages fund. And be it observed, fixity or definiteness is the very essence of the 
supposed wages fund. No one denies that some amount or other must within any 
period be disbursed in the form of wages. The only question is whether the 
amount be definite or indefinite. If indefinite,? it cannot of course be divided, and 
might as well not exist for any power it possesses of performing the sole function 
of a wages fund—that, namely, of yielding a quotient that would indicate what is 
about to be the average rate of wages. 


From this extract it may be at once perceived that the wages- 
fund theory which Mr. Cairnes defends differs essentially from that 
which I impugn, affirming as the latter does, not simply that within 
any given period a definite amount is actually applied to the payment 
of labour, but also that there is, previously to such actual appli- 


? The words italicised here, definite and indefinite, have been substituted for the 
‘determinate ’ and ‘indeterminate ’ of the original text, as I find that Mr. Cairne 
has placed upon these latter a construction which they were not intended to bear. 
The words ‘what is about to be’ have also been introduced in order to make the 
meaning of the original more clear. 
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which, must, owing to the influence exerted by predetermining causes 
on the wills and actions of men, be necessarily so applied. The 
first of these doctrines is in substance manifestly true, and, even if 
false, it would be at worst but a harmless fallacy, whereas the second 
would, iftrue, be fraught with very malignant consequences, opposing 
an insuperable barrier to social progress in one of the most important 
directions. Now, as will presently be seen, one principal question be- 
tween Mr. Cairnes and myself is whether this second doctrine was or 
was not, at the time at which I wrote, generally entertained by 
economists, and regarded as the essence of the wages fund theory. 

By Mr. Mill, whom Mr. Cairnes pronounces to be, ‘if not the 
originator of the wages fund, certainly its most able and effective 
expositor,’ its principles are thus set forth :— 

Supply and demand entirely govern the price obtained for labour. The demand 
or labour consists of the whole circulating capital of the country, including what 
is paid in wages for unproductive labour. The supply is the whole labouring 
population. Ifthe supply is in excess of what the capital can at present employ, 
wages must fall. If the labourers are all employed, and there is a surplus of 
capital still unused, wages will rise. . . . There is at any given instant a sum of 
wealth which is unconditionally devoted to the payment of wages. This sum is 
not unalterable, for it is augmented by saving and increases with the progress of 
wealth, but it is reasoned upon as at any given moment a predetermined amount. 
More than that amount it is assumed that the wage-receiving class cannot possibly 
divide among them. That amount and no less they cannot but obtain. So that, the 
sum divided being fixed, the wages of each depend solely on the divisor, the number 
of participants. In this doctrine, it is by implication affirmed that the demand for 
labour not only increases with the cheapness, but increases in exact proportion to 
it, the same aggregate sum being paid for labour whatever its price may be. 

‘This series of deductions,’ Mr. Mill remarks, ‘is generally re- 
ceived as incontrovertible. They are found, I presume, in every 
systematic treatise on political economy, my own certainly included.’ 

It is this doctrine, believed by Mr. Mill to have been entertained 
by all economists in common with jhimself, that I ventured to chal- 
lenge, and Mr. Mill, after carefully scrutinising the arguments 
advanced by me against it, avowed himself convinced by them, 
‘pleading guilty to having, along with the world in general, accepted 
the theory without the qualifications and limitations necessary to 
make it admissible.’ Moreover, although it is also one in regard to 
which Mr. Cairnes proclaims antagonism to Mr. Mill and myself, he 
commences his attack upon us with words which would seem to imply 
that we are all three of one mind. 

It must (he says) at once be conceded{that in the sense in which Mr. Thornton 
understands the predetermination and limitation of the wages fund, his position is 
unassailable. Undoubtedly there is no specific portion of any individual’s capital 
which the owner must necessarily expend upon wages. There is no law fixing the 
amount of any man’s domestic expenditure, and thereby fixing likewise the balance 
available for industrial operations ; nor is any man bound to spend in the payment 
of labour the utmost he can afford to spend. 
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And he goes on to strengthen, although fancying that he is H 
weakening, this concession by adding that ‘if economic doctrines in with 
general are to be understood in the sense assigned’ (by me) ‘ to the I cor 
wages fund, there is not one within the whole range of economic natio 
science that could endure ten minutes’ criticism.’ Proceeding, how- satisf 
ever, to illustrate this last remark by examples, Mr. Cairnes, to my wealt 
utter amazement, treats me as the author of the very absurdity which bute 
I was foremost to expose. He assumes that it was not my opponents, the § 
but myself, who had contended for the existence of ‘ principles which then, 
compel human beings to the adoption of certain courses in despite with 
of their own inclination and will;’ that it was I, and not they, who goes 
had formed so ‘ radically erroneous a conception of economic law’ char 
as to imagine that the ‘determination’ thereby ‘expressed means the 
the necessary realisation of certain results independently of the labo 


human will.’ ‘He would,’ he says, ‘have confidently asserted,’ not 


simply ‘ that no economist, but that no reasonable being, had ever _ 
advanced the theory of a wages fund in the sense’ supposed by me, a 
‘were it not that Mr. Mill has accepted the reasoning quoted’ from mus 
my book ‘as a refutation of that theory.’ The amazement which sup] 
this last sentence excited in me must, I think, be shared by every pro) 
reader whose memory reaches ten years back. The theory which iene 
Mr. Cairnes could scarcely conceive to have been advanced by any xa 
other reasonable being than Mr. Mill is not obscurely implied in the thu 
teaching of Ricardo, is distinctly enunciated by M‘Culloch, is by Un 
Professor Fawcett ranked among ‘the elementary principles of fix 
political economy,’ and among ‘ fixed and well-ascertained laws as rs 
certain in their operation as those which control physical nature.’ i. 
It is, moreover, the stock argument with which the Edinburgh and fu 
Quarterly Reviews, the ‘leading journal’ and its whole host of fol- ba 
lowers, politicians in Parliament, and economic professors in the lec- de 
ture-room, were, within a yet unexpired decade, accustomed to . 
demonstrate, to their own triumphant satisfaction, the utter futility in 
of trades-unionism. Neither do I desire to conceal that the same th 
theory was at first accepted by myself as blindly as by other people in 

simple deference to authority, and without previous scrutiny, and 

that what subsequently induced me to examine it was the impossibility a 
of reconciling it with the signal and permanent successes which 0 
trades-unionism was continually achieving. But why multiply testi- V 
mony? With the evidence of Mr. Mill before us, what need of ] 
further witness? That ‘most able and effective expositor of the i 
wages-fund theory ’ surely must have known, if any one did, what was ( 
meant by ‘ wages fund,’ and he declared in unequivocal terms that ' 
I had accurately interpreted its meaning. Yet there is one other 
witness too important to be overlooked, inasmuch as he is no other 
than Mr. Cairnes himself, who, after vehemently denouncing the 


theory as an absurdity almost too wild for any sane person to enter- 
tain, nevertheless proceeds to reaffirm it. 
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He begins by recapitulating a portion of his previous reasoning 
with which, at least in the shape in which I am about to restate it, 
Icordially agree, to the effect that ‘in the existing state of the 
national wealth, the character of Englishmen being what it is,’ a 
satisfactory prospect of profit will determine ‘some part of that 
wealth to productive investment,’ the quantity invested being distri- 
buted among the various national industries in such proportions as 
the several investors may deem to be best for their interests. But 
then, forgetting another portion of his previous argument, to which, 
with some slight reservations indicated above, I likewise assent, he 
goes on to say that ‘the form of the investment ’—in other words, the 
characters of the various national industries—‘ will again determine 
the proportion of the whole capital which shall be paid as wages to 
labourers ’—that proportion 


not being a matter within the discretion of capitalists, supposing they desire to 
obtain the largest practical return upon their outlay. To accomplish this (he 
continues), the instruments of production, labour, fixed capital, and raw material, 
must be brought together in certain proportions—a condition which requires, the 
supply of labour being given, a distribution of the aggregate capital in certain 
proportions among those instruments, Supposing now capitalists to succeed in 
forcing down the rate of wages below the point at which, having regard to the 
number of the labouring population, the amount which the fulfilment of this con- 
dition would assign to the payment of wages was absorbed. Either the capital 
thus withdrawn from the wages fund must remain uninvested, and therefore 
unproductive, or, if invested, and not invested in wages, it would take the form of 
fixed capital or raw material. But by hypothesis the fixed capital and raw 
material were already in due proportion to the labour force, and they would 
consequently now bein excess of it. A competition among capitalists for labour 
would consequently ensue, and what could this end in but a restoration to the wages 
fund of the amount withdrawn from tt? ... In a word, my argument brings me 
back to the position from which I started, that, the aggregate investment being 
determined by certain mental and physical conditions, and the national industries 
being such as they are, there is but one distribution of the capital invested which 
is consistent with the greatest advantage to the possessors. But distribution 
involves a certain proportion spent in the payment of wages, and it is to this result 
that capitalists, if true to their own interest, must conform their conduct. 


Here, while reiterating what no one ever denied—that, given the 
amount of national wealth, the. character of its owners, the extent 
of the field of investment, and the nature and profitableness of the 
various industries among which that field is divided, a definite 
portion of wealth will be applied to production—Mr. Cairnes is by 
implication agreeing with Mr. Mill and myself that, even though all 
other conditions remain the same, the portion so applied must vary 
with every variation in the character of the owners of wealth, becom- 
ing in such circumstances indefinite. It is when proceeding to 
intimate that, given the aggregate capita] invested in productive 
industry, and provided that the capitalists are intent on obtaining the 
largest return upon their outlay, the same proportion must neces- 
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sarily in all circumstances be‘expended upon labour, that Mr. Cairnes 
teally opposes us;. This, however, he does in unmistakable terms 
when declaring that the proportion in question, styled by him ‘ wages 
fund,’,is so far from a matter within the discretion of the capitalists 
that if, by reason of: a reduction im the price of labour, some portion 
of the wages fund be temporarily withdrawn, the portion withdrawn 
must eventually be restored:to'the fund. Here is a distinct restate- 
ment of the doctrine against which I protested, and against which 
Mr. Mill, on reflection, joined with me in protesting. It would not 
be easy to affirm;more. explicitly that ‘there is at any given instant 
a certain proportion of the national wealth which constitutes a wages 
fund, whereof the whole, and neither more nor less than the whole, 
must be expended upon labour.’ 

Assuredly, then, Mr. Mill and I were not fighting with our own 
shadows. Assuredly the creed which we undertook to controvert was 
at the time universally in vogue, and it would indeed be hard if, 
simply because we had succeeded so completely in exploding it that 
no trace of it remained, we were to be taunted with having assailed 
an absurdity which none but ourselves had ever held. In truth, how- 
ever, even: if, in’ consequence mainly of Mr. Mill’s repudiation, it 
seemed fora while extinct, it has since revived, and is apparently 
little less rife than ever, now that its professors have, in virtue of the 
passages just quoted, some pretext for claiming Mr. Cairnes as one of 
their number. Luckily,,there is no difficulty in showing that, when 
writing those passages, Mr. Cairnes had forgotten what he had a little 
before written, and was not less at variance with his own previous self 
than with those against whom he was for the moment arguing. On turn- 
ing a few pages back, the reader of this paper will find Mr. Cairnes 
supposing the case of a capitalist starting with 10,000/., whereof one 
half enables him to procure implements and raw materials enough to 
give full employment to 100 workmen whose wages at the rate of 
50. a head would absorb the other half of his capital. Here, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cairnes, is a wages fund of 5,000/. But next the capitalist 
is supposed by him to succeed in forcing down the rate of wages from 
501. to 401., and to have consequently 1,000/. of capital still disposa- 
ble, which he proceeds to invest in the same business. To this end 
it is necessary to distribute it among the instruments of production 
in the same proportions as. before, that is to say, to lay out 5501. on 
additional implements and material, and with the balance of 4501. to 
hire eleven more labourers, whereupon the distribution of the entire 
capital stands thus ;— 


Implements and material.  . °°. «. « £5,550 
Labour 7 ° . . . ° 4,450 


£10,000 


In.this case, of the 1,000]. temporarily withdrawn from the original 
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so-styled ‘ fund,’ not the whole, but less than one half, is eventually 
restored to the fund. And it might similarly be shown that if, in con- 
sequence of a fall in the price of implements and of materials, 
instead of in that of labour, 1,000/. had been temporarily withdrawn 
from the implement and material funds, only 4501. would have been 
restored to these latter funds, the balance being added to the original 
wages fund and raising its amount from 5,000/. to 5,5501. 

Mr. Cairnes had thus conclusively shown that, even with a given 
amount of capital invested in a given industry, the proportion of 
capital expended upon labour is not a predetermined and unalterable 
sum, but a sum which may vary materially with circumstances; and 
it is impossible to affirm more explicitly than he repeatedly does 
that the circumstances which influence the investment of capital 
are continually varying. That these were his deliberate opinions 
is clear from the general tenor of his discourse, and it can have 
been only in a moment of forgetfulness that he was able to ex- 
press himself in an opposite sense. But, holding these senti- 
ments, it is impossible that he should not really have agreed with 
me, first, that in the case of individual employers there are no 
definite or definable portions of capital which, and neither more nor 
less than which, they must necessarily apply to the hiring of labour ; 
and, secondly, that if there are no such portions of capital in the case of 
individuals, neither can there be any aggregate of such portions con- 
stituting a national wages fund, the whole of which, and neither 
more nor less than which, must necessarily be divided among the 
entire body of labourers. Yet these two propositions compose the 
whole sum and substance of my thesis; and nothing, I submit, need 
be added to show how little ground Cairnes had for imagining there 
to be any discordance between that thesis and the matured results of 
his own reflections. 

Here then I stop, gladly closing a discussion on which I very 
reluctantly entered. Nothing indeed has been said which Cairnes, 
were he still living, would not have received with the welcome with 
which every genuine seeker after truth greets objections to his own 
prepossessions ; but still it has been painful to me to be obliged to 
make to him a reply to which a rejoinder is no longer possible. In 
such circumstances my own credit, were that alone at stake, should 
cheerfully be sacrificed to the claims of a friendship like ours. But 
afar more serious interest is involved, and Cairnes would have been 
among the last to desire that any considerations should deter me from 
combating what I deem to be one of the most pernicious of economic 
fallacies. It is, too, the reverse of a disservice which I have rendered 
to his memory, if I have succeeded in showing that the adherents of 
that mischievous doctrine have no sufficient warrant for appealing to 


his high authority in its behalf. 
W. T. THoRnTon. .. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
WOMEN’S EDUCATION. 


For thirty years and more I have been engaged in different schemes 
for the education of women, and I am thus able to give a sketch of 
those undertakings with which I have been most closely connected. 
These are: Queen’s College, Harley Street ; the University Local 
Examinations ; Girton College; the National Union for the Improve- 
ment of Women’s Education, with its various schemes, including the 
highly important one of the Girls’ Public Day School Company ; and, 
finally, the Medical College for Women. To speak fully of these 
would be to give a fair, though not complete, history of the progress 
in women’s education during the last thirty years, and the difficulty of 
dealing with so large a subject might make me hesitate ; yet perhaps, 
as one who has watched the beginning of the movement, I may be able 
in this slight sketch to show, more clearly than it is known to many, 
something of what has been done, and of what we still hope to achieve. 
It was about the year 1846 or 1847 that the attention of some 
influential persons was directed to the miserable state of girls’ 
secondary education, and that a first effort was made to remedy the 
evil by the foundation of Queen’s College, Harley Street. This was 
the first public institution opened for the higher education of girls, 
and its establishment was chiefly due to the Rev. F. D. Maurice, who 
was at that time a professor at King’s College, London. He took 
compassion on the sisters of his boy pupils, and with the Rev. R. C. 
Trench, the present Archbishop of Dublin, and some other fellow- 
workers, elaborated the plan of Queen’s College. In the words of 
Dr. Trench on succeeding Mr. Maurice in the year 1854 as principal : 
‘Queen’s College must ever look back with grateful affection on the 
late chairman as its parent and founder. For while that goodly tree 
which we now behold, may have had many to water and tend it, the 
vital seed in which it was all wrapped up, and out of which every part 
of it has unfolded, was sown only by him, even as he nourished and 
reared it during all the first and most critical years of its existence.’ ' 
1 «Mr. Maurice was connected with Queen’s College for fourteen years—six 
years as professor and Principal from 1848 to 1854; and eight again as professor 


from 1858 to 1866. We need not recall the painful memory of the causes of this 
severance from the college in 1864.’ 
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The first idea of the founders was that governesses only were to be 

educated in this college ; but that limited plan, by the very necessi- 
ties involved, soon gave place to one including all who could and 
would come to the classes. In those days teaching was not looked 
upon by the world in general as either a pleasant or, socially speaking, 
an honourable employment for women ; and in the Queen’s College 
Report for the year 1849 the following sentence occurs in explanation 
of the wider course to be adopted: ‘The profession [of governess] 
has been, and will in all probability always be, supplied by ladies 
driven into it by family misfortune. It is impossible to provide 
education for the future governess except by offering it to all who 
may become governesses.’ 

For such a purpose no endowment could be got, and Queen’s 
College was a venture depending for its success on the unselfish de- 
yotion and energy of its founders. Good workers were not wanting. 
The college was modestly opened in a house in Harley Street on the 
Ist of May, 1848, and in 1853 a Royal Charter was obtained, at 
that time the only means of forming a corporation except by an Act 
of Parliament. This charter was the first formal public sanction 
given in modern times to the principle that the ‘ education of English 
women was not less important or less worthy of honour than that of 
men.’ Queen’s College at the time of receiving its charter had more 
than two hundred students; nearly one-third of these, however, were 
in the so-called preparatory division, which was added to the college 
very soon after its beginning. The age of admission to the college 
was fixed at twelve ; and pupils were taken into the preparatory class, 
which was taught by women and examined by the professors, and 
which has since developed into a school now attended by about one 
hundred and twenty scholars. 

In addition to the systematic classes of the college, free 
evening classes were opened, for governesses only, in arithmetic, 
mathematics, geography, Latin, history, theology, and mental and 
moral philosophy. They were well attended and much valued; some 
classes had as many as seventy students. In the words of Miss 
Buss, the well-known organiser and head mistress of the North 
London Collegiate School: ‘To young beginners they opened, as 
it were, a new life. The lectures were given by the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice and the other professors of the college. The students, of 
whom I was one, really worked hard, and all the teachers took the 
greatest interest in their classes.’ Under the provisions of the charter 
and deed of constitution, the governing body consisted of :— 

1. The Visitor, the Bishop of London. 

2. The Council, to whom was assigned the entire management 
of all financial arrangements. 

3. The Committee of Education, consisting of the professors of 
the college, who had the arrangement and control of all matters 
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directly relating to education. These held office during life.? The chair. 
man of this committee has the title of Principal, and the office has 
been held in succession by Mr. Maurice, by Dr. Trench, Dean Stanley, 
Dr. Plumptre, and Mr. Llewellyn Davies, the present Principal. 

A library was started very early in the history of the college. It 
now contains more than 2,200 volumes, some of the most valuable 
having been given by Dr. Trench. The number of students sub. 
scribing last term was 128. Between the years 1853 and 1858 
twelve scholarships were founded at different times; the earliest by 
the Queen, and four by the professors jointly. The number of 
students has steadily increased, and now amounts to 400. In the 
early part of 1874 some changes were made in the seheme of the 
college, the most important of which were—examination by inde- 
pendent examiners, and the introduction of women on the ‘com- 
mittee of education ;’ till then there had been only a body of lady 
visitors, whose influence was necessarily small. In 1875 it was 
resolved that the lady resident of the college should assist at the 
deliberations of the council. 

Since the Rev. Llewellyn Davies has been re-elected president, the 
council has taken a more active part in the government of the college, ° 
and four ladies have been added to it. These ladies have an intimate 
knowledge of the working of the college, have been long interested 
in the education of their sex, and are able to give more time than 
the distinguished but much occupied men whom they have replaced. 

Another change made at this time was that of raising the age of 
admission to the college from twelve to fourteen; but this not proving 
adequate to secure well prepared students for the classes, in January 
1877 a preparatory school was organised, through which many of the 
girls have to pass before they can enter the first junior year of the 
college course. This school is taught by women, and, in addition, a 
lady has been appcinted to act as tutor to the more backward girls. 
The result of both these movements has been highly beneficial. 

Queen’s College has never laid down a fixed curriculum. A very 
wide field of studies is opened, and the choice of subjects is left 
to the pupils, or their parents, in the higher classes, the limit of 
twenty-one hours in the week being fixed for the actual teaching that 
any one pupil can attend. A plan, however, has been passed by the 
committee of education for making some subjects obligatory in the 
junior years, such, for instance, as are required at the local examina- 
tions. With regard to the latter, the students of the college have 
not gone up to them in sufficient numbers to afford any fair test of 
the teaching they have received; but those who have offered them- 
selves have mostly passed. 

2 It was the first members of this committee who bore the expense of establishing 


Queen’s College as a separate institution from that of the Governesses’ Benevolent 
Society, and of obtaining the charter. 
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The latest change in the system of Queen’s College has been 
prompted by the opening of London University examinations and 
degrees to women. Henceforward the matriculation examination of 
the university will be the goal of the ordinary four years’ course. 
And as a sequel to that course, and with a view of affording every 
facility to the scholars for following up the higher studies required 
for taking a degree, the council has determined to establish a distinct 
higher course of two years, the lectures to have special reference to the 
examinations of the following year. But, although arranged in great 
measure for this special purpose, the lectures will not be restricted to 
those subjects, nor will they be accessible only to students aiming 
at the degree. Any women above eighteen will be admitted; for 
these lectures, like all similar advanced classes instituted of late years, 
aim—apart from any direct work for examinations—at prolonging the 
period of girls’ education. Nothing has been felt more strongly by all 
reformers than the necessity of rescuing those precious years from 
unripe labour on the one hand, and absorption in frivolity on the 
other. Mr. Llewellyn Davies in his late address speaks of the ‘ dis- 
appointing experience of the college from the first’ in seeing its 

‘ pupils carried off-at seventeen or eighteen to go into society, or be 
companions to their parents. He speaks of the strength of prejudice 
that hedges round such a social habit—‘ how imperious, how obstinate, 
how utterly contemptuous of argument!’ ‘ What chiefly impresses 
my own mind,’ continues Mr. Davies, ‘is the greatly superior power 
of apprehension and insight which comes with advancing years and 
enlarged experience and more cultivated intellectual faculties. A 
girl who discontinues regular study at seventeen or eighteen has not 
yet used her best opportunities. Look at the ordinary career of a 
young man: is it not universally understood that his college time 
has a much higher quality as a period of study than any part of his 
school time ? Experience shows that, even if the female nature be 
somewhat more early in maturing than the male, the young woman 
has, no more than the young man, reached her most effective time for 
regular study before she is eighteen.’ 

Ihave spoken at some length of Queen’s College, because in the 
rapid progress of these latter years its place in the history of women’s 
education is apt to be forgotten. Its value will be better felt by pointing 
to the foundation of Bedford College, probably stimulated by its ex- 
ample, and to the significant fact that Miss Buss and Miss Beale of 
Cheltenham College, who have stood for many years pre-eminent as 
teachers and organisers of great educational establishments, and Miss 
Davies; of whose work I shall speak presently, were wholly or in part 
educated there, and may well be supposed to have received within its 
walls the impulse that made them, in different directions, such earnest 
reformers of women’s education. 

But, however great the service done by a single institution, its 
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influence was limited. Example is only beneficial to those who are 
capable of appreciating its excellence. The neglect, or rather per- 
version, of girls’ education throughout the country needed wider and 
more searching remedies. Those who looked most closely into it felt 
that unless some public test could be applied to try the teaching in 
private schools, and expose it when bad, there was no hope of wide 
improvement. Acting upon this conviction, a committee was formed 
on the 23rd of October 1862 for obtaining the admission of girls to 
the University local examinations. In December 1863 an experi- 
mental examination was held in London, with the co-operation of 
the Syndicate, for conducting the Cambridge local examinations, the 
regulations for boys being strictly observed. Forty senior and forty- 
three junior girls were examined ; and, as only six weeks’ notice could 
be given, it is not surprising that only six senior and twenty-seven 
junior girls were successful. 

This experiment had, however, shown that there were no practical 
difficulties in the way of the scheme, and the committee were 
encouraged to persevere in their efforts. The honorary secretary, 
Miss Emily Davies, who was, throughout, the life and soul of the 
movement, redoubled her exertions, and in the following year a 
memorial, signed by about a thousand ladies and gentlemen officially 
engaged in or connected with educational work, and supported by 
other influential persons, was presented to the Vice-Chancellor and 
the Senate of the University of Cambridge. The answer was favour- 
able, and in 1865 the Cambridge local examinations were finally 
thrown open to girls, and six local centres were formed. 

The examination held last December (1878) was the fifteenth to 
which girls had been admitted ; and in those fifteen years the number 
of centres for girls has risen from 6 to 76, the number of candidates 
from 126 to 2,379. 

The example of Cambridge in admitting girls to the local exami- 
nation was followed after a time by Oxford; but on a somewhat 
different plan, the girls not being classed separately, but taking their 
places with the boys on the result of the examination. Last year 30 
per cent. of the whole nymber of candidates were girls. Both systems 
—but this one, perhaps, the most—afford curious evidence as to the 
comparative intelligence and working power of the boys and girls, a 
point which in a certain phase of this movement assumed great im- 
portance. But unless something like the same number of girls as of 
boys come up for the examination, and unless the methods of teaching 
were fairly equal, and the practical purport of the schools somewhat 
similar, we could not draw any very accurate conclusions. For 
instance, at present girls are much feebler in mathematics and in 
Latin than the boys, and more forward in modern languages and some 
other subjects; but so long as classics and mathematics are the central 
subjects of boys’ schools, and modern languages the point on which 
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most stress is laid in the teaching of girls, there is no real comparison. 
The true value of the admission of girls to the local examination lay 
deeper than this: it afforded the first public test that had ever been 
applied to their education, which before had always been a matter of 
individual fancy. Private instruction had been given with more or 
less of honest intention and effort, but with no distinct purpose ; the 
examinations gave direction to the teaching, and infused a hitherto 
unknown spirit of emulation into both pupils and teachers. The 
Jatter have been judged by the success or failure of the former, and 
have been driven to study better methods when the old ones proved 
deficient. It may be that the time is coming when the highest 
schools for girls, like those for boys, will refuse to conform their 
curriculum to the demands of an outside examination; but, however 
just such a decision might be, it cannot alter the fact of the immense 
benefit that these examinations have conferred in raising the standard 
of instruction in schools generally, and in turning parents’ minds to 
the importance of good instruction for their daughters. 

The next reform in order of time was the effort to obtain 
university education for women; and this movement, begun amid 
ridicule and difficulties of every kind, has nevertheless, in the course 
of ten years, achieved its object. 

Miss Emily Davies, to whose resolute activity the admission of 
gitls to the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations was in a great 
measure due, showed equal determination in the further endeavour 
to place the highest education within their reach. The foundation 
of Girton College was the result of the efforts then made. Opened 
ten years ago with five students only, it numbers at present upwards 
of fifty, and in all respects has flourished almost beyond the hope of 
its founders. A small hired house at Hitchin was the first site of 
this great experiment ; it was not till three years later that the 
college was moved to Girton, within an easy walk of Cambridge. 
The building, commenced on a small scale, but on a plan specially 
designed for enlargement, has twice been added to, and still the 
number of students has increased so as to reach the limits of accom- 
modation.? Under these prosperous circumstances the college has 
long been more than self-supporting, its only endowment, if it may 
be so called, being the building fund raised from time to time among 
friends of the movement, who have also shown their interest by the 
gift of scholarships. 

Girton is in all respects a college on theold model. The students 
have their own rooms for private reading, their class rooms for lectures, 
their public dining hall; and, if no grand old library is theirs, much 
earnest enthusiasm for study has proved them worthy of richer oppor- 
tunities than they yet possess. The university did not, nor has it yet, 
recognised in any official sense the existence of the women’s college ; 

* Fifty-eight will be in residence next term. 


Vout. VI.—No. 30. Y 
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but the help and favour of individual members has never failed. - The 
teaching has been Cambridge teaching ; and the Girton students have 
yearly been examined from the same papers, and under the same 
conditions, as the undergraduates, both for the previous examination 
and for examination for degrees with or without honours. 

This course adopted by Girton of following implicitly the method 
and studies of the university gave rise to considerable criticism, and 
in two different directions; among those who thought the method 
itself little worthy of imitation in days of modern progress, and among 
those who deprecated for women all emulation with men. The 
governing body, however, remained firm. Their reasons for this 
course may, perhaps, be better understood now than they were at first, 
and the more so by comparing it with the different method pursued 
at Newnham Hall; though, in adverting to the latter, I am departing 
from my rule of speaking only in these pages of such educational 
institutions as I have been myself connected with. 

Newnham Hall, Cambridge, founded later than Girton, has avoided 
the rigidity with which Girton has been reproached. Its object was 
principally to remedy the defects that: prevented women from obtain- 
ing employment, especially as teachers, or fitting themselves for higher 
professional education as medical students. No fixed term of resi- 
dence and no rigid course were prescribed. The students choose 
their own line of study, and have generally passed in some portions 
of the Higher Local examination, though some have also shared the 
unacknowledged privileges of the Girton students, and passed examina- 
tions which, had they been men, would have placed them on the 
honour list. Excellent work has thus been done by Newnham Hall, 
as by the London University classes for women, and there has been 
ample room for the two systems ; but that adopted by Girton was so 
adopted because, besides good practical work to be done, it had a 
great fact to prove, and a great’ principle to vindicate. The latter 
was the right of women to the highest culture hitherto reserved to 
men—their right to it as an exercise of intellectual freedom, whether 
or not required by any of the labour-necessities which the public is 
more ready to acknowledge ; and the fact was the capacity of women 
to attain that culture. Now it is evident that no course of study laid 
down for women only, no separate examination instituted for them, 
would have met this purpose of the founders of Girton. It could be 
attained oniy by following the exact curriculum of the university 
within the same limit of time,‘ and seeking to be admitted to its ex- 
amination on the same conditions as the undergraduates. The course 
resolved upon was steadily followed ; the experiment has been tried, 
and has succeeded. Whatever, therefore, may be the value attached 

* In point of fact, the Girton students have done more in the given time ; for they 


have generally entered almost or entirely ignorant of Greek, and yet have passed 
the various examinations within the prescribed period. 
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to this special education for women in the future, it has rendered 
service in the past, for it has proved beyond a doubt the controverted 
fact of women’s capacity for such mental labour as young men of the 
same age are expected to undertake, and maintained their claim to 
share in the higher culture from which they had hitherto been ex- 
cluded. How much the influence of Girton has actually contributed 
to the success of the subsequent movement which has led to the 
establishment of two halls for women in conservative Oxford, and to 
the most important concession of all, the opening of the London 
University degrees to women, it would be impossible to estimate ; 
but it can scarcely be doubted that the earnest thorough work done 
at the college, the admirable spirit and tone among the students, and 
the success achieved in passing in successive years some of the most 
difficult examinations, have combined powerfully with the determined 
energy of the medical students to create that change in public 
opinion which made the action of the London University possible, and 
which reduces to mere questions of time any other measures that may 
yet be needed to open a full and free career of employment to women 

But while Girton College was assuming its rightful position, and 
lectures and classes for ladies were springing up in many directions, the 
secondary education of girls remained, with the brilliant exceptions 
of a few establishments here and there, in a very lowcondition. The 
whole subject had been taken up only in a fragmentary manner, and 
it was the great merit of the National Union for the Improvement of 
Women’s Education, that it undertook to survey the whole ground, 
and as far as possible to supply the links which were wanting, and to 
improve the condition of what already existed. This comprehensive 
scheme, which was framed by Mrs. William Grey, and to which the 
Society of Arts gave its support in the beginning, was first introduced 
to the public at the Leeds meeting of the Social Science Association 
in 1871, when a committee was at once formed to work out its 
various schemes, and shortly afterwards the Princess Louise consented 
to be named President of the society. The general objects of the 
union were to stir up interest in women’s education, to work upon 
public opinion in its favour by meetings and publications, to collect 
information, and to be the medium of communication among the 
friends of the cause at home and abroad. The special objects were 
to establish good and cheap schools for girls of every class above 
those attending the elementary schools, to advocate the training 
and registration of teachers, to provide means for training female 
teachers, and to promote higher education after school age. All 
these objects have been systematically pursued by the union, and, for 
the most part, with success. I shall speak of one only as that with 
which I have been more specially concerned ; namely, the scheme for 
founding schools. Improved schools were, indeed, the reform most 
needed. Girton and all other places of higher education were partially 

y2 
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crippled in their exertions owing to the want of earlier training, 
The well-known report of the Schools Inquiry Commissioners pointed 
out strongly the evils to be combated—the general inaccuracy and 
want of purpose and system in the work they had occasion to inspect. 
It was, therefore, early decided, by the committee of the union, to 
establish schools upon a system which should contrast in all points 
with the old system—public day schools, in which large numbers 
could be assembled, and therefore make it possible to combine good 
teaching with economy, and in which all distinctions of class or 
sect should be absolutely ignored. It was largely predicted that this 
latter condition would bring ruin on the undertaking, and that 
schools for 200 or 300 girls were impracticable and undesirable. But 
the event has shown how entirely the plan met the wants of the day ; 
and complete success has contradicted all the predictions of evil. 
The promoters of the scheme were met at the outset by the difficulty 
of providing funds, and for some time the problem seemed insoluble. 
Various plans were proposed of subscription, proprietary schools, &c., 
but finally it was decided to raise the capital required by means of 
a limited liability company with 5/. shares. 

This scheme was brought before the public at a large meeting 
held in the Albert Hall in the summer of 1872, and the Girls’ 
Public Day School Company formally established. Shares were soon 
subscribed in sufficient number to make a beginning, and the first 
school of the company was opened at Chelsea, in January 1873, with 
twenty-five girls. A second school was opened later in the same 
year at Notting Hill; and then the promoters looked further for sup- 
port, and for means of action in the more extended field for which 
the constitution of the company was intended. They determined 
henceforth to open schools only where a demand arose for them. The 
plan adopted was to require that a certain number of shares should 
be taken up in every town or district in which a school was desired ; 
thus they at once tested the earnestness of the wish, and obtained a 
certain sum towards preliminary expenses. This plan succeeded. It 
might be difficult to obtain gifts, either large or small, for the education 
of girls generally ; but little difficulty was found in getting share con- 
tributions from parents for the establishment of schools for their own 
girls. 

The first school thus established was at Croydon in 1874. It 
began with twenty pupils and now numbers 171, and would have 
been considerably larger had not small premises made it necessary 
for some time to refuse pupils. The following year was one of great 
activity for the company: five schools were founded, at Clapham, 
Hackney, Bath, Oxford, and Nottingham, thus fairly carrying the 
work beyond the precincts of London and its neighbourhood. In 
1876 three more schools were opened, at Brighton, Gateshead, and 
St. John’s Wood. 1877 was a year of respite from the great labour 
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and responsibility of new undertakings; but in 1878 five schools were 
again opened in fresh localities, at Dulwich, Highbury, Ipswich, 
Maida Vale, and Sheffield; and before the close of this present year 
arrangements will be complete for beginning work at York and at 
Liverpool. Thus, under this system of raising local shares to a certain 
amount at first, fifteen schools have up to this time been opened, 
in addition to the two originally established by the company at 
Chelsea and Notting Hill, and the pupils number upwards of 2,800. 
The local shareholders have not only contributed money; they have 
also formed local committees and have continued their support, 
although the direct control of the schools and the management 
of the affairs of the company rest with the central council alone. 
The educational results of the schools may be considered as entirely 
satisfactory—taking into consideration how young is the oldest of 
them—and will improve yearly. The schools are periodically in- 
spected, examinations are held by the universities board, and a good 
number of the pupils have passed with credit the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge local examinations. And the financial results are no less satis- 
factory. They present the strange spectacle of perfect success in the 
first bold attempt ever made to found a wide system of secondary 
education without grant or endowment. This achievement fairly 
entitles the action of the company to the name of a great national 
movement. Last year it found itself in a position to pay 5 per cent. 
on its shares, a dividend that might indeed have been considerably 
larger, but that it was felt to be the first duty of such a company to 
spend liberally for every educational purpose, to produce the highest 
efficiency, rather than to be governed by ordinary commercial prin- 
ciples ; a view which, when presented by the chairman at a meeting 
of the shareholders, was cordially responded to by them. 

: Thus a great step has been made towards improving the secondary 
education of girls; while at the same time the demand for teachers, 
created somewhat suddenly by the schools, has stimulated the higher 
education, and tended not a little to facilitate the foundation of a 
teachers’ training college—also an offshoot of the union—and to force 
this subject of training generally upon the notice of the universities, 
till Cambridge has already issued a scheme for examination and 
certificate, and London is preparing to follow in the same course. 

It must be remembered also, with regard to this movement, that its 
influence is by no means confined to its direct work. The scheme of 
the company and the method of its schools have been adopted with 
marked success elsewhere. At Plymouth, at Exeter, at Clifton, at 
Leeds, and in many other places, public day schools for girls have thus 
been opened, and it may be hoped that through one agency or another 
every town in England will before long have shaken off the reproach 
of neglecting female education. 

Simultaneously with the progress of reform in the ancation of 
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girls, the far more arduous struggle was going on which has finally 
resulted in opening the medical profession to women. With the 
history of that struggle I have nothing to do here; indeed, after the 
able and exhaustive article by the Right Hon. J. Stansfeld, M.P., in 
this Review in October 1877, little remains to be said. I shall only 
speak of it in reference to the medical school for women, the latest 
educational undertaking that I became connected with. This insti- 
tution, founded in October 1874, continued its work quietly and 
earnestly, but amid great difficulties for want of hospital practice, pro- 
fessional opposition to the women students having succeeded in closing 
all the hospitals against them. In spite of this difficulty thirty-four 
women entered the school as students, paying fees to the amount of 
1,249/. At length, however, through the untiring energy of Mr, 
Stansfeld and his co-workers, and the kind sympathy of Mr. James 
Hopgood, chairman of the general committee of the Royal Free 
Hospital, this all but insuperable obstacle was overcome. A satis- 
factory agreement was entered into for five years, during which 
clinical instruction would be provided for the students in the wards 
of the Royal Free Hospital; the school authorities, in return, under- 
taking certain pecuniary obligations towards the hospital. This 
agreement came into operation on the Ist of October 1877, and the 
school entered upon a new phase of promising activity; a valuable 
museum has been purchased, a good library is being formed, the 
lectures are excellent, and the attendance at the school is considerably 
augmented. Success has been crowned by the admission of women 
to a qualifying examination. 

The first step in this direction was by the passing of the Right 
Hon. Russell Gurney’s enabling bill, to allow all the nineteen 
British medical examining bodies ta,confer their licenses or diplomas 
upon women. This Act happily soon bore fruit, and Miss (now Dr.) 
Emily Peckey applied to the Queen’s University and to the King’s 
College of Physicians in Ireland for admission to their examinations 
on the ordinary conditions, and both these corporations agreed to 
grant her request. Since the Ist of June 1877, seven ladies have 
presented themselves for the diploma of the King and Queen’s 
College, Ireland; all have successfully passed the examination, and 
have been admitted as duly qualified physicians to the Medical 
Register. The London School of Medicine for Women has been 
placed on the official list of medical schools recognised by the 
college, and its students are, therefore, now eligible for examina- 
tion there. The well-known action of the London University has 
finally put an end to the many trials and difficulties of the medical 
students. 

In the autumn of 1876 Miss Edith Shove applied for admission 
to examination for the medical degrees of the University of London ; 
and the senate (in virtue of the power conferred by Mr. Russell 
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Gurney’s Act) passed a resolution in favour of admitting women on 
ordinary conditions, and proceeded at once to make arrangements 
for their examination. The convocation of the University of London, 
however, protested against the senate proceeding under a permissive 
Act, and also voted against women being admitted to the examina- 
tions for the medical degree before the question of their admission to 
all the degrees of the university had been considered. The senate 
then prepared a supplementary charter which was placed before 
convocation on the 15th of January 1878. This charter provides 
that all the degrees of the university shall be open to women. Con- 
yocation was true to its traditions, and approved of the charter by 
241 votes against 132. It is worth notice that the majority con- 
sisted of 22 medical men, and 219 members of other faculties. 

One point assumes painful prominence in all these questions of 
education for women through every grade; namely, that of funds. I 
have purposely passed it over in speaking of the different institutions 
Ihave had a share in founding, though everywhere it has been the- 
mortifying obstacle to all endeavours after reform or progress; but I 
have thought that a few words upon it generally might have more 
effect in pointing out the strange state of feeling or prejudice which 
occasions it. When money was successively required for all the under- 
takings I have mentioned, the difficulty of finding it was not owing to 
any objection to Queen’s College, or Girton College, or to secondary 
schools; it arose from general indifference to the whole subject of 
women’s education. Large sums were required for boys ; and, the claim 
of boys being admitted, the sums were always speedily forthcoming. 
Very modest demands were made in favour of girls ; but, their claims 
not being admitted, purses remained closed, and the funds that have 
been raised have been raised generally within the same small circle of 
the earnest promoters of the cause—among professional men whose 
incomes generally ill bear taxing, women whose small command of 
money makes their contributions generally a question of self-denial 
in other directions; but of the gifts of the wealthy lavishly bestowed 
for other philanthropic purposes, of public funds so munificently 
given to boys’ education, girls receive little or no share. Of late 
liberality has, indeed, shown itself in the shape of scholarships for 
Girton College, and for the teachers’ training college, while the 
Brewers’ Company recognised by a splendid endowment the value of 
Miss Buss’s great school. A lady bequeathed 7,000/. to the medical 
school for women; but the public generally maintains its old apathy, 
and reserves its thousands for the richly endowed education of boys. 
Private individuals must be left to do as they please with their own, 
to act upon prejudice rather than reason if ‘it is their nature to;’ but 
the educational endowments of the country were in many instances 
designed for girls as well as boys; and at any rate the wishes of the 
‘pious founders’ have been very liberally interpreted in many ways ; 
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but to provide for girls from the funds of the remodelled institutions 
has proved the most difficult thing to accomplish, even with the 
strong desire to do so on the part of the former Endowed Schools 
Commission. 

Even when money was in some instances promised, whether from 
subscription or ancient endowments, it was more than once diverted 
from the purpose if needed to supplement the educational luxuries 
of boys’ schools—now for a laboratory, now for a play-ground; and 
what marks the feeling I complain of is, that such things provoke 
scarcely a remonstrance ; those who do this know that public opinion 
is with them in the spoliation rather than in the original promise, 
While the importance of women’s education has ceased to be a 
question among men of the best culture, society generally considers 
it still as a fancy exotic, that probably is not worth its cost ; and so 
plans are crippled, reforms retarded, and the nation is still left to 
suffer the consequences of the prejudices bequeathed by ignorant 
generations. 

And yet the question has gained ground; this outline of some 
of the work of the last few years proves it beyond a dispute. It 
shows reform in secondary “ducation advancing day by day—the 
grant of university education, till now the exclusive privilege of 
men; and professional education in the only direction hitherto 
earnestly sought by women, secured to them by the opening of the 
medical school. The question, then, is no longer what it was so few 
years ago, ‘Shall women be allowed to have real and thorough 
education?’ They have it. Through difficulties innumerable the 
opportunities have been won for them, and they have shown most 
praiseworthy zeal in using the opportunities. That the objectors 
should be silenced is more than we could hope; but they have 
shifted their ground. We seldom hear now quite the same speeches 
that were so common, even when the National Union began its 
missionary work. What one lady characterised as ‘ the great button 
and slipper argument’ is seldom brought forward; and that women 
may legitimately use their time and intelligence on something beyond 
the homely comforts of their husbands is pretty generally granted. 
The bread-winning necessity, so aggravated by many social causes, 
has done much in favour of education. It is not the highest, not 
the truest, argument for human culture, but it has the merit of being 
unanswerable. The latest and lowest objection that has been brought 
forward is the fear that highly educated women will cease to be 
attractive to men, and even themselves no longer care to please. We 
might leave nature to settle that question! But men have been 
heard to say they thought a woman’s first duty was to soothe man’s 
ruffled vanity ; that, at least at home, he might be able to consider 
himself the first of men. Such people need not fear the supply of 
flatterers in either sex will ever fail; but since it cannot be denied 
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that talent has ever been one of the greatest attractions to women, 
do men wish us to rate them so much lower as to think that cultivated 
minds and all the varied charms that flow from superior intellect are 
valueless in their estimation? A well-balanced judgment will teach 
women to make the best of their lot in life when unfortunately they 
are unequally yoked, and a wise woman will conceal and correct 
those faults a fool would flatter and encourage. To be a help-mate 
to man is, I believe, admitted on all sides to be woman’s happiest 
position ; but conventional inferiority will not insure that companion- 
ship which can be relied on as a help in the various trials of 
married life. 

Lastly, those who do not need to use their own wits, however 
much they may have sharpened them in the intercourse of society, 
occasionally propound another question: they ask if all this edu- 
cation will make up for the advantage of intercourse with culti- 
vated men and women. They might be required to tell us who ever 
said that it would! I, for one, assert that as regards certain mental 
qualities, and especially the form they assume, it will not do so, any 
more than the advantages of society can make up for lacking culture. 
But, granting the utmost in its favour, to how few is the privilege of 
such intercourse granted! while love of knowledge, the best fruit of 
intellectual culture, may be enjoyed by all; and books are open to 
all who have learned to love them. As Cicero said in his day, we 
may say still: ‘These studies nourish us in our youth, delight our 
old age. They adorn us in prosperity, they afford us a refuge and 
consolation in adversity. They delight us at home, and hinder us 
not abroad. They watch with us through the night, go with us on 
our travels, and abide with us in the country.’ And I may add, they 
are friends that rebuke in so gentle yet forcible a manner that where 
they show us our faults we cannot upbraid them ; for it is ourselves 
who are our own accusers, and we do but recognise our likeness as in 


.a glass. Knowledge has been loved without demanding any menial 


service of her in return, and such love has solaced the lives of 
numberless men in all generations. How can we doubt that the 
same love will solace and uplift the often solitary, often careworn, 
lives of many women ? 


H. M. SrAntey or ALDERLEY. 
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AN IRISH IGNIS FATUUS. 


Ir a statesman who had been suddenly removed from the Parlia- 
mentary scene ten years ago and had remained ‘ever since in igno- 
rance of what was happening in the political world were now to return 
to Westminster, he would be as liable to startling surprises as Rip 
van Winkle after his reawakening. When Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
Church Act was passing through the House of Commons, it was uni- 
versally believed that the principle of ‘ concurrent endowment’ had 
been finally condemned by the nation, and that the new settlement 
of Ireland was to be established upon the rival system of ‘levelling 
down.’ The Anglican Establishment was doomed, and it was plain 
to all men that the predominance of the Anglican Church in the 
great educational institutions of Ireland must follow. Universities 
and endowed schools were to throw open their advantages to all 
competitors; no new institutions connected with any particular creed 
were to be founded or patronised by the State. The application of 
the Irish Church surplus in which both parties agreed, and which 
Mr. Gladstone supposed would be ‘ final,’ was adopted on the assump- 
tion that ‘concurrent endowment,’ or anything approaching to it, 
had become impossible. Mr. Gladstone, in his speech upon the 
introduction of the Church Bill, explicitly declared that one of the 
conditions limiting any scheme for the disposal of the residue (‘ written, 
I may say, in letters of fire’) was that it should be absolutely dissociated 
from the teaching of religion in any way. ‘It was imperatively 
necessary to avoid,’ he said, ‘any scheme which would lead us back 
into all the embarrassments from which we are now at length 
vigorously struggling to free ourselves,’ and he rejected various pro- 
posals that had been made for applying the money to educational 
uses, on the ground that they ‘ might launch us into the controversies 
connected with the system of national education in Ireland.’ The 
Conservative party had acquiesced in these arrangements, and it 
seemed in the highest degree unlikely that the course of public policy 
in this regard would be reversed, however its details might subse- 
quently be modified. 

But our political Rip van Winkle, coming back to Parliament 
after ten years’ absence, would hear, alike from Ministerial and Oppo- 
sition benches, language which would remind him forcibly of the days 
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when Sir George Grey and Lord Mayo were negotiating with the 
Irish Roman Catholic hierarchy, and the Anglican Establishment 
was still unshaken. He would remember how Lord Mayo’s policy 
failed and why, and he would marvel what could have happened 
since 1869 to bring back Liberal as well as Conservative politicians 
to projects of ‘concurrent endowment.’ For it would hardly enter 
into his mind to imagine that the proposal for giving State aid to 
Roman Catholic colleges, upon which the recent speeches of Lord 
Kimberley and the Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords have 
turned, had reference to a policy of securing by public endowment 































tlia- the exclusive privileges in education of a single sect. He would 
3n0- conjecture, reasonably enough, that, soon after Mr. Gladstone’s Dis- 
fun establishment Act had been passed, Parliament and the country had 
Rip repented of what they had done, and, though unable to undo it, had 
rish endeavoured to make compensation for it by strengthening in other 
ni respects the position of Irish Protestant denominations, and especially 
had by securing their educational monopoly. Trinity College, Dublin, he 
ent might well suppose, must have been aggrandised and placed under 
ng the complete control of the Disestablished Church. Presbyterianism, 
in Methodism, and Unitarianism must have been conciliated by a share 
he of the spoil. The Roman Catholic endowment discussed by poli- 
ies ticians of the present day must be the coping-stone of a complete 
ill structure of subsidised denominationalism, the laying of which was 
od resisted only by intolerant Protestant zeal. 

of With how much amazement would our belated visitant gradually 
h unravel the real history of the past decade! He would learn that 





‘concurrent endowment’ of denominational teaching bodies in Ire- 
land has become impossible—except in the truly Hibernian sense of 
special endowments secured to one sect while all others are compelled 
to open their examinations and rewards to everycomer. The work of 
disestablishment has been carried out beyond the ecclesiastical region. 
Tests have been effectually abolished in the University of Dublin, 
to the highest honours of which Roman Catholics and Presbyterians 
are now as freely admitted as the members of the Church of Ireland. 
The Queen’s University and the Queen’s Colleges remain, according 
to their original design, institutions for the ‘united and unsec- 
tarian ’ education of the Irish people. Moreover, in the interval 
the Liberal party have passed through an experience resembling that 
which in 1868-9 kept the Conservatives aloof from ‘concurrent en- 
dowment.’ Mr. Gladstone’s ill-omened attempt to ‘settle the ques- 
tio’ in 1873 brought to light the fact that the demands of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy were fixed, and that Parliament was as 
determined not to entertain those demands as it was at the time when 
Lord Mayo broke off his negotiations with the Irish prelates. Nor 
had the course of political events in England been less remarkable. 
A great advance had been made towards the complete emancipation 
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of the universities ; tne main body of the Liberal party had taken a 

firm stan? ayscus: the extension or assistance by the State of ap 
denomir.ational teaching. Mr. Gladstone’s resistance to the thorough 
performance of the work of abolishing ecclesiastical privilege was one 
of the causes which alienated strong Liberal opinion from him in 
1874, nor can there be any doubt that of all Liberal projects there 
is none more likely to obtain the general and enthusiastic approval 
of the party than one for releasing the universities from what re. 
mains of clerical influence. 

For all this, it is found that, when the Irish University question 
is debated, prominent Liberal statesmen, Lord Granville, and Lord 
Kimberley, and Mr. Forster, are beginning to reason in a fashion 
which, if language has any meaning at all, must land them in a 
position inconsistent with the convictions and tendencies of English 
Liberalism. ‘ Religious equality’ may be, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
warps us, an arid and barren principle, but it has taken deep root in 
the Liberal party, and it cannot be torn up without a perilous wrench. 

At the same time the attitude of the Conservative party is not 
less singular. The Government, it seems, was disposed at the close 
of last year to inquire whether the heads of the Roman Catholic 
Church would not be inclined to abate the claims they had advanced 
in 1868 and in 1873. The precedent of the Intermediate Education 
Act of last year was supposed to lead them in the direction of a 
novel settlement. But the negotiations, apparently, came to nothing. 
The non possuwmus of the Church was maintained. When Lord 
Mayo, years ago, offered a Charter for a Roman’ Catholic University to 
be supported by a Parliamentary grant, the prelates rejected the most 
moderate conditions he laid down for the independence of the lay 
element and the teaching body; he was met with a demand that 
the lay element should be wholly subjected to the clerical, that the 
Chancellor should be a bishop (in the first instance Cardinal Cullen), 
and that the ‘episcopal members of the Senate should have an abso- 
lute negative on the books included in the University programme, 
and on the first nomination of professors, lecturers, &c.,with the power 
of depriving them of their offices.’ If these pretensions were not 

abandoned, the application to the Irish University system of the 
principles of the Intermediate Education Act, with a scheme of 
examinations open to all, and payment by results subject to a con- 
science clause, was obviously impossible. But when the Ministry 
declined to deal with the question, the O’Conor Don brought forward 
a measure which was ostensibly framed on the lines of the Inter- 
mediate Education Act. It was soon perceived, however, that it 
went much further in the way of permanently endowing denomina- 
tional colleges, while it contained no guarantee in the shape of a 
conscience clause. Its rejection by the Ministry was intelligible and 
clearly foreseen. But though in the discussion raised by the O’Conor 
Don’s Bill not the slightest authoritative assurance was forth- 
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coming to show that the Roman Catholic hierarchy would accept 
that measure even as a partial and temporary satisfaction of their 
demands, the Lord Chancellor hastened to produce a Bill for which 
nobody had asked, and with which nobody was satisfied. 

Those who have watched the course of English politics for the 

+ five years are at no loss to explain these curious movements. 
Our political Rip van Winkle would be puzzled, because he would 
know nothing of the position in the State of an Irish party for the aid 
of which both English parties on the eve of a general election are 
tempted to compete. The endeavour of Liberal politicians is to hold 
tothe letter of the doctrine of ‘ religious equality’ and yet to give the 
Home Rulers, and the power which the Home Rulers obey, sufficient 
grounds for hope. It is not of much use to denounce such tactics as 
immoral, but I think far-sighted Liberals must recognise that the 
chance of gaining a majority by muttered half-promises is not worth 
the danger as well as the discredit of being found out. As for the 
Conservatives, their course was in one aspect more difficult, in another 
less so. They were not bound, as the Liberals were, by any resolution 
to resist denominational endowment. They had fought against the 
emancipation of the English Universities, and they are prepared to 
fight against the removal of the remaining bulwarks of clerical 
influence at Oxford and Cambridge. It is fair to admit that the 
Quarterly Review is justified in pointing to its past attitude asa 
proof that one section of Conservatives has always advocated the 
subsidising of Roman Catholicism, though it must be added that 
arguments in this direction have alternated curiously with appeals to 
a fervid and intolerant Protestantism. But if the Conservative 
Government was thus unpledged against denominational endowment 
and at liberty to renew Lord Mayo’s offers, it was hampered in 
another way. The Opposition might talk: Ministers must act. If 
the Irish vote was to be won over, something must be done. Yet 
anything that could be done was full of danger. At the general 
election it was desirable to secure Roman Catholic support, or at 
least Roman Catholic neutrality, without alarming or affronting the 
Orange feeling of Ulster. It was no less expedient not to make the 
bargain complete before the price was paid. The result was that the 
Ministry committed itself to a transaction which for weakness and 
immorality has rarely been surpassed. The Lord Chanceilor intro- 
duced a Bill for which no one had asked, which did not touch the 
alleged grievance of the Irish Roman Catholics, which it was notorious 
the Roman hierarchy could not and would not accept even as an 
instalment of their demands. So far the policy of the Government 
was simply inexplicable; what followed deserves another epithet. 
In the debate on the second reading of the Bill, after Lord Kimberley 
had hinted that the official Liberals were disposed to make large 
concessions to the Roman Catholic claims, and after Lord O’Hagan 
had explained what those claims (for the present) are, Lord Salisbury 
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lifted a corner of the curtain. We must be content, he said, with 
what Lord Palmerston used to call ‘ bit-by-bit reform.’ The sugges. 
tion is transparent enough. The Lord Chancellor’s Bill is a little 
step; presently another might be taken, and yet another; so that 
by-and-by the Government might find itself abreast with Lord Emly 
and his ecclesiastical friends. But only the first step, which is 
harmless, if useless, and which pledges the Government to nothing, 
though it may lead to anything, is to be taken before the general 
election. When the proposed University is constituted, if the Senate 
ask for endowment in the shape of exhibitions and prizes, no objection, 
Lord Cairns tells us, will, he is sure, be made to granting so modest a 
request. Further than this Lord Cairns and Lord Salisbury do not 
go; but, lest the Roman Catholic clergy should not be hopeful enough, 
the Quarterly Review is more outspoken. When an examining 
University has been founded on the ruins of the Queen’s University, 
when exhibitions and prizes have been founded for successful students, 
the teaching machinery is to be assisted by the grant of results-fees, 
Meantime the Roman Catholics are exhorted to be patient and to 
trust to the Conservative party. They need look for nothing from 
the Liberals, who are in bondage to the Nonconformists; in fact, 
‘ Codlin’s the friend, not Short.’ Of course it is expected that they 
will show gratitude for favours to come; otherwise, they are warned, 
it may be difficult to realise the generous forecast of the Quarterly 
Review. 

This method of dealing with the Irish Education question has 
advantages attractive to those minds that refuse to look beyond the 
momentary gain of a political skirmish. But the objections to its 
employment are obvious. We may pass by its morality; we may 
‘ waive the quantum of the sin ;’ but its impolicy cannot be ignored. 
Gradualand unacknowledged concessions, carrying a powerful party for- 
ward without its knowledge and against its will, are not to be suddenly 
stopped by crying ‘Halt!’ The Quarterly Review satisfies its con- 
science by affirming that beyond payment by results the Conservatives 
cannot and will not go. But when the principle has been admitted 
that it is necessary to satisfy the Roman Catholic demand for equality 
in education, the halt at payment by results is arbitrary and cannot 
be maintained. 

If the Conservatives are to secure themselves against the con- 
sequences of admitting the extreme Roman Catholic demand, they 
must not be content with the Quarterly Review’s 


1 In the debate on the second reading of the Bill in the {House of Commons 
(July 24) the second step indicated by the Quarterly Review was taken. The 
Government have wholly transformed the character of the measure by promising to 
introduce a clause providing for the endowment of the new University, according 
to a scheme approved by the new Senate, by the foundation of university prizes 
and the establishment of examination halls, libraries, &c. The third step, the pay- 
ment of results-fees, remains yet to be taken—after the general election. 
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. + « sincere private notion 
That its Thus far! will have a great weight with the ocean. 


The leaders of the Conservative party, if they hope to ‘safeguard the 
future, must repudiate the intention of solving by legislation an inso- 
juble problem. The Liberal chiefs must be equally clear in freeing 
themselves from the embarrassing admissions which are implied in the 
confused and obscure speeches of Lord Granville, Lord Kimberley, 
and Mr. Forster. Otherwise, the future policy of the country, not 
in relation to Irish educational questions alone, but to kindred 
matters in England and Scotland, will be incoherent and injurious 
to good government. I do not mean to say—far from it—that nothing 
can be done to improve Irish education, but I do contend that recent 
discussions have started from the wrong point, and taken the wrong 
direction. 

The motives of political advantage which, it is clear, have induced 
politicians on both sides to revive the Irish University question are 
not those which can be avowed. Many statesmen, probably, refuse to 
acknowledge in their own minds that such motives influence them. 
At any rate, in deference to moral and intellectual decency, some 
process of reasoning has to be set up, and itis in this that admissions 
are made without calculating the consequences. It is argued that 
the Jrish people have a grievance in respect of university education, 
and that as the majority demand a particular sort of remedy, Parlia- 
ment is bound to grant their claim. Whether the inequality from 
which it is said the Irish Roman Catholics are suffering may be 
properly described as a ‘ grievance’ or, as the Lord Chancellor pre- 
ferred to put it, an ‘inconvenience,’ is really immaterial. A grievance 
is defined by Johnson as ‘a cause of uneasiness.’ But it does not 
follow that Parliament is bound or is able to remove every ‘ cause of 
uneasiness,’ much less to do so in the manner demanded by the 
suffering class. Otherwise, how can the Legislature refuse to listen 
to the complaint of the Coventry weavers against free trade? Or if 
the will of the local majority is to dictate the remedy, how can Home 
Rule be denied ? 

Let us distinctly understand the nature and extent of the ine- 
quality of which the Irish Roman Catholics complain. We can 
then see whether the ‘ cause of uneasiness’ is one which the State 
ought to meddle with, and whether any of the suggested remedies is 
practicable. During the debates in both Houses this year, an extra- 
ordinary ignorance of facts and a still more remarkable confusion of 
thought were shown by most of the speakers. 

In the first place, it must be understood that the dimensions of 
the inequality have been greatly exaggerated. It is argued that the 
majority of the people of Ireland are Roman Catholics; that the 
Roman Catholics refuse to be educated in unsectarian colleges and 
universities ; and that, in consequence, there is an enormous gap in 
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the Irish educational system. It is said, there are five millions of 
Roman Catholics in Ireland, and only from three hundred to three 
hundred and fifty Roman Catholic students are receiving an acade- 
mical training in the recognised universities. But the number of the 
Roman Catholic population at large has no more relevancy to the 
calculation of demand and supply for the universities than the 
acreage of waste land or the quantity of annual rainfall. The classes 
from which university students are drawn have in Ireland only a 
minority of Roman Catholics among them, and in providing for that 
minority some considerable deductions must be made. Among 7,000 
Janded proprietors of all ranks there are only 2,800 Roman Catholics; 
among 4,500 barristers, solicitors, physicians, and surgeons, there are 
only 1,500 Roman Catholics. The families of Anglican and Presby- 
terian clergy supply a large number of university students ; while the 
Roman Catholic clergy is celibate. Moreover, young men intended 
for the ministry in the Anglican Church flock to Trinity College, 
Dublin, and young men intended for the Presbyterian ministry to 
the Queen’s Colleges. It is therefore only natural that the Roman 
Catholic students should be less numerous. The numbers of Roman 
Catholic young men in the middle and lower ranks who are drafted 
into the priesthood, not for Ireland alone, but for England, the British 
colonies, and the United States, are very great, and, for reasons which 
need not be discussed, the education of the priesthood in Ireland, as 
in other countries, does not proceed upon the same lines as the 
academic teaching of laymen. Hence the divinity students must be 
subtracted from the body of young men seeking university education 
in ordinary universities, not reckoned among them as in the case of 
Anglicans and Presbyterians. Of the residue, the higher class of 
Irish Roman Catholics are tempted for social reasons to send their 
sons either to England or to the Continent for their education ; some 
go to Trinity College, but it is more than doubtful whether any would 
be attracted to denominational colleges or universities at home by any 
charter or endowment. Lastly, the middle classes in Ireland are not 
particularly eager for intellectual training on its own account. When 
the demands of the learned professions, already overstocked, have been 
supplied, and when we account for the tendency of Irish youth to 
seek places in the public service,? an ambition which would be 
retarded, and in many cases defeated, by the exigencies of a collegiate 
career, it is evident that in practice there are very few Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, besides those at present receiving a university 
training, who are aspirants for the higher education. The inequality 
which is caused, as is alleged, by the conscientious scruples of those 
who refuse to accept the education provided in the University of 
Dublin and the Queen’s University is so far from affecting the five 

2 What De Tocqueville says of France is nearly as true of Ireland (L’ Ancien 
Régime, chap. ix.). ‘ Chacun ’ (he quotes from a writer under the Monarchy) ‘suivant 
son état veut étre quelque chose de par le roi.’ 
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millions of Irish Roman Catholics, that it would be difficult to pro- 
duce evidence that it has affected fifty individuals. 

But what is the nature of the alleged inequality ? The State has 
decided that university education in Ireland, so far as it is publicly 
recognised and nationally aided, shall be unsectarian. To carry out 
this view the Queen’s Colleges and the Queen’s University were 
established, and when the success of the Disestablishment campaign 
gave a new sanction of religious equality, Trinity College, Dublin, 
was secularised. The Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, however, 
has discountenanced (though it has never absolutely forbidden) the 
resort of Roman Catholic youths to the Queen’s Colleges and to 
Trinity College. It is said that a grievance is created by the fact 
that the two State universities are distasteful to scrupulous Roman 
Catholics, and that a remedy must be found by the public provision 
of institutions with equal privileges so organised as to satisfy the 
daims of the Church. It is impossible to admit this without accept- 
ing a responsibility the burden of which Parliament could not endure. 

Parliament has taken care that in the existing government and 
teaching of the two Irish universities there shall be no legal pre- 
dominance of any sect. Butif one sect refuses to accept this equality. 
is it reasonable that the State should be called upon to make a 
separate provision for the dissatisfied party, thus creating a new 
inequality ? Suppose, for example, the Government of India were 
to construct a railway through a part of the country in which all 
castes except one were willing to travel in the ordinary way, while 
that one held out for a special line of rails for its separate use, un- 
contaminated by contact with the profane; would it be the duty of 
the Government to comply with this demand in order to put the 
dissentient caste on a level with the rest? Ido not suppose that so 
preposterous an idea would be entertained by any statesman. The 
dissentients would be told that if they did not choose to make use of 
the facilities that were open to them as well as to everybody else, 
they must provide others for themselves ; and that is what the Irish 
Roman Catholics have been told hitherto. But the Indian caste 
might have a better chance of getting their private line of railway 
if they could wield the weapons which are wielded by an Irish party 
holding, possibly, the balance of power at a general election. 

The inequality of which complaint is made was supposed 
at one time to consist in the fact that degrees could only be 
obtained by Roman Catholics through the Queen’s University or the 
University of Dublin, unsectarian institutions condemned by the 
Church. This defect the Lord Chancellor’s Bill professes to cure by 
turning the Queen’s University into a bad copy of the University of 
London. The representatives of Roman Catholic opinion, however, 
have explained that the grievance of their co-religionists is something 
entirely different. Lord Emly and Lord O’Hagan contemptuously 
Vor. VI.—No. 30. Z 
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reject Lord Cairns’s Bill, under which students from the Roman 
Catholic colleges would be able to graduate side by side with students 
from unsectarian colleges, and to obtain degrees conferred by an 
examining board. 

In omitting (says a leading organ of Irish Roman Catholic opinion) all proyi- 
sion for an endowment the Government leave out the vital element. It is a mere 
mockery to offer Catholics the bare right of taking degrees in the Queen’s Univer- 
sity without going through the Queen’s Colleges, and to call that a concession, 
It is not the mere opportunity of obtaining a degree outside the Queen’s Colleges 
that is wanted. At present Catholics may procure from the University of Dublin 
on tolerably easy terms a degree carrying a far higher stamp than that conferred 
by the institutions founded by Sir R. Peel, or they may present themselves, as many 
of them do, to the University of London, whose degree carries great distinction, 
What we require is not so much the means of obtaining degrees as the means of 
obtaining the higher culture on Which a degree is founded, and that is why the 
endowment becomes the essential part of the settlement of this question.* 


This was written, it is unnecessary to say, before the Quarterly 
Review let the world understand the drift of the ‘ bit by bit’ process; 
but it represents the view on which all Roman Catholic authorities 
are agreed, however they may be inclined to ‘economise’ doctrine 
with the hope of getting nearer to their object. The O’Conor Don 
in a letter to the Daily News has placed on record his reasons for 
declining the suggestion of Lord Edward Fitzmaurice that an effort 
should be made to procure the foundation by the Government of 
university prizes not limited to any class of competitors, thus taking 
the second step advocated by the Quarterly Review. 


I pointed out (he says) that what we had claimed all through was equality of treat- 
ment, and that the chief wrong from which we were suffering was the want of means 
to acquire the learning of which the ‘ degree ’ was merely the acknowledgment and 
stamp, and I urged that equality would not be established, but its absence be 
made more glaringly patent, if large money prizes were offered for competition 
between two sets of students—one set prepared for the competition at the expense 
of the State, and with the assistance of the most able professors the State could 
command, whilst the other set had to depend on their own resources; and the 
wrong or grievance would not be removed by offering rewards which pre-sup- 
posed the existence of the teaching power, the want of which was the very 
grievance itself. 

Nothing can be plainer than this. The grievance is that sectarian 
places of teaching in Ireland are not placed on a level in respect 
of public aid with unsectarian establishments. Is it expedient, 
is it even possible, for Parliament to attempt the removal of 
this inequality? Obviously, not only the Government Bill, not 
only the proposals of the Quarterly Review, but even the scheme 
of the O’Conor Don himself, would fall far short of removing 
the disadvantage under which, as he contends, his co-religionists 
labour. What is needed, on the hypothesis that Parliament is bound 
to remedy an inequality, is a plan of Roman Catholic endowment 


8 Cork Examiner, July 10. 
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larger than has ever been proposed. The ‘Catholic University ’ on 
Stephen’s Green, and its provincial auxiliaries, must be raised to a 
level with Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges by the gift of 
yast estates supplemented by Government grants to the amount of 
70,0001. or 80,000/. a-year. But even this would not equalise the 
conditions. Anglicans and Presbyterians would still have too long 
enjoyed a superiority over their Roman Catholic competitors, and a 
system of handicapping would have to be adopted to ensure that 
the former had no advantage, actual or inherited, over the latter. 
Manifestly the task would be interminable, but until it was completed 
Parliament would be incessantly reminded by the Irish members 
that the necessity had been acknowledged and that the means must 
not be denied. Of course Parliament would refuse at some point to 
make further concessions ; but then the grievance, the ‘ cause of uneasi- 
ness, would revive and remain to furnish matter for new agitations. 

The truth is Parliament cannot establish the equality demanded. 
It cannot unmake history. To undertake to do what is impossible 
with the express object of allaying a troublesome agitation by doing 
so is sheer folly. Let English politicians, and especially English 
Liberals, clearly understand that if the whole balance of the Irish 
Church surplus were handed over to-morrow to the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland as an endowment of university teaching, there would 
still be room for the contention that complete equality had not been 
achieved. That, or anything else, would be accepted as an instal- 
ment; but instalments do not bring agitation to an end. The 
principles of English Liberalism, not only in their extreme but in their 
moderate form, are incompatible with the claims of the Roman 
Catholic Church for the control of public education, and the full 
recognition of those claims by an endowment proportioned to the 
numerical superiority of the Roman Catholic population is, in the view 
of the priesthood, an indispensable element in the equality demanded. 

How far the Conservatives in their zeal for denominationalism 
would be willing to go—for the protest of the Quarterly Review that 
it positively will not move an inch beyond payment by results would 
probably not be worth much a couple of years hence—it is difficult 
for outsiders to say. What is clear is that the BiJl and the measures 
which are to follow it ‘bit by bit’ would not in any sense solve the 
problem. The question once launched upon the fatal descent of a 
search for equality could not be brought to a halt. The Lord 
Chancellor’s Bill is dangerous, because it promises in a feeble- 
minded way, what the Roman Catholics clearly demand, the creation 
by law of an artificial parity of conditions. If it is not followed 
up by other measures it is, as the Roman Catholics say, a mockery 
of their demands; if it is so followed, it is an uncandid attempt to 
hold out further concessions as a bait during the general election. 

In other respects the Bill is no credit to its authors. It starts. 
Z2 
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with assumptions which are unfounded, and is inconsistent even with 
the reasons alleged for its introduction. It is assumed that the 
Queen’s University and the Queen’s Colleges have failed, though the 
reports presented to Parliament show that the number of students 
has steadily increased, in spite of an occasional slackening when the 
Government of the day threatened interference. There were 375 
students in the opening session; when the Royal Commission 
reported in 1857-58 there were 445; in 1864-65, when the Liberal 
Ministry revealed a desire to ‘satisfy the claims’ of the Roman 
Catholics, there were 837; during the eight succeeding years, while 
the question remained exposed to political tampering, there was a 
comparative falling off, but from 1873-74 onwards, after the defeat 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, progress has been unbroken. In 1872-73 
there were 741 students of the university; in 1876-77 there were 
844, and in 1878-79 there were 920. If this is failure, as Mr. Lowe 
calls it, then the University of London failed not less during the first 
thirty years of its existence. Another misleading assumption is that 
the Queen’s University is a mere examining board and can be sepa- 
rated from the Queen’s Colleges without affecting the latter as teach- 
ing bodies. The fact is that the university examinations and the 
collegiate instruction are parts of the same system, harmonised by 
experience and gradual improvement. The Government Bill, in its 
attempt to set up in Ireland an inferior imitation of the London Uni- 
versity, takes possession of the Queen’s University and radically alters 
it. There is to be a new Senate, which would be, of course, a more 
pliable one than the present, and would modify the system of examina- 
tions in obedience to external influences. If it is thought desirable to 
constitute a new examining university in Ireland (though no one has 
demanded it), it is surely not too much to ask that the experiment 
shall be tried at the expense of the State, not at that of the Queen’s 
University. 

But these subsidiary questions, though not unimportant, are in- 
significant compared with the question of principle. The Government 
Bill, not in its original nakedness, but as clothed with subsequent 
Ministerial explanations and promises, will be taken as a pledge that 
equality, in the sense of the O’Conor Don’s argument, will be achieved 
by legislation. The language used by Mr. Forster and Lord Kim- 
berley, if it be not authoritatively repudiated, commits the Liberal 
party to the same rash promise. It is in vain that when they have 
granted the premisses Liberals and Conservatives alike refuse to draw 
the inevitable conclusion in all its length and breadth. Logie will 
be too strong for them, or if at last common sense revolts against 
logic English statesmanship will be held up to odium as false to its 
plighted word. Even if it be admitted that the grant of payment by 
results to denominational colleges is not endowment, it must be 
remembered that so far as it falls short of endowment, commensurate 
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not only with the actual incomes but with the past advantages of 
Trinity College and the Queen’s Culleges, it fails to secure the Roman 
Catholics the equality which they demand, and which they are now 
promised. 

But it may be said, is nothing to be done? It is surely wise, if the 
problem proposed be insoluble, to make no pretence at solving it. 
The only chance of avoiding further complications is to rectify the 
position of our party leaders on both sides. There is still, perhaps, time 
for Lord Hartington and Sir Stafford Northcote to repudiate the 
perilous doctrine that it is the duty of the State to produce equality 
of conditions by legislation. It is accepted as a principle of Liberal 
policy that restrictions are to be removed, and that no fresh privileges 
for any class or creed are to be created bylaw. But beyond this Par- 
liament ought not to interfere. If any section of society refuse to 
avail themselves of the help which the State gives a higher educa- 
tion under strict guarantees, they must be prepared to bear the charges 
of their private caprice. What would be said in this country if the 
Jews, for instance, declined to send their children to the Board Schools, 
and insisted that Parliament should grant the Jewish schools assistance 
at least equal in proportionate amount to the Board School incomes ? 
The political expediency of the demand is not altered by the fact that 
it is urged by Irish Roman Catholics. 

If it can be shown that the Roman Catholics of Ireland are willing 
to bear the cost of separate university education, and if for such an 
education the stamp of a university degree is sought, there can be no 
objection to establishing an examining board in Ireland on the model 
of the London University. In fact the Government Bill, if the clauses 
affecting the Queen’s University were struck out, would answer this pur- 
pose well enough. But such a concession should be made in response 
to a special demand, and not as part of a plan for securing an illusory 
equality. It is denied, however, by the spokesmen of the Roman 
Catholic Church that there is any such special Gemand. Be this as it 
may, such an examining university, with some open prizes for success- 
ful students, must grant degrees to all comers, and must be governed 
by a Senate of which the independence would be secured. It would 
not thus conflict either with the principles of the Liberal party or with 
the traditions of the Conservative party. Whether it would be for the 
advantage of higher education in Ireland is more doubtful, but, if it 
left the Queen’s University untouched, it would at least avoid the 
direct and irreparable mischief which is threatened by Lord Cairns’s 
Bill. It would not, of course, ‘satisfy the claims of the Roman 
Catholics ;’ but neither the O’Conor Don’s Bill nor the proposals of the 
Government would produce the equality which is of the essence of 
these claims, and which it is beyond the power of Parliament to create. 


Epwarp D. J. ‘WIson. 
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Mk. WHISTLER'S THEORIES AND 
MR. WHISTLERS ART. 


I, 


A COMBINATION of circumstances has, within the last year or two, 
brought the name and work of Mr. Whistler into special publicity. 
Long ago he was an artist of high promise. Now he is an artist 
often of agreeable, though sometimes of incomplete and seemingly 
wayward performance. At the Grosvenor Gallery the less desirable 
of his designs aroused the inconsiderate ire of a man of genius and 
splendid authority. The strictures of Mr. Ruskin made much noise 
in the world. Mr. Whistler held his comment to be libellous, and 
took the matter into Court. The Nocturnes and Arrangements that had 
excited Mr. Ruskin’s remark were displayed to the jury, and Mr. 
Whistler’s damages were assessed at a farthing. The tribunal may 
have been ill-chosen, but we are not occupied now with the question 
of its competence. With its decision, such as it was, the matter 
might have ended. But for Mr. Whistler the matter was not a narrow 
one. His campaign was not, perhaps, even so much against Mr. 
Ruskin personally as against the rights or claims of criticism. 
Accordingly the trial—which failed to settle very thoroughly the 
merits of the talked-of Nocturnes—was followed by the issue of the 
pamphlet Art and Art Critics. And Mr. Whistler, partly by reason 
of these various publicities, has been greatly known as the painter 
of his least desirable works. 

A better deserved celebrity than that of the Nocturne and of 
the Arrangement has been denied to his worthier efforts. In the 
painter of the ‘ Arrangement in Black and Gold’ there has been 
forgotten the painter of Mr. Carlyle; in the etcher of ‘the Sun and 
Swagger of St. James’s Street’ there has been forgotten the recorder 
of ‘ Billingsgate,’ the historian of ‘ Wapping.’ We want to look a little 
at the more commendable work as well as at that for which has 
been bespoken that ill-advised notoriety which is but a spurious 
equivalent for fame. But first to deal briefly with the pretensions 
advanced at the Nocturne Trial, and repeated in the pamphlet. 
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The pretensions, carefully analysed, resolve themselves into two: 
(a) Art may be concerned alone with the arrangement of colour 
and line; (b) only the practising painter has the capacity to judge 
of Art. The first point was discussed or elucidated chiefly at the 
trial; the second constituted that ‘ fin mot and spirit of the matter’ 
which was involved in the trial indeed, but which the journals so 
‘utterly missed,’ or ‘ perhaps willingly winked at,’ that a pamphlet 
became necessary, so that criticism should learn from a man criticised 
how conclusive were the reasons why it should be for ever abolished. 

(a) Art may be concerned alone with the arrangement of colowr 
and line.—The point arose out of the titles chosen by Mr. Whistler 
for certain of his works. ‘ What is your definition of a “nocturne” ?’ 
asked counsel at the trial. ‘I have perhaps, answered Mr. Whistler 
(I quote the Standard report), ‘meant rather to indicate an 
artistic interest alone in the work, divesting the picture from any 
outside sort of interest which might have been otherwise attached to 
it. It is an arrangement of line, form, and colour first, and I make 
use of any incident of it which shall bring about a symmetrical 
result. Among my works are some night pieces, and I have chosen 
the word “ nocturne ” because it generalises and simplifies the whole 
set of them.’ And again—to bring within small compass Mr. 
Whistler’s statement of his theory—he answered, when questioned 
as to what was the subject of the ‘ Nocturne in Black and Gold:’ 
‘It is a night piece, and represents the fireworks at Cremorne. . . . 
It is an artistic arrangement. . . . I do not know how to describe 
the picture. It is simply an arrangement of colour.’ And yet again: 
‘The subject of the arrangement of colours has been a life study to 
my mind.’ 

One wonders, Did it escape the acumen of the Court that Mr. 
Whistler was advancing either too much or too little? Either he 
had nothing new and nothing valuable to urge in defence of his 
method of work—I am not speaking of the work itself—or he urged 
in its defence that which, when clearly comprehended, ensures its 
disgrace. Very obviously the painter is concerned with ‘ colour, form, 
and line.’ How otherwise is he painter at all? His treatment of 
colour, form, and line is the means, is the material, of his art. He 
deals with these as the writer deals with language. -They are means 
to an end, and the end is the expression of a thought or the convey 
ance of an impression. And the success of his dealing with them 
depends on the success with which at last the impression is conveyed 
or the thought expressed. 

If this be Mr. Whistler’s theory, it is the theory of the world— 
and has been so in every age of Art—and by it is condemned all 
work of artistic endeavour which, falling short of its right aim of 
conveying a thought or suggesting an impression, has perforce to 
content itself as best it may with the achievements of the way and 
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not the achievement of the goal—the adroitness of the means and 
not the worthiness of the end—the jingle of words that is not 
literature—the jingle of colours, if you will, that is not Art. 

But if, on the other hand, it be Mr. Whistler’s theory that that 
which all the world of greatest artists has mistaken for mere means 
has been in very seriousness the end, then the aim of Art is im- 
measurably lowered—the interest of Humanity turns aside from it, 
and we must leave it alone to the materialism of its technical clever- 
ness. It was said, or hinted, at the Trial, that certain of Mr, 
Whistler’s own endeavours had fellowship with the art of the wall- 
paper and with no other. That may be so or not. But with the 
art of the wall-paper, of the floor-cloth, of the tesselated pavement, 
indeed, lies the only fellowship that can fairly be claimed by an art 
limited by Mr. Whistler’s theory—by his theory, that is, if it means 
anything new, or anything at all. No longer, for such art as this, the ' 
bringing of it ‘to a root in human passion or human hope.’ Con- 
tented with decoration, it disdains an idea. And satisfied with the 
superficial triumph of an appeal to the eye, it does not even court 
courageously a failure in an appeal to the mind. But such purpose- 
less limitations as this may well enough, I am very sure, be left to 
wear themselves out. If they are urged upon us as the Art of the 
Future, that is because the Present, with all its follies, is not quite 
so foolish as to be content with them alone. The Future—well, it 
is easy to foist upon the Future and the unknown that which the 
Present will have none of. The Future looks after itself. We, 
meanwhile, have scarcely a need of protection against so arrant a 
delusion. We cannot accept the decorative in the place of the 
thoughtful: accept a successful pattern where association and senti- 
ment have been: forego comedy and pathos, laughter and tears, for a 
scientific adjustment of yellow and of red. In the word spoken we 
cannot excuse the boasted absence of the message. If there be 
anything new in Mr. Whistler’s theory—if there be anything to the 
point, it is to implore us to take a stone for bread, and the grammar 
of a language in place of its literature. 

(b) Only the practising painter has the capacity to judge of 
Art.—We have heard it often, both from the many artists of whom 
critics have fatlen foul, and from the rare critics who happen to be 
practising painters; and the statement is one which, partly by the 
force of mere reiteration, and partly by reason of its own seeming 
and superficial veracity, the middle-class public—that has little of 
the instinct of Art—is now and then minded to believe. But, Sirs, not 
quite so easily can you dispense with the services of Diderot and 
Ruskin, and find sufficing the first technical comment which occurs 
to the mind of Newman Street or Fitzroy Square. High workers in 
Art are already too busy to be engaged with the serious business of 
criticism, even if, possessing the qualities for success in Art, they 
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possessed also the qualities for success in Literature. With the rest we 
need not concern ourselves. It is entertaining to hear the suggestion, 
that the best preparation for potent criticism is the production of 
impotent design. ‘I should not disapprove,’ said Mr. Whistler at 
the Trial, ‘in any way of technical criticism by a man whose life is 
passed in the practice of the science which he criticises; but for the 
opinion of a man whose life is not so passed I would have as little 
opinion as you would have if he expressed an opinion on law.’ At 
first sight, nothing seems more reasonable: on reflection, nothing 
more absurd. The apparent acceptability of the dictum is due to a 
misstatement of the case, aud to a misconception. Since when has 
Art, which involves questions of Taste, questions of ethics, questions 
of sentiment, been the ‘ Science’ that Law has been? Since when 
has criticism of Art been narrowed to technicalities alone? And who 
assumes, for the first time, that criticism must be intended always for 
the artist and never for the public ? 

‘A life passed in the practice of the science that he criticises.’ 
Well, take that condition largely—forgiving even for the time its 
error of statement, its confusion of a science with an art—and who 
is it that is found best to fulfil the condition demanded? Mr. 
Whistler has assumed that it is only the painter who is occupied with 
Art; but the painter is occupied, too often, not with Art, but with 
his own pictures and those of his next-docr neighbour. Unless he is 
a very exceptional man, the circumstances of his life and training 
will have made him of a clique, cliquy. If he is not of the school of 
Fulham, he is of the school of Holland Park, or of the Grove-end 
Road. We respect his opinions: we like to hear them: generally 
they are suggestive: sometimes they are piquantly given ; but they 
are often fragmentary : they are rarely complete and final. We like 
him for his own work, which is painting, and not for the critic’s, 
which is criticism. Qualified for the one, he has almost necessarily 
failed very much to qualify for the other. Has he, like Mr. Ruskin, 
devoted thirty years of a poet’s life and mind to the galleries of 
Europe ; and to the life and landscape, with the record of which— 
with the idealisation and finest vision of which—those galleries are 
filled? Has he, like Diderot, ‘ the true father of modern criticism,’ 
inquired curiously into the meaning and message of this thing and 
that? And appreciating Greuze, been able to appreciate Chardin ? 
Has he been born with the exquisite sense of beautiful things, and 
by upholding beauty, and standing a little away from the dust of 
technicalities, become more finely sensitive to all that is most 
artistic in Nature and in Art? Or has he, in the shabby Bohemia 
of Montmartre, or the Philistia of South Kensington, practised his 
limited craft until his artistic soul and artistic endeavour are 
willingly chained in the comfortable fetters of the dealer ? 

The criticism of the practising artist, even were it fairly com- 
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petent, would, before long, get to be distinguished by the amenities 
of rival theologians. But the competence has first to be shown, 
And a sane public judgment refuses to see in the too sensitive vanity 
of the practitioner of painting any adequate reason for the suppression 
of judgments conscientiously formed and expressed with the skill of 
habit—the habit of an art in which it may be that the painter has 
no lot nor share. 


Il. 


Some men are better than their creeds—some artists better than 
their theories. And though in Mr. Whistler’s trivial pamphlet there 
is little that one can seriously discuss, much of his Art has the interest 
of originality, and some of it the charm of beauty. It is true that 
the originality of his painted work is somewhat apt to be dependent 
on the innocent error that confuses the beginning with the end, 
accepts the intention for the execution, and exalts an adroit sketch 
into the rank of a permanent picture. ‘Mr. Irving, as Philip of 
Spain, was a murky caricature of Velasquez—an effort in which the 
sketchiness of the master remained, but the decisiveness of the master 
was wanting. iam told that at a yet earlier stage than the stage 
at which it was exhibited, the portrait promised well; but it is not to 
portraits manqués that we can look to sustain a theory or establish 
a reputation. With the ‘ Nocturnes’ the utter absence not only of 
definition but, as far as my eye may be trusted, of gradation, leads 
to the conclusion that these also are but encouraging sketches, what- 
ever may be the theory on which they have been painted. We wait 
in them, and wait in vain, for the gradations of light and colour 
which the scene depicted presents. In them there is an effect of har- 
monious decoration, so that a dozen or so of them on the upper panels 
of a lofty chamber would afford even to the wall-papers of William 
Morris a welcome and justifiable alternative ; but, especially on the 
scale on which they are painted, it is in vain that we endeavour to 
receive them as cabinet pictures. They suffer cruelly when placed 
against work, not of course of petty and mechanical finish, but of 
patient achievement. But they have a merit of their own, and I do 
not wish to understate it. So short a way have they proceeded into 
the complications of colour that they avoid the incompatible—they 
say very little to the mind, but they are restful to the eye, in their 
agreeable simplicity and emptiness. And, moreover, there is evidence 
that Mr. Whistler, confined to colour alone, can produce harmonies 
more various and intricate. A great apartment in the house of 
Mr. Leyland has shown to those who have seen it that a long and 
concentrated effort at the solution of the probiems of colour is not 
beyond the scope of an artist who has never mastered the subtleties 
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of accurate form. As a decorative painter Mr. Whistler has few 
superiors. It is a department of Art in which his skill is wont to 
border upon genius. The large public, in its tour of the Grosvenor 
Gallery, has had a chance of knowing this. It has seen a quite 
delightful picture, suggested, indeed, by Japanese art, but itself not 
less subtle than the art which prompted it—a ‘ Variation in Flesh 
Colour and Green ;’ bare-armed damsels of the furthest East lounging 
in one knows not what attitudes of nonchalant abandonment in some 
balcony or court open to the sunlight and the soft air. The picture 
had a quality of cool refreshment, such as the gentle colour and 
clean shining material of Luca della Robbia has afforded to the 
beholder of Tuscan Art. But the Tuscan had not risen to the con- 
ception that an art of lovely decoration may forswear intention, asso- 
ciation and sentiment. 

The interest of life—the interest of humanity—has but little 
occupied Mr. Whistler; yet, in spite of his devotion to the art qualities 
of the peacock, it has not been given to him to be quite indifferent to 
the race to which he belongs. His portraits, sometimes, have not 
been very obviously considered as arrangements of colour. He has 
painted with admirable expressiveness a portrait of his mother, and 
has recorded on a doleful canvas the head and figure of Mr. Carlyle. 
In both the simplicity and veracity of effect are things to be noted. 
Not indeed that the pictures are without mannerism—the straight 
and stiffish disposition of the lines in the first and the resolute absti- 
nence from colour in both are in themselves not so much merits as 
peculiarities. But the sense of dignified rest and a certain sense of 
reticent pathos are apparent in the portrait of the lady—whether or 
not they were intended. And the rugged simplicity of Mr. Carlyle 
is suggested not only with skill of hand, but with mental skill that 
was not slow to perceive the best elements of high success with the 
subject. To have painted these things alone—however strange their 
mannerism or incomplete their technique—would have been enough 
to establish a hope that the career so begun, or so continued, might 
not close in work too obstinately faithful to eccentric error. 

But I take it to be admitted by those who do not conclude that 
the art is necessarily great which has the misfortune to be un- 
acceptable, that it is not by his paintings so much as by his etchings 
that Mr. Whistler’s name may aspire to live. Paintings like some 
of the ‘ Nocturnes’ and some of the ‘ Arrangements’ are defended only 
by a generous self-deception when it is urged for them that they 
will be famous to-morrow because they are not famous to-day. Alas! 
how much of the Art around us has that credential to immortality ! 
The great have been neglected sometimes in their own time, but so 
alas! have the little, and their numbers preponderate. Strewing the 
floor of the Dudley Gallery and climbing to the darkest recesses of 
the Albert Hall, there are paintings of which the painters would very 
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gladly find encouragement in the suggestion that the contemporary 
verdict is certain to be reversed. Futile consolation—there aye 
failures that are complete and failures that are partial, and for both 
there remains, not fame, but oblivion. 

In his etchings—at least in many of them—Mr. Whistler makes 
good a claim to live by the side of the fine artists of the etching 
needle. Even a familiarity with the noble work of Méryon allows us 
to retain much interest in his own. But for his fame Mr. Whistler 
has etched too much, or at least has published too much. No one 
who can look at work of Art fairly, demands that it shall be faultless; 
least of all can that be demanded of work of which the very virtue 
lies sometimes in its spontaneousness; but we have good reason to 
demand that the faults shall not outweigh the merits. Now in some 
of Mr. Whistler’s figure-pieces, executed with the etching-needle, 
the commonness and vulgarity of the person portrayed find no 
apology in the perfection of her portrayal—the design uncouth, the 
drawing intolerable, the light and shade an affair of a moment’s im- 
pressiveness, with no subtlety of truth to hold the interest that is at 
first aroused. See, as one instance, the etching numbered 3 in the 
published catalogue—notice the size of the hands. And see again 
No. 56, in which the figure is one vast black triangle in which there 
is apparent not a single quality which work of Art should have, 
The portraits of Becquet, the violoncello player, of one Mann, and of 
one Davis, have character, with no disreputable mannerism, but with 
a good simplicity of treatment. But neither face nor art is of a 
kind to command a prolonged enjoyment. In some of his etchings 
or dry points not, it seems, included in the catalogue, there is 
apparent some feeling for grace of contour—for the undulations of 
the figure and its softness of modelling. But these are but the 
briefest sketches, and Mr. Whistler has lacked the art, the patience, 
or the will to continue them. 

Many have been the themes which in the art of etching Mr. 
Whistler has essayed. He has essayed landscape; he has drawn a 
tree in ‘ Kensington Gardens,’ and a tree in the foreground of the 
‘Isle St. Louis, Paris;’ but the tree here seems drawn without any 
known form of vegetable growth—it has the air of a shell that is ex- 
ploding. Here and there—occupied with those juxtapositions of light 
and shade which fascinated the masters of Holland—Mr. Whistler has 
drawn interiors, and in one of his interiors we note a success second 
only to the highest. This is the interior described as ‘ The Kitchen.’ 
Only the finest, the most carefully printed impressions possess the 
full charm ; but when such an impression presents itself to the eye, 
the Dutch masters who have followed most keenly the glow and the 
gradation of light on the walls of a chamber are seen to be almost 
rivalled. The kitchenis a long and narrow room, at the far end of which, 
away from the window and the keen light, stand artist and spectator. 
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Furthest of all from them the light vine leaves are touched in with a 
that Adrian van Ostade would not have excelled. By the em- 















or both prasure of the window— just before the great thickness of the wall— 

stands a woman, angular, uncomely, of homely build, busied with 
makes household cares. In front of her comes the sharp sunlight, striking 
tching the thick wall side, and lessening as it advances into the shadow and 
one'e gloom of the humble room: wavering timidly on the plates of the 
histler dresser, in creeping half gleams which reveal and yet conceal the 
YO one objects they fall upon. The meaningless scratch and scrawl of the 
Itless; bare floor in the foreground is the only fault that at all seriously tells 
virtue against the charm of work otherwise beautiful and of keen sensitive- 
son to ness; and the case is one in which the merit is so much greater that 
Some the fault may well be ignored or its presence allowed. Again, ‘ La 
eedle, Vieille aux loques "—a weary woman of humblest fortunes and diffi- 
dno cult life—shows, I think, that Mr. Whistler has sometimes been in- 






spired by the pathetic masters of Dutch Art. 
























| im We have seen already that two things have much occupied Mr. 
is at Whistler as an artist—the arrangement of colours in their due pro- 
' the portions : the arrangement of light and shade. And the best results 
da of the life-long study which by his own account he has given to the 
here arrangement of colour are seen in the work that is purely or the work 
a that is practically decorative: the work that escapes the responsi- 
d of bility of a subject. And the best results of the study of the arrange- 
vith ments of light and shade are seen in half a dozen etchings, all of which, 
f a except ‘ The Kitchen’ and the ‘ Vieille aux loques,’ belong to that series 
ngs in which the artist has recorded for our curious pleasure the common 
” features of the shores of the Thames. Here also there is evident his 
of feeling, not exactly for beauty, but at all events for quaintness of form. 
the It had occurred to no one else to draw with realistic fidelity the lines 
* of wharf and warehouse along the banks of the river; to note down 
the pleasant oddities of outline presented by roof and window and 

Lr. crane: to catch the changes of the grey light as it passes over the 
“ front of Wapping. Mr. Whistler’s figure-drawing, generally defective 
he and always incomplete, has prevented him from seizing every cha- 
y racteristic of the sailor figures that people the port. The absence, 
a seemingly, of any power such as the great marine painters had, of 
it drawing the forms of water, whether in a broad and wind-swept tidal 
’ river or on the high seas, has narrowed and limited again the 


means by which Mr. Whistler has depicted the scenes ‘ below Bridge.’ 7 
But his treatment of the scenes is none the less original and interest- 
ing. By wise omission, he has managed often to retain the sense of 
the flow of water or its comparative stillness. Its gentle lapping 
lifts the keels of the now emptied boats of his ‘ Billingsgate.’ It lies 
lazy under the dark warehouses of his little ‘ Limehouse.’ 

The artist’s finest etchings of the Thames are six in number—we 
need not include such pretty dreams as his Cadogan Pier and the 
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like: faint and agreeable sketches like his painted Nocturnes ; they 
belong to that order of his work. Of these six finest—these six 
by which his etching takes serious permanent rank—two have been 
done somewhat lately. The ‘London Bridge’ and the little ‘Lime. 
house’ (Free Trade Wharf, I think )—not the larger ‘ Limehouse’ of the 
Catalogue—are among the happiest examples of the art that is swift 
and brief to record an impression. The spring of the great arch in 
‘ London Bridge,’ as seen from below from the waterside, is rendered, it 
seems, with a sense of power in great constructive work such as is little 
visible in the tender handling of so many of the Thames-side etchings, 
The little ‘Limehouse,’ published by the Fine Art Society in Bond 
Street, is, in its best impressions, a very exquisite little study of grada- 
tions of tone and of the receding line of murky buildings that follows 
the bend of the river. It is a thing of faultless delicacy. A third, not 
lately done, has been lately retouched: the ‘ Billingsgate : boats at a 
mooring.’ In the retouch is an instance of the successful treatment 
of a second ‘state,’ or even a later ‘state’ of the plate, and such as 
should be a warning to the collector who buys first: states of everything 
—the ‘ Liber Studiorum’ included—and first states alone, with dull 


determination. Of course the true collector knows better: he knows 


that the impression and not the ‘ state’ is all, and he must gradually 
acquire the eye to judge of the impression. A year or so ago 


Mr. Whistler retouched the ‘ Billingsgate’ for the proprietors of the 
‘Portfolio, and the proof impressions of the state issued by them 
reach the highest excellence of which the plate has been capable. 
Not aiming at the extreme simplicity and extreme unity so happily 
kept in the ‘ London Bridge’ and the little ‘ Limehouse,’ it has faults 
which these have not. The ghostliness of the foreground figures 
demands an ingenious theory for their justification, and this theory no 
one has advanced. But the solidity of the buildings here introduced 
—the clock-tower and houses that edge the quay—is of rare achieve- 
ment in etching. For once the houses are not drawn, but built like 
the houses and churches and bridges of Méryon. The strength of 
their realisation lends delicacy to the thin-masted fishing boats with 
their thinner lines of cordage, and to the distant bridge in the grey 
mist of London, and to the faint clouds of the sky. Perhaps yet 
more delicate than ‘Billingsgate’ is the ‘Hungerford Bridge,’ so 
small], yet so spacious and airy. 

Finally, there are the ‘Thames Police’ and ‘ Black Lion Wharf.’ 
These are among the most varied studies of quaint places now dis- 
appearing—nay, many of them already disappeared—places with no 
beauty that is very old or graceful, but with interest to the Londoner 
and interest too to the artist—small warehouses falling to pieces or 
poorly propped when they were sketched, and vanished now to make 
room for a duller and vaster uniformity of storehouse -front; narrow 
dwelling-houses of our Georgian days, with here a timber facing, and 
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here a quaint bow window, many-paned—narrow houses of sea- 
captains or the riverside tradesfolk, or of custom-house officials, the 
upper classes of the Docks and the East-End; these too have been 
pressed out of the way by the aggressions of great commerce, and the 
yaried line that they presented has ceased to be. Of all these river- 
side features, ‘Thames Police’ is an illustration interesting to-day 
and valuable to-morrow. And ‘ Black Lion Wharf’ is yet fuller of 
happy accident of outline and happy gradation of tone, studied 
amongst common things which escape the common eye. It is a 
pleasure to possess these so faithful and so spirited records of a 
departing quaintness, and it is an achievement to have made them. 
It would be a pity to remove the grace from the achievement by 
insisting that here too, as in ‘Nocturne’ and ‘ Arrangement,’ the 
art was burdened by the theory; that the study of the ‘ arrangement 
of line and form’ was all, and the interest of the association nothing. 
When Dickens was tracing the fortunes of Quilp on Tower Hill, and 
Quilp on that dreary night when the little monster fell from the 
wharf into the river, he did not think only of the cadence of his 
sentences, or his work would never have lived, or lived only with the 
levers of curious patchwork of mere words. Perhaps without his 
knowing it, some slight imaginative interest in the lives of Londoners 
prompted Mr. Whistler, or strengthened his hand, as he recorded the 
shabbiness ‘hat has a history, the slums of the Eastern suburb, and 
the prosaic work of our Thames. Here at all events his art, if it 
has shown faults to be forgiven, has shown, in high excellence, 
qualities that fascinate. The Future will forget his disastrous 
failures, to which in the Present has somehow been accorded, through 
the activity of friendship or the activity of enmity, a publicity rarely 
bestowed upon failures at all; but it may remember the success of 
work peculiar and personal. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Apam Situ, speaking of war, said: ‘ As it is certainly the noblest of 
all arts, so, in the progress of improvement, it necessarily becomes 
one of the most complicated amongst them.’ If this maxim is ap- 
plicable to armies in general, it seems specially so to that of Great 
Britain in the present day. The so-called great military nations of 
Europe apparently feel themselves compelled to maintain vast masses 
of trained men in readiness for war, offensive or defensive, as the case 
may be; but their armies are not dispersed in foreign lands, nor are 
they called upon, as a rule, to undertake distant expeditions. Their 
arrangements no doubt entail gigantic efforts and great personal 
sacrifices, but they are not enhanced by abnormal causes ; and there- 
fore a system of compulsory short service, with large trained reserves 
concentrated at home, affords them the means of meeting their es- 
sential requirements. 

With us, however, the problem is very different, and in some 
respects far more complicated. Whilst our insular position relieves us 
from the necessity of maintaining very large forces in this country, 
still we have to provide means for home defence and be prepared to 
take a certain part in European contests; and, in addition to these, 
our foreign and colonial dominions entail upon us responsibilities 
from which the continental powers are practically free. In fact, the 
duties of the British army are so arduous, and its services both in 
peace and war are so constantly required in distant scenes, and under 
such an infinite variety of circumstances, that to create and maintain 
an organisation suited to these numerous and abnormal requirements is 
not only a matter of great intricacy, but one which naturally forms a 
constant topic of discussion, and indeed of anxiety. And when we con- 
sider that within the last few years the conditions on which our soldiers 
are enlisted have been almost entirely altered, with a view of giving 
the army an elasticity and a reserve of power which it has long sought 
for, but has heretofore never realised; when, I say, we consider the 
great change thus brought about but not yet fully matured, it is not 
surprising that the circumstances should be carefully weighed, and 
even earnestly criticised. Those who have taken any part in effecting 
these recent reforms have no reason to complain of the attention now 
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id to the subject, their sole aim having been that the armed force 
of the nation shall not lag behind in regard to augmented power, but 
shall be in better condition to meet those varied duties which year by 
year become more onerous, owing partly to the greater preparations 
of other powers, and partly to the extension of our dominions in every 
quarter of the globe. 

Before proceeding to describe the present organisation of the 
British army, which has been so much affected by the introduction of 
‘short service and reserve ’ in lieu of the former system of long service 
with a life pension, it will be well to look back for a few moments at 
the arrangements which preceded it, and which are still regarded by 
some as having attained the desired standard of efficiency. In what 
may now be almost styled the olden time—that is, in the days of 
Wellington and the Peninsular war—our ranks were filled by men 
enlisted for unlimited service, who continued to serve until old 
age, combined with foreign duties or campaigning, had rendered 
them incapable of further active work. Soldiers in those days re- 
mained for many years consecutively abroad, often in unhealthy 
climates, and a large proportion never returned to their native land ; 
and although we fought and won many a battle under that régime, it 
was not only a costly but a harsh and an inefficient system,' many of 
the men being physically unfit for prolonged campaigning. The late 
Duke of Wellington at all events did not feel able to speak well of 
the arrangements of those days, or of the condition of the army. 
Writing in 1829, he said :— 

In the moments of the greatest distress in the country recruits cannot be ob- 
tained for thearmy. . . . It wasthe object of Mr. Windham’s Act to make the army 
a popular service in England, by making service therein profitable as well as 
honourable, but his measures totaily failed. The man who enlists into the British 
army is in general the most drunken, and probably the worst man of the trade or 
profession to which he belongs, or of the village or town in which he lives. There 
is not one in a hundred of them who, when enlisted, ought not to be put in the 
second or degraded class of any society or body into which they may be intro- 
duced ; and they can be brought to be fit for what is to be called the first class 
only by discipline, and the precept and example of the old soldiers of the company 


who, if not themselves in the same second or degraded class, deserve to be placed 
there for some action or other, twenty times in every week. 








































In 1847 the period of service was shortened to ten years, with the 
option of re-engagement to twenty-one years and upwards, carrying a 
pension, and this plan with slight modifications remained in force 





1 As an instance of the excessive cost of those days, it appears that in 1812 the 
cost per head for recruits was as follows :— 
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See Militia Committee’s Report of 1877, p. 545. 
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until 1870. It is the one under which the older officers of the present 
day grew up, and to which a large number are much attached. [It 
had the advantage of maintaining a body of soldiers who, for the 
most part, were in the prime of life, who were well drilled and dis. 
ciplined, who knew their officers and were known by them, and who, 
so far as their numbers went, were to be well relied on. It had there- 
fore much to recommend it. But an army so constituted had several 
drawbacks and one fatal defect; nor was it in reality so efficient a 
fighting machine as is often assumed. A considerable proportion of 
the men towards the termination of their service were rather too old 
for prolonged campaigning, or even for colonial duties in tropical 
climates. A large number were married, either with or without leave, 
and their domestic ties were not only a source of trouble and expense 
to the country, but involved hardships and evils on the wives and 
children, especially in war. Further, it was not possible under a long 
service system to remove the objection so justly felt of retaining a 
large number of men of mature age in a state of celibacy. These 
may by some be thought minor matters, but in reality they were 
serious inconveniences and drawbacks, and did much to lower the 
social condition of the army and to injure its popularity. By the 
introduction of short service, although the system has not yet reached 
maturity, the Government have already been enabled to lower the 
percentage of married men,’ and will probably proceed still further in 
the same direction. Men who are only called upon to remain for a 
few years in the ranks will suffer no hardship by not marrying until 
they pass into the reserve. 

Many of the non-commissioned officers under the former system 
were too old, and their promotion was very slow. No man could hope 
to become a sergeant until after many years of service, and this had a 
depressing effect on all ranks. It is no doubt important that a 
certain proportion of this valuable class of men should be induced to 
prolong their services in the army beyond the first period of enlist- 
ment; and the increased pay and pensions,’ the more rapid promotion 
from rank to rank, and the opportunities now afforded them not only 
of obtaining commissions, but of rising to responsible positions in the 
Commissariat and Store Departments,‘ are all inducements to that 
end. The non-commissioned officers of the army have always been 
highly and deservedly esteemed: they are far better educated as a 
class now than they were in former years; and their comparative 
youth, and improved prospects of pay and promotion, are highly 
advantageous both to themselves and to the service. 

But whatever may have been the merits or drawbacks of the old 


? See Army Circular, December, 1876, reducing the married men from 7 to 4 per 
cent. ‘ 

3 [Tbid. June, 1876. 

4 Ibid, February, 1879. 
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resent arrangements in minor points, they undeniably suffered under one 

d. It defect which was always important, and in these days is vital. 

or the Efficient or not, the army was absolutely inelastic, and entirely devoid 

d dis. of reserves ; and no means therefore existed either of quickly augment- 

1 who, ing its numbers, or of replacing the casualties which war, and the 

there- diseases and sickness which always accompany war, invariably and 

eVeral rapidly create. The force of 25,000 men which landed in the Crimea 

ent a in the autumn of 1854 was a fair sample of the British army of those 

on of days, and it entered on the campaign full of hope and courage. In 

00 old less than two months, however, of its landing, it had lost upwards of 

opical 5,000 men in action, by death, and wounds, whilst at the same time 

leave, its ranks were being thinned at an alarming rate from overwork, 

pense exposure, bad food, cholera, and other causes. During the two years 

3 and that the war lasted we buried upwards of 21,000-men. It may 

long perhaps be said that the instance is rather an exceptional one; it 
ng a certainly was so, in some respects; but after all it was chiefly a siege, Ae 
These and the troops were for the most part stationary and provisioned by a 





the fleet, and exempt therefore from many of the casualties of a 





























were 

" the rapidly marching campaign. At all events, it affords a striking 

y the proof of the condition to which an army may be quickly reduced 

ched which takes the field deficient in reserves. Lord Raglan, who, in ! 

the obedience to the orders of the Home Government, had embarked on | 

ar in the expedition, found himself in the winter of 1854 standing on the 

or a bare plateau before Sebastopol, with an army, not only deficient in 

ntil commissariat, in transport, and in other establishments necessary for 
the field, but, worse than all, with a force whose ranks were rapidly 

tem diminishing in front of the enemy, and yet England had no trained 

ope men to send him in his dire necessity. 

da The Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on ‘ The 

ta State of the Army before Sebastopol ’ says :— 

ose At the date of the expedition to the East, no reserve was provided at home 

ist adequate to the undertaking. Mr. Sidney Herbert states in his memorandum of 

10n the 27th of November: ‘ The army in the East has been created by discounting the 

nly future; every regiment at home, or within reach, and not forming part of the 

the army, has been robbed to complete it. The depéts of battalions under Lord 

rat Raglan have been similarly treated.’ 

en Again :— 

ts The men sent out to reinforce the army were recruits who had not yet become 

1 fit for foreign service, and the depéts at home were too weak to feed the companies 

ny abroad. The order to attack Sebastopol was sent to Lord Raglan on the 29th of \ 
June. The formation of a reserve at Malta was not determined upon until early 

ld in November. It will be seen, by the correspondence between Lord John Russell 





and Lord Aberdeen, that Lord Raglan had reported that he wished he had been 
able to place in the position of Balaclava, on the 26th of October, a more consider- 
able force ; and also that, on the 5th of November, the heights of Inkermann were 
defended by no more than 8,000 British infantry. When the Duke of Newcastle 
acquainted Lord Raglan that he had 2,000 recruits to send him, he replied that 
AA2 
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those last sent were so young and unformed, that they fell victims to disease, and 
were swept away like flies,—he preferred to wait. 

In December the power of reinforcing the army with efficient soldiers was go 
reduced that the Government thought it necessary to introduce a For ign 
Enlistment Bill, for the purpose of raising a foreign legion. 


Such are the extremities to which an inelastic army of old soldiers 
may be quickly reduced by the casualties of war. Its only hope of 
reinforcements lies in young recruits, hastily collected after the war 
has begun, and sent out half trained to the scene of action. 

Our experience in India, subsequent to the Indian Mutiny, was of 
much the same character. In the Report on Recruiting, of 1867, 
the Commissioners speak as follows :— 


We would wish to call attention to the serious defect at present existing in 
the extreme youth and short service of the soldiers sent abroad as reliefs. 

A return prepared for us, of the ages and periods of service of men sent out as 
drafts to India during the last two years (between the lst of January 1864 and 
the 3lst of December 1865), shows that out of a total number of 5,622, no less than 
2,093 were under 20 years of age, and 796 between 20 and 21 years. Thus there 
were more than one-half (2,889) under 21 years of age, and in some regiments 
the proportion was much greater. 


It is perhaps not necessary to enlarge further on the defects of an 
army devoid of reserves, except to emphasize the fact that our forces 
under the old system always entered on a campaign with a proportion 
of men rather too old for arduous service ; and that no other means 
existed of replacing its casualties than hasty recruiting whilst the 
war went on. The history of every war in which we have been en- 
gaged in recent times has told the same story and revealed the same 
defects. 

The subject of reserves had indeed occupied attention for years 
previously to 1870, but without much result. The Commissioners 
above referred to,° in their report, after referring to the horrors of 
possible invasion, go on to say :— 


Under these circumstances we must look more to our army. We think its 
present strength is barely sufficient for a period of peace, and the question is how 
can we most readily and speedily increase it through the means of a reserve 
force, consisting of men who have already received their training in its ranks, but 
may have fallen back into the ordinary duties and callings of civil life. 

We have already stated the fact that the army of reserve force as consti- 
tuted under the warrant of 1859 has been a complete failure, and the measures 
which we have proposed to induce more men to re-engage in the regular army will 
no doubt tend still further to check its increase. Under these circumstances we 
are not prepared to propose any plan as one that may be relied on to secure a large 
army of reserve. 


Short service seems indeed the only solution of the problem, and 
is the one adopted in one shape or another by every military nation 


* Report of the Commissioners on Recruiting for the Army. Lord Dalhousie 
Chairman. 1867. 
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in Europe. In 1870 the Act establishing the new system was intro- 
duced, by which the greater portion of our troops will serve for the first 
period of their service with the colours, and the remainder of it in the 
reserve; a certain proportion of the non-commissioned officers and 
men continuing in the army as heretofore, until entitled toa pension. 
The Act of that year was based upon a tentative plan, giving the 
option to the recruit of enlisting either for twelve years with the 
colours or for six years with the colours, with a liability to be recalled 
to the colours for six years more, in case of imminent national danger 
or of great emergency. And the Secretary of State was empowered 
to permit a soldier who had served not less than three years, with 
such soldier’s free assent, to enter the reserve force for the residue 
unexpired of his term of twelve years. The more fully this power 
was used, the more rapidly the reserve would grow; but in every case 
it was provided that the soldier should have had three years’ training 
with the colours before passing into the reserve. 

The principle is, that in time of peace the army feeds the reserve; 
in time of war, the reserve feeds the army. The reserve is in fact a 
latent force ; and in entering on a campaign we can now enjoy the 
consolation that we are at the beginning, instead of, as hitherto, at 
the end of our resources. 

It was supposed by many, on the introduction of the short term 
of enlistment, that recruits would not be obtained, as the men might 
naturally prefer a system which would ultimately enable them to 
enjoy a pension ; but these fears have not been realised, the proportion 
of recruits electing for short service having constantly and largely 
increased, year by year, since the introduction of the system in 1870. 
The following table gives the results :— 





1s7o | 1s71 | 1872 | 1873 | 1874 | 1875 | 1876 | 1877 | 1878 | 
|- 
s 





| 
9,175 10,261) 9,854 | 12,856 | 13,145 | 23,869 | 24,637 | 25,752 
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The above table is remarkable in several respects. It goes very 
near to establish the direct negative of the prediction that men would 
not accept short service. It would have been much nearer the truth 
to have predicted, that so soon as the system became known, no one 
would enlist, except for short service. It may well be doubted 
whether, on the former plan, the large number of recruits required to 
fill the ranks would have been obtained at all. The very considerable 
numbers now enlisted annually, and on which the formation of a large 
reserve of course depends, are a further proof that voluntary service 
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in the army is accepted by large masses of the people. When we 
recollect what the army was, as described by the Duke of Wellington 
in 1829 (already quoted), and when we remember that in 1835 less 
than 6,000 recruits joined the army, whereas during 1878 upwards of 
28,000 were enlisted, exclusive of the very large numbers who enter 
the militia,* we have every reason to be satisfied, not only that the 
system of recruiting is successful, but that the nation generally is 
prepared to join the army to the extent deemed requisite for the 
responsible duties it is called upon to perform.’ 

In the last report of the Inspector-General of Recruiting, dated 
the lst of January 1879, Lieutenant-General Whitmore says :— 


The establishment of the army has been more than kept up during the past 
year, and as there has been no lack of recruits, advantage has been taken to 
enlist men of a better physique, by raising the minimum standard of height of 
infantry to 5 feet 6 inches. 

The medical reports received in 1878 relative to the recruits raised have been 
highly satisfactory... . 

The satisfactory results of the past year seem to indicate that service in the 
army is gradually becoming more popular, and if the same success attends the re- 
cruiting in future, the blanks in the service created by the transfer of men to the 
reserve and other causes will be filled up without difficulty. 


In discussing the question of the recruits who join the army, it is 
often assumed, that because the earliest limit of age is 18 years, the 
men are for the most part of that age on enlistment. This is a mis- 
conception.* For instance, during 1877 nearly 29,000 recruits joined, 
of whom upwards of 20,000 were 19 years old and upwards to 25 
years, on entering the service. Again, on the Ist of January 1878, the 
whole strength of the non-commissioned officers and men of the army 
at home and abroad was about 182,000, of whom rather less than 


21,000 were under 20 years of age.® 

There were other misgivings as to the success of the system of 
reserves, but which practical experience has also tended to remove. 
It was urged by many, that although large numbers of trained men 
might pass into the reserve, seeking employment in civil occupations, 
they would not be found, or at all events not be forthcoming, in case 
of emergency. With a view of partially testing the new arrangements, 
which it must be borne in mind had by no means arrived at maturity, 
Mr. Hardy (now Lord Cranbrook), when Secretary for War in 1876, 
called out a portion of the reserve, and ordered them to join the ranks 
for a few days, the result, as stated by himself, being as follows :— 


Adverting to the first class army reserve, he observed that two years ago that 
force was spoken of as a shadow and a ‘sham.’ He had never boasted of that re- | 


6 For instance, in 1876, 38,437 recruits were enlisted for the militia. 

7 It must be borne in mind, also, that the numbers above quoted are obtained 
without bounty, whereas, during the Crimean war, each recruit cost 137. 8s. 6d. for 
levy money and bounty alone. See Report of Recruiting Commission of 1861, p. 327. 

® See Return of the Adjutant-General for 1878, pp. 14 and 52. 
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serve, and had never depreciated it, but he determined on the first opportunity he 
bad to bring it to the test, that the country might see whether those who were re- 
ceiving its pay—it might be a small pay—would respond to the call made upon 
them, even though there was no great emergency, to show themselves in the army 
and prove their readiness to go wherever they might be required. They had called 
out the mobilised force, and under circumstances of great difficulty, most of that 
reserve consisting of men of great respectability holding civil employment. All but 
9 or 3 per cent. of the whole number answered to the summons. The country, 
therefore, might well reckon upon the services of a body of that description; and 
if they could fill up their attenuated battalions, as they had been called, with men 
such as those he saw at Aldershot, who marched with the regiments as if they 
belonged to the great mass of the regulars, then he thought the country need not fear 
that the army would fail her. He felt it only right to say that the first class 
army reserve which had been called out had most nobly done its duty ; and though 
it was stated that perhaps they would not come forward on occasions of danger, 
his belief was that everyone of them would not only come but would rush to the 


front if any emergency arose. 


The reserve system, however, was put to a far more complete and 
crucial test last year. At that moment the country was apparently 
on the verge of a great European war, the very crisis to meet which 
the plan had been designed, and the whole of the reserves, including 
those of the militia, were ordered to rejoin the colours forthwith, and 
for the first time in the history of the British army its ranks were 
immediately swelled by no less than 34,749 trained men. 

His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, speaking at the 
dinner of the Royal Academy in May 1878, alluded to the subject in 
the following words :— 


Everyone, I am sure, in this room will be glad to hear the statement I am 
about to make. We have been passing for some time through considerable changes 
in the army under the new system of short enlistment, and we were not aware 
what the exact effect of that system might be; but circumstances have enabled us 
to test it, and Iam happy to say that the success of the measure has been com- 
plete. When it was first introduced by my noble friend, Lord Cardwell, I had 
some doubts whether it would answer, but it has succeeded in a manner that 
neither I, nor anyone connected with the army, could have expected. I must also 
say that the system introduced by my gallant friend General Peel, in connection 
with the militia reserves, has been most successful. I have seen large numbers of 
men from every portion of the country, not only Englishmen, but Scotchmen 
and Irishmen, belonging to the reserve, who, both physically and in every other 
respect, were entirely fitted to take their place in the ranks. I can only say, 
though we are supposed to be given somewhat to grumbling, I have heard no com- 
plaints from any quarter. So far as the army is concerned, it is everything that 
could be wished. Itis not a large army, but it is a useful army, and ready for 
anything it may be required to do. 


A general survey of the results already achieved by the introduction 
of short service in the British army gives us an assurance that we 
have in a marked degree added to its fighting and enduring power 
on taking the field. Some years must necessarily elapse before its 
full effects can be realised, the plan, though the Act was introduced 
in 1870, having scarcely begun to produce its practical effect before 
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the autumn of 1876, and being still therefore in an inchoate condition 
when the experiment of 1878 was tried; and the satisfactory part of 
it is that, whilst the years of peace can be devoted to the training of 
a succession of recruits, the full power of the army is only fully 
brought out when emergency compels the calling together of the 
reserves. Formerly it was just the reverse, the whole strength of 
the army being displayed in time of peace, when it was not wanted, 
whilst it invariably began to diminish from the very moment it took 
the field, simply from the absence of elasticity and of reserved power, 
The new system is not only efficient, but is economical, because 
whilst it retains for war purposes a large body of trained men at 
reduced cost, who, during peace, can be usefully employed in civil 
occupations, it does not compel them to waste the best years of their 
lives in enforced idleness in barracks, waiting for war, which, when it 
came, found many of them with the prime of their vigour gone. The 
prospective saving in pensions will further enable the Government to pay 
more liberally the men who are serving in the ranks.’ Those, and there 
are many, who still disbelieve intheadvantagesof the new system, should 
at all events try to show in what other manner a reserve can be secured, 
Although the gradual formation of a trained reserve is perhaps 
the most important of the changes recently introduced into the 
British army, it must be borne in mind that there are others auxiliary 
to it which were adopted about the same time, and on which its suc- 
cess in part depends. Amongst these may be named the permanent 
localisation of the depdts, the system of linked battalions, and the 
more complete cohesion of the militia and volunteers with the line. 
The absence of local ties is a defect which has long been felt in 
its bearing on the recruiting of our forces, and it may be well to 
dwell for a few moments on the arrangements which formerly pre- 
vailed. In the years of peace previous to the Crimean expedition, 
each regiment on foreign service left a nucleus (consisting of a few 
companies) at home, for recruiting purpuses, those in India having a 
general depdot at Chatham. The system, however, was fragmentary, 
numerous small bodies being scattered about the kingdom, and being 
frequently moved, they of course gained no local ties. This plan 
was succeeded by a system of fixed depdt battalions, which, among 
other unsatisfactory features, massed together bodies of young officers 
and soldiers, who, belonging to different regiments, had no interests 
in common, and no cohesion with each other, and were withdrawn 
from the influence of their own commanding officers. Subsequently 
a further experiment was made, in linking the depot of each foreign 
battalion to a regiment at home, but this also proved an undesirable 


9 Mr. Clode, in his Military Forces of the Crown, vol. ii. chap. xv. par. 168, states 
‘that up to December 1868, under the Acts of 1847 and 1867, as many as 72,103 men 
had re-engaged ; and the total cost of these re-engagements in pensions only, taking 
the chances of life, may be reckoned at upwards of 12,000,0007.’ 
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arrangement. Thus it will be seen that the difficult subject of home 
depots and regimental recruiting has often received consideration ; 
that the system has been changed several times; but that hitherto no 
entirely satisfactory solution has been obtained. Small movable 
bodies without local ties are hardly favourable as a means of deve- 
loping a good system of recruiting. Lord Dalhousie’s Commission of 


1867 says :— 


Strong evidence has been laid before us, showing the advantages resulting to 
recruiting from a local connection being maintained between individual corps and 
certain localities. Men enlist much more freely in corps which already contain a 
number of their friends and acquaintances, and such connections should therefore, 
we consider, be in every way encouraged. Much may be done in this direction by 
strengthening the relations that exist between particular corps of the army and 
particular militia regiments, whether arising from county denominations or other 
circumstances ; and the object might also be facilitated by the line regiments sup- 
plying good non-commissioned officers to the corresponding militia regiments, and 
by directing the volunteering from each militia regiment to one, or even two or 


three regiments of the line. . . 


It is to be observed that the majority of our line regiments have 
for many years past enjoyed county titles, which, however, have 
hitherto been merely nominal distinctions. It was by order of George 
the Third, as long ago as 1782, that most of them took the denomina- 
tions they now bear. His Majesty’s pleasure was conveyed in a letter 
directing them to take the titles of certain counties, so that in each 
case a connection and mutual attachment between the corps and that 
county should be cultivated, in order to promote the success of the 
recruiting service. The realisation of this project has long been the 
hope of military men, and at last is becoming an established fact. 
The scheme of localisation, as now being carried out, is that a small 
depét for each regiment shall be permanently established in its own 
district, each one representing two line battalions, which for purposes 
of recruiting and mutual relief are linked together. Two county 
militia battalions are also to have their permanent head-quarters at 
the same station, the whole, with the district volunteers, being united 
in one brigade, under the command of a colonel ofthe line. The 
reserves, as they are formed, will also be under his orders, and their 
arms, accoutrements, clothing, and ammunition, held ready in the 
local stores. These are the broad features of a scheme which seems 
destined not only to remove the former difficulties of army recruiting, 
but which will apparently lead to other beneficial results in drawing 
together the regular and militia forces, and in popularising the 
army. Already the staff of the militia is drawn from their own 
county corps, and vacancies in the regular battalions are filled to a 
considerable extent by young officers who have qualified for the ap- 
pointment by service in the militia. Thus mutual attachments and 
connections are being formed, and it may be hoped that a further 
development of the plan will end in a fusion of all the county 
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battalions into one territorial regiment—two for home and two 

for general duties, the officers and men having the option of free 

interchange. Each depdét will become a permanent county establish- 

ment, constantly at work, drilling and training soldiers, who, on 

completing their education, will either revert to civil life and be held 
in readiness, or be sent abroad for duty, according to their own selec. 
tion. This scheme is already taking firm root, and is one of the most 
important of the changes recently introduced. 

Although a shade of disappointment may sometimes be felt at 
the apparently slow development of the great and beneficial changes 
which since 1870 have been in progress in the British army, it 
must be borne in mind that from their very nature they require time 
to attain to full maturity. It is satisfactory, however, to observe 
the steady growth of public opinion in their favour, and no more 
important illustration of this can be given than the Report of the 
Militia Committee of 1877, of which the present Minister of War, 
Colonel Stanley, was chairman. The committee was an influential 
one, from the position and character of its members,'° and its recom- 
mendations are not only entirely in accordance with the scope of 
the recent reforms in the army, but, when carried out, will bring to 
an end any uncertainty which may have hitherto prevailed as to 
their real object and tendency. 

Alluding to the localisation scheme of 1872, they say that its 
leading principles were :— 

(a) The linking of two battalions of the line, where a double battalion regi- 
ment did not exist. 

(b) The closer connection between the militia and the line. 

(c) The creation of a depdt common to both line and militia. 

It is impossible (they say) fully to enter into consideration of the details 
connected with the brigade depét, and with the militia respectively, until a defini- 
tion is obtained with some approach to accuracy, of the mode in which the so- 
called ‘ brigade’ is to be regarded. Are its battalions to be looked upon as being 
united merely for administrative purposes, or are they to be viewed as constituent 
parts of one body? We have no hesitation in replying that they should be consti- 
tuent parts of one body; and although we are not insensible to the very grave 
considerations which are involved, we are constrained to record our opinion that 
full advantage cannot be obtained for the money spent by the country until the 
connection be more closely drawn than at present between the line battalions of 
each brigade, and between them and the militia battalion of the sub-district. 

We consider that this is best to be effected by their being treated as one regi- 
ment, such regiment having a territorial designation ; the line battalions being the 
1st and 2nd; the militia battalions the 3rd and 4th, &c., of such territorial regi- 
ment; the depét being common to all, and being the last battalion of the series. 

There is no doubt that this question involves matters of the highest import- 
ance. 
* © The committee was composed as follows: Colonel Hon. F. Stanley, M.P., Chair- 
man ; the Duke of Buccleuch ; Marquis of Exeter; Earl of Limerick ; Colonel Corbett, 
M.P.; Sir Henry Havelock, V.C., M.P.; Major-Generals A. C. Herbert, C.B.; R. C. 


Taylor, C.B.; Sir Garnet Wolseley, G.C.M.G., K.C.B.; Colonel E. Bulwer, C,B. ; and 
Colonel G. Graves, C.B. 
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Again alluding to the advantage of territorial regiments, they 
remark that :— 

After a short time an enlarged esprit de corps would grow up, and that the 
men of the territorial regiment would look back to the traditions of former cam- 

igns with no less pride than their predecessors. 

We believe that this feeling of unity might prove of incalculable value in time 
of war, in inducing the men of the militia battalions of a ‘territorial’ regiment 
to volunteer to the active battalions of their regiment which were in the field; and 
having regard to the great stress which the late Secretary of State,!! when recom- 
mending to Parliament the outlay which was sanctioned, laid upon local connections, 
we regard as material the consideration to which we have above referred. We are 
fully aware of the practical difficulties which will arise, and while we think that 
the Executive must be left to weigh the importance of objections which may be 
raised, we feel not the less bound to insist very strongly on our conclusions. 


Again :— 


It is hardly necessary to point out how greatly all questions of clothing, trans- 
fer of reserve men, &c., would be facilitated by the adoption of the system of 
‘territorial ’ regiments. We recommend that in order to strengthen the connec- 
tion between the line and militia battalions of each territorial regiment, and 
between the line battalions and their sub-district generally, line battalions should, 
when the exigencies of the service and sufliciency of barrack accommodation per- 
nit, be stationed at frequent intervals within their own sub-district. 


And again :— 


With a view of encouraging a territorial connection as far as possible, we recom- 
mend that subalterns going from the militia to the line should be sent to the line 
battalions of the territorial regiment whenever practicable. 


And they conclude as follows :-— 


In the earlier pages of our report we have explained the principles upon which 
it has been framed, and we trust that the conclusions, which we now have the 
honour to submit, may result in benefit to the militia forces, and in the full 
development of the system of organisation which, upon the recommendation of 
the highest military authorities, has been so recently adopted, and approved by 
Parliament and by the country. 


It must be borne in mind that the great object of the creation of 
a trained reserve has been the strengthening the army for great emer- 
gencies, such as that of invasion, or the imminence of a European 
war, in which our interests might be vitally affected. There are, how- 
ever, many operations in the field of a comparatively minor character 
connected with our colonial and other possessions in various parts of 
the world, in which portions of the British forces are often engaged, but 
for which the services of the reserves are not directly available, and in 
which indeed it would not be desirable they should be compelled as a 
body to take part. The powers of the Act of Parliament under which 
the reserves can be called upon to rejoin are therefore purposely limited 
to the national emergencies just alluded to; and it is manifest that 


11 Viscount Cardwell. 
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on no other basis could we hope for the successful realisation of the 
measure. 

The duties of the British army are, as already pointed out, of so 
varied a character, and their services so often required in distant ex. 
peditions of uncertain duration, that to compel the reserve men to 
join and serve on all such occasions, would render their chances of civil 
occupation so precarious, that not only the men themselves would be 
unsettled, but the employers of labour would naturally hesitate to give 
them work. The chief difficulty of the reserve lies not with the men, 
but with the employers of labour. It is easy to say, and it is 
constantly said, that it was an oversight in the original scheme not to 
give Her Majesty’s Government the power of meeting what is called 
the smaller emergency of a colonial war by calling out a portion of the 
reserve. It is conveniently forgotten what the probable effect of 
taking such a power would have been upon the whole scheme. There 
is no insuperable difficulty for reserve men to obtain valuable situations 
in civil life, when they can only be required to relinquish them with 
their own consent, or ‘in case of imminent national danger, or of 
great emergency, the occasion being first communicated to Parliament 
or declared by proclamation ;’ but it would be a great discouragement 
to recruiting, and a great drawback to the system, if the power now 
contended for, that is, the power of compulsorily withdrawing from 
civil service the reserve men, had been contained in the original Act, 
for any but the objects which are provided for by that Act. It wasa 
proof of forethought, not of the want of it, that no such provision was 
introduced in 1870. 

Thus the abnormal and distant duties which our troops are so often 
called upon to undertake seem somewhat to militate against the suc- 
cessful operation of the new measures, and no doubt to some extent 
they complicate the question. In short, whilst the contingency of a 
great national emergency would appear to have been successfully met 
by the reforms of the last few years, there are yet other duties which, 
though not of so large a character, are still often very pressing and 
difficult in their nature, and it is incumbent on the country to provide 
adequate means of meeting them accordingly, and a short considera- 
tion of the measures which have been devised for that object will now 
be interesting. 

It may be as well to premise that a few years before the new 
army reforms were introduced, a change of policy had occurred in re- 
gard to the distribution of our forces at home and abroad, which in 
reality much facilitated the organic changes of 1870. During the 
long peace which followed after Waterloo, it had been the custom, 
whilst retaining a small force in the United Kingdom, to scatter the 
troops, often in feeble detachments, throughout the various colonies, 
islands, foreign garrisons, and many isolated positions which go to 
make up the British dominions in every part of the world. The army, 
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such as it was, was frittered away in distant, and often in unhealthy 
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> n India . : . . . . - 50 
i. Abroad { 7 the Colonies . P ‘ : ; , 20} “ 
; Athome . : : . j ‘ . ; ‘ + oe 
ations pee aie Ee. 
| with 
or of The plan of concentrating a larger proportion of the army at home 
ment than heretofore, not only enables its efficiency to be more carefully 
ment watched and attended to, but it obviously renders its services more 
now readily applicable for sudden emergencies in the various colonies 
from which may from time to time demand its protection; and in the 
Act, localisation scheme of 1872 it was also laid down that a certain num- 
as a ber of the battalions first on the roster at home should be maintained 
was on an increased establishment ready for war; and, further, that on 
their being sent on active service, the local depéts should at once be 
ften largely augmented. His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, 
suce in the closing sentence of his minute of February 1872, specially lays 
tent down ‘that the first battalions for foreign service are to be on an 





increased establishment, and to form the first corps d’armée for ser- 
























of a 
met vice abroad ; ’and General Macdougall’s committee, in working out the ' 
ich, details, recorded the arrangement as follows :— f 
and The following proposed distribution and establishments of line battalions are ite 
ide based on the actual numbers of rank and file shown on the estimates of the year:— i : 
Ta- Rank and file h i 
OW 57 battalions in India, China, &c., to be maintained at ai j 
minimum strength of ‘ : : . 820 
on 13 battalions serving at other stations sheced, pa ” . 650 i 
ree Of the battalions at home : — i | 
; The 18 first for foreign service, at. ‘ ; ; . 820 wey 
s The 18 next for foreign service,at .  . . 700 i i 
he The 35 remaining battalions at a minimum strength of . 620 i 
m ii 
" The Committee of 1877 went even farther, and stated that circum- it \ 
8, stances might arise ‘ of sufficient gravity to necessitate the immediate i | 
to though temporary increase of trained men ;’ and in sugh an event, a 
y, which they contemplated as a rare one, they recomm ided ‘that a i 4) 
\ i i} 
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certain proportion of the army reserve men should be called to the 
colours.’ Adequate precautions would therefore appear to have been 
devised to provide for the various duties so constantly devolving on 
the British army, either as to its greater or less important functions, 

Circumstances, however, have recently occurred, which have called 
special attention to these arrangements, and to these it will be desir- 
able now to refer. It will have been observed that the general prin- 
ciple of linked battalions hangs partly on an approximate equality in 
their number at home and abroad. 

Various exigencies, occurring in succession, within the last 
eighteen months, have however considerably disturbed the arrange- 
ment. The strengthening of our Mediterranean garrisons in 1878, 
the necessary additions to our numbers in India, in consequence 
of the war in Afghanistan, and the considerable forces sent out within 
the last few months, and now actively engaged at the Cape of Good 
Hope,—all these circumstances have largely affected the question, so 
that the actual distribution of the infantry battalions is now as 
follows :— 


Battalions 
In India P ° P ‘ é . 52 
Abroad 
ae Lin the Colonies . ° ; ‘ ‘ ‘ sa} - 
° 55 


At home 


Total . ° ‘ : ; . .141 


It will thus be seen that, instead of having seventy battalions serving 
abroad, we have now eighty-six, many of them engaged on active 
service, whilst only fifty-five remain at home, in lieu of seventy-one. It 
may perhaps be argued that an army is intended for fighting, and that 
its usefulness in this respect should not be circumscribed merely with 
a view of adapting its distribution to the circumstances of a new 
system. That is perfectly true, but, on the other hand, it is equally 
evident that our forces are on a peace footing, and the establishments 
as such are only calculated to carry out a certain set of duties, which 
even in peace are more onerous than those which usually fall to the 
lot of an army. Consequently, if our foreign possessions require 
additional protection, and if we are to undertake extensive military 
expeditions far away, it becomes necessary not only to bring into 
operation the powers of expansion, as indicated by the Committees 
of 1872 and 1877, but to augment the army as a whole. 

It has already been shown that for the greater purpose, viz., the 
creation of a reserve to be added to the active strength of the army 
in the event of a great emergency, the system has been tested, and its 
success established. It is now alleged that national emergencies on 
the greater scale do not frequently occur, that what does happen is a 
so-called small emergency, such as a colonial war, or it may be more 
than one at once, and it will be as well therefore to recapitulate shortly 
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the nature of the arrangements laid down, with a view of meeting such 
minor military exigencies. 

1, A proximate equality was to be maintained in the number of 
battalions at home and abroad, in time of peace. 

2. The first eighteen battalions at home were to be kept up to 
something nearly approaching to a war strength, to be the first corps 
@armée for foreign service, and the next eighteen battalions at a 
strength approaching the first, so as to become with rapidity a second 
corps darmée. 

3. In the event of war, the depots of such battalions as might be 
ordered abroad were to be largely augmented. 

4. The Committee of 1877 contemplated the necessity of calling 
out a portion of the army reserve and a partial embodiment of the 
militia.’ 

As regards the first, the model of 1872 has been gradually departed 
from. Even before the disaster of Isandlana, in January 1879, 
which rendered it necessary to despatch several additional battalions 
hastily to the Cape, the number serving at home had been consider- 
ably diminished ; so that now we have actually eighty-six battalions 
abroad in lieu of the normal number of seventy. Again, the pro- 
posals of the Commander-in-Chief with respect to the war strength 
of the first eighteen battalions have not been fully carried out, and 
only a slight increase has been made to the home depéts. Finally, 
not only have no reserves and no militia been called out, but even 
the voluntary offers of the reserve men to rejoin were not accepted, 
owing apparently to a doubt as to its legality, which however has, I 
understand, been referred to the law officers of the Crown, and has 
proved to be unfounded. 

In short, we have had rather an unforeseen accumulation of what 
are termed minor emergencies,’ occurring at a time when the pro- 
posals and policy intended to meet them have not been fully main- 
tained. We have been for months past engaged in considerable 
military operations, in two different and distant parts of the world 
at the same time, and have attempted to carry them out without 
any call upon our reserved strength, and without any augmentation 
of the army, the estimates of this year, as originally presented, even 
showing a proposed reduction of about 4,000 men. 

The circumstances therefore afford no evidence that the recent 
reforms are at fault, but merely that several accidental and apparently 
unforeseen events have occurred in succession, which have led toa 


12 Pages 9 and 10. Report of the Militia Committee of 1877. 
18 The Zulu war has been called a minor emergency; but if a comparison be 


instituted between the number of troops under Lord Chelmsford and those origin- 
ally sent to the East under Lord Raglan, it will scarcely appear in that light. Let 
us hope, at any rate, that the difficulty will now soon disappear altogether, and that 
we shall again see the renewed influence of a time when, in Milton’s memorable 
words, ‘ Peace has its victories, no less renowned than war.’ 
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far larger proportion of the army having to serve abroad than is usually 
contemplated and provided for. It has been lately remarked, as if jt 
were a matter of surprise, that our forces serving at home are some. 
what reduced in numbers, and that a considerable portion are recruits 
still in training. The only real matter of surprise is that any other result 
can have been expected. The rate of enlistment now approaches 29,000 
men per annum, being nearly one-third of the usual home establish- 
ment ; and as sixteen battalions have recently been transferred from 
the United Kingdom to our foreign possessions, and have not been 
replaced, and furthermore, as no men are sent to India under twenty 
years of age, it naturally follows, as no augmentations have taken 
place, and no reserves or militia called out, that the army at home 
must be diminished in numbers, and a considerable portion of those 
with the colours only partially trained. If these conditions are not 
satisfactory, means are available for remedying them, as already indi- 
cated ; means which are far more readily available than any which 
have heretofore existed, because the army now possesses an elasticity 
and a reserve of power, hitherto often sought after, but never before 
realised. It may not be deemed necessary to call these forces into 
play ; that is a question for the Government to decide ; but that they 
exist is undoubted. 

It will be time enough to entertain the question whether the system 
of short service and localisation requires to be altered, when the com- 
mittee of distinguished officers who arenow considering thesubjectshall 
have ascertained that the system has been really tried. If the memoran- 
dum of the Commander-in-chief, of 1872, has not been fully carriedinto 
effect ; if Sir Patrick Macdougall’s rules have never been executed ; 
if the first corps d’armée was not ready in the manner laid down; if 
the militia battalions have not been embodied; if the territorial 
regiments recommended by Colonel Stanley’s Committee of 1877 have 
never been constituted ; then, whatever else may be concluded, it will 
certainly be impossible to determine that the system has failed. 
What has failed is what has been tried; not something else, which 
has not been tried. I do not for a moment believe that the chair- 
man, Lord Airey, and his eminent colleagues will determine anything 
of the kind. Having for some years past watched with interest the 
effect of the gradual changes in our army, I am in hopes that the 
above observations may be of some advantage to those who are anxious 
to study a problem of unusual difficulty, and of the highest national 


importance. 
Joun ADYE. 
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WaatTEver differences of opinion there may be as to the next 
general election, there is universal agreement as to the importance of 
the issues which it will decide, and as to the influence which that 
decision is likely to exert on the future of the country. The prolon- 
gation of the present Tory rule for seven more years is a prospect 
which it needs some courage to contemplate with any degree of 
composure, and that is what a Tory victory in the constituency really 
means. No doubt the unforeseen continually happens, and it would be 
rash, almost to madness, to speculate on the possibilities of seven years ; 
but it would be rasher still to build upon the occurrence of unforeseen 
circumstances which may alter the current of events, and change the 
relations of parties. It is more than possible that the Tories may 
suffer from those evils which are sure, sooner or later, to result from 
along tenure of power. Intestine divisions may, and probably will, 
develope themselves; a sense of security may breed insolence, and 
insolence produce revolt within the Ministerial ranks and reaction 
outside them; the seeds of discontent, which the most cautious 
and able government is sure to scatter, will spring up in a plentiful 
crop of personal and class grievances; and a hostile public opinion 
will be silently formed whose strength will be unsuspected until it is 
revealed in overt acts of opposition; blunders are sure to be made, 
possibly jobs perpetrated, and thus public indignation roused toa fury 
which no Ministry would be able to resist. These and other casualties 
must undoubtedly threaten the permanence of any victory which may 
be won at the poll, in 1879 or 1880. But it would be worse than folly 
to caleulate on such chances, which, be it remembered, are always 
less menacing to a Tory than to a Liberal administration. 

There is a compactness and coherence in the force of Conser- 
vatism which it is absolutely certain the friends of progress cannot 
attain. Nothing is more common than to taunt Mr. Gladstone 
with having dissolved in five years the splendid majority with 
which he took office, while his great rival has, during a period of 
the same length, increased rather than decreased his available 
force. Considering that Lord Beaconsfield has succeeded in driving 
from him two of the ablest and most honoured statesmen of his 
Vou. VI.—No. 30. BB 
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party, and has tried to fill their places with two obscure politicians, 
whose presence in the Cabinet, as heads of our military and naval 
forces, must be as great a surprise to themselves as it certainly is to 
the country, the justice of the comparison between the two great rivals 
is at least open to question. But it is a correct representation of an 
essential difference between the two parties. The most remarkable 
feature in the present condition of the Tory party is the amount of 
unity and strength which it preserves, at least to the outside world, 
notwithstanding the defection of men like Lord Derby and Lord 
Carnarvon. A similar secession from the Gladstone administration 
would have meant the resignation of the Government, if not the col- 
lapse of the party. If, for example, Lord Granville and the Duke 
of Argyll had abandoned Mr. Gladstone because of irreconcilable 
differences on questions of policy, is it at all probable that he would 
have been able to continue in office? It is conceivable that, if the 
differences had arisen relative to some reform, on which the party 
was unanimous, and on which it was backed up by a strong national 
opinion, but which was too advanced in character to be accepted by 
these noble lords, the popular feeling would so have welded the 
party together as to have preserved it from the disintegrating in- 
fluences which under ordinary circumstances must have been fatal. 
But in the caseof the retiring Tory Ministers there was no sign of 
the universal sympathy of the party with the Premier in opposition 
to his colleagues until they had actually resigned. Before the step 
was taken it was supposed that they represented a powerful element 
in the party; but no sooner had they retired than they became mere 
ciphers. The party could not afford dissensions, and it was content to 
sacrifice men whom it had honoured, and to crush any lingering 
sympathy which there might be with them, rather than give a chance 
of victory to a hated enemy. 

It is difficult to believe that some of the members of the party 
are not in their secret heart ashamed of the manifest weakness of the 
Ministry. Mr. Newdegate gave expression to a feeling of the kind 
when he sarcastically asked whether the Estimates were in the charge 
of the member for Louth or of the Secretary to the Treasury. The 
spectacle of this estimable official quietly doing the bidding of Mr. 
Parnell, postponing such votes as the member for Meath said ought 
to be delayed, and gratefully accepting those which he permitted to 
pass, was a humiliation to Parliament as well as to the Government; 
and Mr. Newdegate cannot have been alone in his indignant 
protest. But the Ministry accept the réle, complain of it to the 
country, and when the session ends, without having any result to 
show, will throw all the responsibility on the handful of obstructives, 
and it may be will appeal to the constituencies on this very ground. 
The sense of humour must be strangely lacking in the Cabinet, or they 
would be conscious of the ridiculous aspect in which they present 
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themselves as the chiefs of invincible legions thus checked by a dozen 
Irishmen. Numbers are on their side, precedents are all in their favour, 
the gentlemanly instincts in which the House is never wanting, all 
tell powerfully on their behalf; but they can donothing. Sometimes 
they bully after the fashion of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, at other times 
they coax, as did Sir H. Selwyn Ibbetson ; but of the control of a strong 
leader at the head of a docile majority, and in this case sustained by 
a House practically unanimous, there is no sign. It is useless to lay 
all the blame on Irish offenders. Deliberate obstruction can be put 
down without new laws and regulations to which, in my belief, neither 
Parliament nor the country will listen. At least, before the old tra- 
ditions of Parliament are cast aside, it would be well to make the 
experiment of new leadership. It is too much to conclude that the 
failure of a Ministry which is strong only in numbers is decisive as to 
the necessity of fresh laws. Possibly the management of Parliament, 
like most other things, has to be done by brain. 

At all events the statesmen who have lifted the flag of England out 
of the dust in which it had been allowed to trail by the weakness of 
Liberals; who have made the name of their country respected and 
feared throughout Europe; who have struck awe into the hearts of 
those three Emperors who had assumed to dictate law to the Continent 
until Great Britain appeared on the scene in the person of the two 
illustrious diplomatists who were able to assert the great principles 
of international law ; who, above all, have put a decisive check to the 
ambitious designs of Russia, and given a new lease of power and 
security to that noble and faithful ally of their country, the Otto- 
man Porte, can surely afford to endure a little raillery from those 
whose criticism only expresses the bitter disappointment of men 
irritated by a sense of failure and the exposure of their own preten- 
sions. 

Alas! there is a suspicion which betrays itself even in these 
laboured apologies, which are said to be no apologies, that all 
these grand’ achievements are nothing better than the ‘airy fabric of 
avision.’ ‘My lords, you are found out,’ said the Duke of Argyll, 
in words which condensed the force of one of the most powerful 
speeches to which the House of Lords had listened for many a day, 
and which must have struck home. It may be possible to dismiss 
such suggestions when they come from political opponents at home, 
but it is very different when they are repeated by those intelligent 
and independent foreigners, whose eulogies were paraded with such 
an air of triumph twelve months ago, as an answer to all the snarlings 
of Liberal orators and journalists in the country. There can be no 
question that at that time [Lord Beaconsfield and his policy were 
extremely popular on the Continent, and especially in France. I 
happened tobe in Paris at the time, and had some opportunities of 
ascertaining the feeling of some ardent French Republicans. ‘It is 
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strange,’ I observed to a French lady, an ardent admirer of M. Gam- 
betta, ‘that you Republicans should all be so enthusiastic in your 
sympathies with our Tory Government, and so opposed to Mr. Glad- 
stone and his policy. Surely it is the Liberal party in England who 
have always been the friends of the Republic, whereas their opponents 
have, at the best, only tolerated it as a necessary evil.’ ‘Ah!’ was 
the reply, ‘it is international law against the mere rights of conquest 
which Lord Beaconsfield asserts, and for that we admire him. If he 
had been in power in 1870, we should never have lost Alsace and 
Lorraine.’ It was in vain to argue or remonstrate. There was 
the fixed idea, that our Tory Ministry were the champions of a prin- 
ciple which would limit the rights of conquerors, and as France had 
to accept terms in 1871, instead of dictating them, this view was 
especially popular among her people. 

How is it now? It would be too much to say that we have been 
on the verge of a rupture with France, but all the efforts which have 
been made to put the most favourable aspect on the relations of the 
Government have not been able to conceal the fact that grave 
differences have existed, if they do not exist still, and that French 
views of the policy of England are very different to-day from those 
which prevailed at the time of the Berlin Congress. Nothing could 
show this more clearly than a recent article in the République 
Frangaise, which may still be regarded as expressing, especially on 
points of foreign policy, the views of M. Gambetta, though his 
direction of it has ceased. It is not necessary to remind our readers of 
the court which was paid to the great Republican chief, or of the 
satisfaction with which the approving expressions of the République 
Frangaise were quoted, as a proof that the Liberal opinion of Europe 
was opposed to the factious Liberalism of this country. Liberals may 
now hail the journal as a very Daniel come to judgment. Its opinion 
after experience is that the difference between the Gladstone and the 
Beaconsfield policy consists solely in the introduction of an element 
of ‘bunkum’ in the latter which did not exist in the former. The 
practical result is the same in both cases, but there was an amount 
of tall talk about the present Ministry which excited expectations 
never fullfilled. ‘The Gladstone Ministry professed a policy of 
absolute non-intervention, but the Conservative Government talks big, 
promises much and does nothing; subtract his speeches and his 
rodomontade, and Lord Beaconsfield follows precisely the policy of 
Mr. Gladstone. You can’t build upon a shifting sand, and Lord 
Beaconsfield discourages the best intentions and the most sincere 
sympathy.’ This is the unkindest cut of all. It is bad enough for a 
Minister who had posed before the world as the one champion of 
British honour to be told that he is a mere pretender ; but for a states- 
man who, if he has not an original and daring foreign policy, 
has nothing, to be held up as no better than a pacific Gladstone, 
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plus a good deal of fanfaronnade and bluster, and that by one whose 
disinterested praise had been regarded as a compensation for the 
injustice of political rivals, is a humiliation and indignity which it is 
not easy to brook. It was bad enough to hear a hostile Duke de- 
claiming, but it is infinitely worse to have his keenest words accen- 
tuated and emphasised from France, by a voice once so friendly, with 
all Europe looking on and echoing in scornful laughter ‘ My lords, you 
are found out.’ 

Even the consciousness of the injustice of the allegation is hardly 
sufficient to sustain the spirit under such cruel unkindness. It is 
true that the Ministry has not been guilty of the crime of lighting up 
the flames of war anew in Europe in order to satisfy a sentiment 
about Greece, that it has acquiesced in the arrangements in Eastern 
Roumelia by which the Berlin Treaty has been violated in spirit 
if it has been maintained in the letter, and that it has allowed its 
vaunted protectorate in Asia Minor to become a nullity. But has 
it not secured a ‘scientific frontier’ in Afghanistan, and obtained 
an absolute control over the foreign policy of its prince, who has con- 
sented to maintain British interests so long as British bayonets 
maintain him on his throne and British gold provides him with 
luxuries? To reproach a Ministry which has the laurels of Afghan- 
istan wreathked around its fasces, and which hopes soon to add to 
them those of a South African triumph, is the climax of unfairness. 
But so is the world apt to judge its great men, and the only satisfaction 
that remains to those who are thus misunderstood is that amid every 
change of fortune outside, and every variation of national or European 
opinion, they have still the assurance of the steady support of the 
faithful followers who raised them to power and who will spare no 
effort to keep them there. If there are limits to their devotion, they 
have not yet been reached, nor is there any sign of them in the im- 
mediate prospect. 

It is for Liberals, instead of indulging in anticipations of some 
probable breaches in the ranks of their opponents, to consider whether 
it be not possible to oppose to this solid array a force as united and still 
more powerful. The habit of setting up some single question, or even 
aset of questions, as a test by which all candidates are to be judged, 
which has been so common of late at elections, has wrought considerable 
mischief, and can work nothing else. Without venturing to say that 
there never can be any circumstances which would justify electors in 
thus disfranchising themselves, and so giving an advantage to the party 
from which they disagree on all vital points of principle and policy, 
Iam prepared to maintain ‘that those circumstances are extremely 
rare. A large section of a party which has contributed greatly to its 
sniecess, and which feels that not only are its own wishes treated with 
contempt, but the principles on which the party itself is constituted 
are violated, may decline to support leaders in whom it has ceased to 
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feel confidence, though even here experience leads me to say thata 
course so extreme is seldom expedient. But when aserious difference 
arises between the moderate and the advanced members of a party, 
it is not easy to prevent these temporary divisions. Moderate 
Liberals do not hesitate to vote against the proposals even of their 
nominal leaders, and to thwart the action of the party when it seems 
to them too pronounced, and it must be expected that Radicals will 
sometimes be forced into a similar position. Tact and judgment on 
the part of the chief will for the most part avert breaches of this 
kind. Impracticable individuals are always to be found, but a body of 
men holding the same principles and united for a common cause are 
not slow to listen to considerations of reason honestly addressed to 
them. 

But it is not these grave differences which are so much to be 
dreaded, as the attempts of small cliques, holding some view of 
their own very strongly, to dictate to a party of which they forma 
mere fraction, but a fraction sufficient to turn the scale in a con- 
stituency pretty equally divided. It is only necessary to see what 
the result of an extensive application of this policy must be in order 
to condemn it. All who understand the principle of representative 
government will at once admit that legislation should express the 
will of the majority. But here is a device by which » number of 
minorities may dictate their will to the country. The advocates of a 
particular measure may not be in a majority in any single con- 
stituency, and yet by a judicious manipulation of their forces, by 
compact organisation and an unbending determination to support 
no man who will not vote in favour of their pet scheme, might 
possibly return either a majority of the House or a minority so con- 
siderable that it might repeat in Parliament the game played too 
successfully in the constituencies. This, of course, is an extreme 
possibility, and one never likely to be realised. But even the sup- 
position may help to point out the fallacious basis of the policy. No 
true lover of constitutional rights could desire to succeed by a 
political coup Wétat of the kind; no one who understands human 
nature, and especially English human nature, can seriously believe 
that it would be permanently successful. As a member of a minority 
myself, I can only say that I should deeply regret to see disestablish- 
ment (in my view the most important and one of the most pressing 
of public reforms) carried by means of a strategy which should impose 
on the nation the will of a minority. 

What then, it may be asked, are minorities to do? Convert 
themselves into majorities. It is the legitimate course, and though 
the process may be a slow one, it is the only one that promises a real 
chance of success. The men who talk so largely about refusing their 
votes to any candidate who will not support some pet project of their 
own, and though, perhaps, they are not themselves in a majority in a 
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single constituency in the kingdom, still expect to exercise a control 
over Parliament by the skilful use of a good many minorities, forget 
that it is possible for others to pursue a retaliatory policy, which would 
leave them without a solitary representative in the House of Commons. 
Very possibly they might have been able in the meantime to do a 

eat deal of mischief by securing the return of a Tory majority ; but 
they would not have brought their own victory one day nearer by wreak- 
ing their spite on men with whose principles they agreed, because they 
would not accept their Shibboleth. These remarks, no doubt, apply 
only where it is a minority that is attempting to overrule the will of 
a majority which it is unable to convince. The question assumes a 
very different aspect when it is the majority of the Liberal party 
which is asked to forbear the exercise of its own power rather than 
drive a more moderate section into the ranks of Conservatism; but as 
the answer to this must depend on the special circumstances of the 
time, it is not necessary to deal with it here. The point to be deter- 
mined at present is whether there is any ground on which a party can 
be rallied sufficiently strong to rescue the country from an adminis- 
tration which for five years past has been wasting the national re- 
sources, sacrificing the highest national interests, and even the 
national honour, for the sake of a showy and dangerous foreign policy, 
keeping up a state of unrest which is fatal to the national prosperity, 
and adopting a line of action full of menace to the national liberties. 
Of course, if there are electors calling themselves Liberals who think 
it more desirable to protest against compulsory vaccination, or to 
pronounce in favour of female suffrage, or to condemn the members 
of the Civil Service for engaging in trade, or even to testify on 
behalf of the Permissive Bill, with the certainty that their action 
can have no practical result except to perpetuate a régime which is 
opposed to all real reform, there is no more to be said. 

It is only natural that the opportunity presented by a general 
election should be used by the advocates of these several reforms to 
urge their claims upon the various candidates, but this is a very 
different thing from attempts at absolute dictation. A clear and 
intelligent expression of opinion will have weight where coercion will 
utterly fail, or, if it is able to extort a reluctant promise, will achieve 
a suecess which is discreditable to both parties, and sacrifices the true 
idea of Parliamentary representation. There is no doubt danger on 
the opposite side. Men may call themselves Liberals, and profess an 
earnest desire to turn out the Government, who give no evidence 
of true Liberal sympathies, and avow their opposition to every reform 
on which earnest Liberals are set. To retain politicians of this type 
merely for the sake of swelling a nominal Liberal majority would be 
an extremely questionable policy. If there are constituencies such as 
Hythe and Grimsby, which have a liking for them, there is no help 
for it, and the best must be made of an element always doubtful and 
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difficult. To expect robust Liberals to support them, or to ask 
popular constituencies in which advanced Liberalism is in the ascen- 
dant to return them, would be folly in the highest degree. It is 
surely wise that the temper of the electorate should determine the 
character of the candidate. It would be a fatal mistake to sacrifice 
the power of popular enthusiasm in large boroughs by starting 
moderate Whigs in the hope that they would conciliate a certain 
section of opponents. The gain is more than doubtful, but the loss 
is a sacrifice of that earnestness and force for which no numerical 
additions would compensate. There may possibly be counties and agri- 
cultural boroughs where Liberalism is of a milder hue, and it is only 
right that they should have representatives of the same colour. A 
good understanding between the two sections of the party might thus 
be established, and so long as there is work to be done on which they 
are agreed, they can act in combination. 

With union of this kind, hearty and earnest, the prospects of the 
party are sufficiently encouraging to inspire zeal and energy. The 
last election was lost mainly in consequence of disunion. A compact 
and well-organised force may recover a power which was thrown 
away by needless division, personal and sectional jealousies, lack of 
zeal, and want of proper discipline and preparation. It is melancholy 
in one aspect, but very hopeful and satisfactory in another, to note 
how many seats were lost in 1874 in consequence of a superfluity of 
Liberal candidates, and how many more by the most trifling majorities. 
The glaring folly to which may be attributed the loss of a seat at 
Chelsea, Bradford, Northampton, Leeds, the Tower Hamlets, Not- 
tingham, Stoke-on-Trent, Southwark, Scarborough, and Radnorshire, 
is not likely to be repeated, and it may be reasonably hoped that 
these conspicuous examples of a pertinacious self-assertion, which 
produced all the consequences of deliberate treason to the Liberal 
cause, have produced so deep an impression that we may calculate 
on an addition to the party of ten or twelve votes, counting double 
on a division. This is itself a considerable reduction of the hostile 
majority, which cannot fairly be reckoned at more than sixty. Twenty 
more seats gained would turn the scale, and in order to secure it 
it would only be necessary to win seats which were carried at the last 
election by majorities varying from 4 at Bedford and 6 at Bath, up 
to 87 in North-East Lancashire. It is possible, of course, that this 
cannot be done, that the Conservative feeling in these places has 
strengthened rather than diminished since 1874, and that there are 
other constituencies where the balance was just as slight on the other 
side, in which it may at the forthcoming election incline in favour 
of the Government. It would be extremely unwise to underrate the 
force of such considerations; but when the majority in the present 
Parliament is seen, on careful examination, to have been derived 
from constituencies so equally divided, there is reason to believe that 
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the verdict of 1874 may be reversed with less difficulty than is often 
supposed. Another encouraging feature in the case is that so many 
of the seats which were hotly contested, and were won by such 
small majorities, are in Scotland. Ayr burghs were carried by 14, 
and in the counties the ‘ Admiral’ secured his seat for Stirling only by 
43. Dumbarton was won by 53, Roxburgh by 26, South Lanark by 
21, and Wigton by 9. What Scotland thinks as to the Beaconsfield 
policy has been shown in a very marked manner. The Argyllshire 
election of last year is sufficient to justify the expectation that most, 
if not all, of these seats may be recovered at the next election. Mr. 
Gladstone has not hesitated to venture on Mid-Lothian, where the 
adverse majority in 1874 was 135, and the chivalry of the enterprise 
is sure to inspire courage through the whole Liberal party north of 
the Tweed. It is to be hoped that those who have seen the advantage 
of fighting the battle in Scotland under such a leader will understand 
that the name they think so potent to conjure with in the North, is 
the only one with which to insure a victory in the South. But about 
Scotland it is not necessary to argue, since the quarterly organ of 
Toryism confesses that it is hopelessly Liberal. 

Calculations of this kind, it may be fairly said, rest on so doubtful 
a basis, that they go for very little. Some of the constituencies are 
small, and are easily swayed in one direction or the other by personal 
feelings or local influences. I am content, therefore, to take the 
drift of public opinion, as indicated by the single elections which have 
occurred during the last three years, as furnishing some guide to the 
future. During that period some of the most important boroughs in 
the kingdom have had to choose representatives, and the results are 
most significant. Lancashire is very frequently complimented by 
the Tories as a kind of centuria prerogativa, whose vote would be the 
vote of England. Now in Lancashire the Government lost Manchester 
in 1876, when Mr. Jacob Bright, defeated at the general election by 
nearly 1,000 votes, was returned by a majority of more than 1,500, 
and this disaster was followed by a similar one at Oldham in 1877, 
when Mr. Hibbert recovered, by a majority of more than 700, the 
seat from which he had been ousted in 1874. At Leeds a success 
equally remarkable was achieved within the last eighteen months. 
Bristol, Reading, Maldon, Newcastle-under-Lyme, and South North- 
umberland have all spoken in the same sense. Here are constitu- 
encies of different character in different parts, appealed to at different 
times, and all speaking with one voice. Latest of all comes Canter- 
bury, in many respects the most significant of all. It is not drawing 
any extravagant conclusion from facts to say that they fully justify 
the spirit of cheerfulness with which some of our leading Liberals 
have anticipated and challenged the conflict. 

It is not intended to suggest that there is a probability, or even a 
possibility, of unbroken success. The election at Salford showed that 
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the borough had not shared in the change of feeling so marked in the 
neighbouring city; but the election took place in 1877, almost at the 
height of the Jingo fever, and before the pressure of commercial 
adversity had checked the fervour of Conservative enthusiasm. At 
Worcester and Hereford, too, there were distinct signs of Tory reaction, 
which may be found in other places also. The figures I have quoted 
are intended only to show that our affairs are not so desperate as 
some are, or were, inclined to represent them. I think it far from 
impossible that Scotland and the,English boroughs might give a 
decided majority. The changes of opinion in popular bodies are 
rapid and extreme, and are likely to be all the more so now that the 
vote can be given in secrecy. But Liberals ought not to rely on the 
boroughs alone. Now if ever is the time at which they may appeal 
to the counties. Hitherto they have assumed that the farmers are 
their natural enemy, and have neglected their claims. 

The election in North Norfolk does not at first sight seem to justify 
the hope that we can recover the ground lost in the counties at the last 
election, but too much importance may be attached to an incident. 
North Norfolk is so far from being a typical agricultural constituency, 
that it may be doubted whether the verdict was not that of the 
disfranchised householders of Yarmouth rather than of the inde- 
pendent farmers of the division; another proof of the power of beer, 
not of the obstinacy of rural prejudice. Had the mind of the farmers 
been more deeply moved, even the potent forces at work in Yarmouth 
might have been overcome. But there was nothing to appeal to 
them on behalf of a Liberalism which they well knew would take 
the first opportunity of giving the franchise to their labourers, 
and had no suggestion to offer as to the grievances which press 
heavily upon themselves. If the counties are to be won, they must 
be wooed in a very different spirit from this. Liberal statesmen 
must show that they realise the difficulties of the farmers, and that 
they have both the capacity and the will to deal effectually with 
them. Let this be done, and there is surely fair reason to believe 
that a considerable contingent from the counties would swell the 
numbers of the united Liberal parties. 

But is it possible to find a common ground on which to rally the 
party? It has been objected that some of the most effective of the 
recent speeches of the Liberal leaders have been too exclusively 
critical, and journals which would have denounced any proposals of 
reform as revolutionary, have taken advantage of the absence of any 
such suggestions to taunt them with having no policy. The taunt may 
not be wholly undeserved, and yet if Liberal critics had done nothing 
more than expose the faults of the Ministry, and shown the neces- 
sity for getting rid of it, they would have rendered a most essential 
service to the country. One thing we owe to Lord Beaconsfield. 
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He has taught us that the difference between the two parties is not 

one of names or of persons only, but of ideas and principles. Moderate 
Conservatism, which differed only from moderate Liberalism in that 
the one recognised the necessity for reform an hour before the other, 
has abandoned its position. It was cast out of the Cabinet in the 
persons of Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon, and though we do not 
fancy that it is extinct in the party, it is certainly powerless, and by 
the nature of things will continue powerless. Instead of it we have 
an English version of French Imperialism. 

The truth is the party have no alternative except to hold fast. by 
the Beaconsfield idea or give up all idea of power. The constitu- 
encies Mr. Disraeli created may be kept loyal to the Tory party by 
the tactics of their creator, but in no other way. What this means 
we may learn from what we see in the party to-day, when all 
rational reform is at a discount and reactionary tendencies are show- 
ing themselves in every direction. It would be no small thing to 
give an effectual check to this retrograde movement and to teach 
the men who want to mutilate the Education Act, or to revive the 
days of Protection, that the spirit of the age is against them, and 
that Liberal ideas are still in the ascendant. 

Far too little importance is generally attached to this aspect of 
the conflict. We eagerly discuss what the work of a new Liberal 
Ministry ought to be, and are too apt to lose sight of the fact that 
there is a spirit adverse to all progress which must be expelled before 
it will be possible to undertake reform of any kind, and that so long 
as the present Government continues in power that spirit is fostered 
and strengthened in large sections of society. It is not to be supposed 
that all Tories are deceived by those optimist views of the foreign 
policy of the Government with which the Times regales its readers 
after each grand Conservative demonstration ; that none of them feel 
how deeply the country has been humiliated by the blundering 
strategy or the immoral statesmanship which has marked our pro- 
ceedings in South Africa; that they are all filled with profound 
admiration of the brilliancy of Mr. W. H. Smith, or the bland 
courtesy of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, or even the consummate tact of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But, whatever their private griefs, 
they are all prepared to swallow a good deal rather than lose their 
supreme chance of repressing the advance of Liberalism. They are 
the breakwater against the deluge, and nothing can persuade them 
to risk the weakening of any of its defences. There may be much 
that some of them do not approve in Lord Beaconsfield himself, but 
he has delivered them, for a time, from Radicalism, and they regard 
him with the same kind of veneration in which Orangemen hold the 
‘glorious, pious, and immortal memory’ of William III., Whig though 
he was. On their part, the Ministry will sometimes yield to the 
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wishes of followers whose narrowness and vehemence are somewhat of 
a trouble, and must go to the country as the advocates of the ‘cat,’ 
with all its odious associations, because they would not venture the 
risk of a rupture with the fiery spirits below their gangway. The 
sentiment which binds them together was that which found expression 
in the elegant phrase of Lord Cranbrook, who, with all his dislike of 
strong language, could not refrain from rejoicing that the division of 
West Kent had never been polluted by the return of a Liberal 
member. P 

While a spirit like this prevails, what hope is there of the success 
of any Liberal measures? It is no doubt true that the advocates of 
particular reforms can gather enthusiastic audiences and pass strong 
resolutions in their favour, but those among them who are sensitive 
to the movements of public opinion must be conscious that they are 
surrounded by a depressing atmosphere which materially interferes 
with any real advance. I am very far from being disposed to take a 
gloomy view of the political situation ; still less should I urge upon 
others advice which I should assuredly not take myself, to abate in 
any degree their earnestness in the promotion of the reforms in which 
they are interested. If rightly conducted—that is, if carried on ina 
comprehensive rather than a narrow and exclusive spirit, and as part 
of one grand movement for the advance of liberty and right, and the 
general improvement of humanity—each separate agitation, whether it 
be for religious equality, or licensing reform, or the improvement 
of the land laws, will help the common cause by the diffusion of a 
genuine and healthy Liberal sentiment. It is only when they assume 
a sectional character and are prosecuted without regard to the general 
interests of progress that these agitations become mischievous. At 
present it appears to me (and this is the point on which I desire to 
insist), these general interests are paramount. We have to secure 
the supremacy of Liberalism before we can undertake any of the 
particular reforms which are waiting to be accomplished. 

The idea of carrying any important reform by a ruse de guerre is 
as vain a dream as could be indulged by practical men. The Con- 
servative forces of the country—‘ vested interests,’ ‘ respectability,’ 
‘society, and the rest of the tribe—are far too powerful to be 
conquered except by a decided preponderance of Liberal opinion and 
sentiment. Any body of men, therefore, who resolved that they would 
treat all differences of Liberal and Tory as mere questions of ‘ tweedle- 
dum ’ and ‘ tweedle-dee,’ and support only such politicians as would 
advance the object nearest to their own heart, would not merely be 
hindering the triumph of Liberalism, but postponing the success of their 
own favourite scheme. The prevalence of the temper which would 
put down all opposition to established institutions as a rebellion 
against the order of the universe, which brands those who would 
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invade the sacred domain of privilege in the interests of public right 
as Circassians,’ and which fancies that it is only necessary to sneer 
at a proposal as ‘sentimental’ or humanitarian to dispose of it for 
ever, must be fatal to all progress. It is this we have to oppose, and it 
would be folly to underrate its strength. It is rampant in the clubs, 
finding an entrance even into those reputed Liberal. Of course it is 
supreme with all who have any class privileges to conserve. It 
governs not only the world of fashion, but all who hang on its out- 
skirts, and covet admission to its charmed circle. It dictates the 
creed of nobles and of plutocrats, of retired soap-boilers, and those who 
have been translated out of the low regions of trade into the sublimer 
world of aristocracy. It would not be too much to say that the literary 
class is the only section of ‘society’ in which its influence is not 
dominant. The paper which, on the lucus a non lucendo principle, 
is still described as the ‘leading journal, apparently for no better 
reason than its extreme anxiety always to be found where the multi- 
tude are, gives a pale reflection of its views, which at all events enables 
us to understand the estimate which has been formed of its present 
force by a judge not wholly without shrewdness. The Times may be 
mistaken in its view of the drift of public opinion, and the game it is 
now playing will probably prove a losing one. But, though it may 
miscalculate the forces on the other side, it is certainly not wrong in 
attributing great strength to that Tory sentiment which has developed 
itself during the last few years, and which must be expelled before 
there is a healthier condition of the political atmosphere. In short, 
the nation must be7more influenced by Liberal ideas before we can 
expect great Liberal measures. It is well enough to talk about a 
Liberal programme, but our first business is to rouse the nation to a 
re-assertion of its old faith in the fundamental principles of Liberalism 
by returning to Parliament a majority of robust Liberals. 

But Liberal ideas must have some visible form of expression. The 
party cannot exist simply to frustrate the mischievous working of a 
democratic Toryism. It has distinct functions of its own, and these 
cannot be better indicated than in three well-known words of the 
old Liberal formulary, ‘ Peace, Retrenchment, Reform.’ To give the 
nation rest from the frettings of an anxious diplomacy, which is ever 
plunging it into anxieties and difficulties, and may one day involve 
us in all the calamities of a general war, the responsibility for which 
will lie at our doors, to end the incessant surprises which are con- 
tinually springing upon us, and which render the restoration of 
commercial confidence impossible, to be saved from petty wars which 
are a disgrace alike to our religion and our chivalry, would alone be 
an incalculable gain. With this, of course, would come retrenchment 
and the recovery of our finances from that state of muddle into which 
they have at present got, and into which all finance is sure to get 
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when individuals or nations are spending far in excess of their 
income, yet are desirous of hiding from themselves the liabilities in 
which their extravagance has involved them. It might seem that 
even to do this would require time. The process of recovery must be 
gradual. But, in the meanwhile, it is neither necessary nor expedient 
that the work of reform should be postponed. Five years have been 
lost, and during that period various questions have made such 
progress that the time for dealing with them in a decisive manner 
has come. The Burials Question has all but settled itself, and 
though many may sympathise with Mr. Gladstone when he says that 
in ‘the present condition of Imperial affairs’ the disestablishment 
of the Church of Scotland does not ‘occupy the first, or nearly the 
first place in his mind,’ yet there can be little question that it 
cannot be long before it takes a practical shape. It is admitted that 
our foreign affairs are in such a tangle that the first attention of a 
Liberal Ministry must be given to them, but if it neglects domestic 
reforms altogether, it will run no small risk of losing the opportunity 
of dealing with foreign policy. 

For one subject is being forced steadily forward by influences 
which no politician is able to control. Competition presses more se- 
verely on our farmers every year. They have all but lost the market 
for wheat, they are seriously threatened in that for meat, and the in- 
genuity of their rivals is continually lessening such advantages as they 
still enjoy. Under these circumstances the question arises whether 
it be possible for them to maintain the struggle, hampered as they are 
by the restrictions of a land law framed in the spirit of feudal times. 
Exceptional circumstances have made their position worse, and an- 
other bad harvest will make it all but intolerable for numbers. Of 
course this extreme depression is temporary, but these abnormal 
occurrences are just those which test the strength of laws, and the 
severe pressure of 1879 may have the same effect on the land 
laws as the famine of 1846 had on the corn laws. Are the Liberals 
bold enough to face the problems which the crisis has started? 
When a politician so cautious as Lord Derby admits that it may be 
necessary to have an Encumbered Estates Act, it is clear that the 
time is coming for decided measures. The Tory party cannot, 
from its very principles, undertake them. It remains to be seen 
whether the Liberals are equal to the demands of a crisis which 
is far more serious than many are even yet prepared to acknowledge. 
The hindrances which the law of entail interposes to the employment 
of capital on the land must be swept away, the farmer must have 
greater security of tenure, and then more encouragement to cultivate 
his land to the highest point ; the whole system of local government 
must be revised and placed on a more popular basis. If Liberals 
will set forth a bold programme of this kind, they may find that 
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farmers are not altogether so indifferent to reform as is generally 
supposed, while the proposals which move them are sure also to excite 
the ardent sympathies of the great borough constituencies. 

The able and significant speech of the Marquis of Hartington on 
Mr. Chaplin’s motion not only silenced many doubts as to his own capa- 
city for leadership, but also set at rest fears as to the position which the 

section of the party which he leads might take in relation to a reform of 
the land laws, and indicated with great distinctness the difference be- 
tween the policy of Liberals and Tories on this crucial question. Mr. 
Chaplin had no remedy for the difficulties he depicted with such skill, 
except one that he did not even venture to name. Lord Hartington 
did not hesitate to say that his speech was in reality an indictment of 
the land system, and that, if his case could be established, there must 
be an alteration of that system. Taken in connection with his pro- 
posal for the abolition of flogging, that speech warrants the hope 
that his Lordship has broken loose from the influence of those who 
would encourage the belief that the highest achievement of a party- 
leader was to win the applause of his enemies by trenchant criticisms 
on loyal if too zealous friends. The action of the Ministry must 
have done much to hasten this process. There was certainly little 
temptation for his Lordship to act the part of moderation when he 
found that the only result of his generous efforts to save the Govern- 
ment from the effects of their own vacillation was to draw down the 
sneers of Lord Salisbury, who represented him as the involuntary 
slave of the ‘ Circassians,’ with whose services he could not dispense, and 
whom he must reward out of the spoils of the Constitution. He is 
now told that he has destroyed the discipline of the party, because a 
few who pride themselves upon being moderate men, and expect to 
shape the policy of a party in which they areasmall minority, refused 
to follow his lead. But his Lordship can well afford to despise such 
insinuations in the assurance that he has rallied to his side the strength 
and earnestness of true Liberalism throughout the country. What 
is needed in a crisis like the present is, not a timid and hesitating 
moderation, but a bold and courageous decision, which will evoke that 
popular devotion which is essential to the victory of Liberalism. 
Electioneering managers are prone to trust too much to machinery, 
too little to enthusiasm, which in their hearts they despise. But 
democratic constituencies must be kindled by enthusiasm, and in 
order to this they must be addressed by a voice which will touch the 
imagination, command the confidence, and rouse the best sentiment 
of the people. Lord Hartington has shown great ability as a Parlia- 
mentary chief; whether he can sustain the part of a popular leader 
with equal effect remains to be proved. One of the best proofs he 
ean give of his fitness for the position will be to turn a deaf ear to 
the counsels of those who would sow the seeds of distrust between 
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him and the more advanced section of his followers. The present is 
a crisis at which all personal feelings and sectional jealousies must be 
sacrificed in order to secure the victory of a common cause. Wise 
Liberals will look with equal suspicion on those whose extreme 
moderation continually tempts them into alliance with their oppo- 
nents against their natural allies and on those fiery Radicals who pro- 
fess an absolute indifference to party obligations, and are even content 
that Toryism should remain supreme until they see an immediate 
prospect of carrying out their own programme. ' 


J. Guinness Rogers. 











THE RESULTS OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 


Tue curtain has fallen on the second Afghan war almost as suddenly 
as it rose, and the public—in so far as it is represented by the London 
Press and the London world—seems almost ashamed at having been 
deluded into taking an interest in so small and ephemeral a matter. 
A reaction of this nature is perhaps the natural consequence of the 
exaggerated tone which was taken at the outset by the opponents of 
the war, in regard to its character and the risks that it involved. 
The late Lord Sandhurst, it is well known, affirmed a few years back 
that it would not be safe to advance on Candahar with a less force than 
30,000 men, and the expense of such an enterprise was popularly esti- 
mated at twenty millions of money. We were told, indeed, that our 
so-called ‘ Jingoism in the East’ would inevitably lead either to 
national disaster or national bankruptcy; and now, because these 
sinister predictions have not been realised, but, on the contrary, a 
short, inexpensive, and not inglorious campaign, skilfully conducted 
and bravely supported, has been crowned with a peace promising 
substantial political results, we are taunted with having made a 
mountain of a molehill, with having raised a hobgoblin for the mere 
purpose of laying it, and, in fact, with having betrayed the nation 
into a needless and unseemly exhibition of alarm. 

I cannot take blame to myself for having fallen into either of these 
two errors of exaggeration. I certainly never gave any countenance, 
on the one hand, to the supposed military difficulties of invading 
Afghanistan: on the contrary, I always anticipated that at Candahar 
we should be received as liberators by the great majority of the popu- 
lation, and I further stated my conviction that the Afghans were 
but feeble enemies in the field, so feeble, indeed, that a small well- 
appointed British force might march triumphantly from one end of 
the country to the other; but on the other hand, I believed then—as 
I believe now—that India was last year threatened with a real and 
formidable danger, which required to be met with an earnest and 
skilful frontage of defence; and I may add that in my opinion this 
danger, although averted at the time by the fearless attitude and the 
Vigorous measures of the Viceroy, and thrown still further into the 
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background by the conditions of the Treaty of Gandamak, may at 
any moment revive if our vigilance relax, or if, under the influence 
of party feeling, our recent political action in Asia should by some 
future Government be reversed. 

It is important that we should realise to ourselves the nature and 
extent of the danger which threatened us, if we would appreciate the 
true value of our line of defence, and I address myself therefore in 
the first instance to this consideration. If the Berlin Conference had 
fallen through in the summer of last year—and for weeks, it must be 
remembered, the issue trembled in the balance—it is almost certain that 
there would have been a Russian military occupation of Afghanistan in 
support of Shir Ali’s authority, Kaufmann’s force, which had advanced 
to Jam, being thrown across the Oxus upon Herat, while an auxiliary 
column strengthened the Afghan position at Cabul; and we should 
have been thus committed to an immediate conflict with our great 
European rival on the Indus as well as on the Bosphorus. When the 
Treaty of Berlin, however, was signed on the 13th of July, the Russian , 
programme underwent a considerable modification, and the danger 
upon our Indian frontier assumed a different form. Instead of pre- 
paration for direct hostility, the Russian object was now shifted to the 
acquisition of a dominant position at the Court of Cabul, from whence 
a friendly communication might be kept up with the neighbouring 
Indian States, and a preliminary skirmishing array of intrigue and 
agitation might be directed against the Indian border. The main 
feature of the new line of attack was, of course, the establishment of 
Stolitoff’s mission at Cabul; but there were many subsidiary prepara- 
tions of hardly less importance—preparations, indeed, which, as they 
proved abortive, have not hitherto received much attention, but 
which, if they had been unchecked by our invasion, might have been 
developed into very serious causes of annoyance. What may have been 
the precise conditions of the proposed Russo-Afghan alliance has not yet 
transpired, though no doubt the confidential correspondence between 
Kaufmann and Shir Ali which preceded Stolitoff’s mission has ere this 
been placed in the Viceroy’s hands by Yacib Khan; but we cannot 
go far wrong in assuming that the Russian treaty with Cabul, 
mutatis mutandis, would have been very much the same as our own: 
that is, it would have provided for the exclusive Russian control of the 
Afghan relations with foreign Governments, exactly as we have pro- 
vided in a contrary sense for retaining that control in our own hands. 

A further light is thrown on the aggressive policy of Russia by her 
proceedings at other points of the Afghan frontier simultaneously with 
her diplomatic venture at Cabul. She seems for a long time past to 
have cast a covetous and curious eye on the passes leading down 
direct upon India from the Upper Oxus valley, judging—and judging 
truly—that a post near these passes, either at Sarik-kul, or Sir-had- 
Vakhan, or even at Panjah, would not only protect and consolidate 
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her recent acquisition of territory on the Pamir plateau, but would 
also serve as a most convenient position for pushing her further 
reconnaissance to the south. From such a point, indeed, in one 
direction, she might communicate with Cashmir through Yassin 
and Gilgit, and in another with the semi-independent States north 
of the Cabul river, through Mastij and Chitral. During last 
autumn Russia thus launched three tentative expeditions upon the 
region in question under the guise of geographical explora- 
tion. The first expedition led by M. Oshanin, after successfully 
pushing on along the old Mohammedan road from Hissar to Rasht, 
and tracing the Surkhab through Karategin to the junction of the 
Muk river, was unable to force its way from the glacier-fed 
sources of this stream over the heights of the Trans-Alai range to 
Pamir, and the spirited leader of the party was unable, therefore, to 
realise his hope ‘ of writing his next letter from Sarik-kul or Darkut,’ 
the latter name applying to the famous pass on the Cashmir frontier 


. where poor Hayward was murdered some fifteen years ago. The 


second party, led by M. Severtsoff, which had been originally 
detailed for service with the eastern column of the Afghan expedi- 
tionary force commanded by Abramoff, approached nearer to the 
promised land at the sources of the Oxus, having crossed the Pamir 
from north to south by the lakes Kara-kil, Rang-kil, and Yeshil- 
kil to the immediate vicinity of the Shignan villages, so as to leave 
not more than twenty or thirty miles of unvisited country, along the 
banks of the Aksu or Morghab river, between the respective limits of 
English and Russian survey. The political importance of this last 
exploration is considerable; for Russia appears to extend the elastic 
frontiers of her Kokand dependencies in harmony with the advance of 
her surveying parties to the south, and she may thus claim to have 
now annexed the whole of the Alichir Pamir, instead of stopping 
short at the Aksu or Morghab river, which, being a longer and larger 
stream than the Panj, is regarded by geographers as the true Oxus, 
forming, under the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1872, the northern 
boundary of the Afghan territory.' Severtsoff’s orders appear to have 
been to carry his survey up to Victoria Lake, and beyond into the 
Vakhan valley, which would have brought him within hail of the 
coveted passes; but a failure of provisions compelled him to return 
from the Shignén border. A more direct attempt to open up relations 
with the tribes within the great range, and who have always been 
more or less connected with India, was made by Colonel Matveyef, 
who, accompanied by an astronomer and topographer, actually pene- 
trated, in September last, to Fyzabad, the capital of Badakhshan, 
and, in virtue of the Russian alliance with Shir Ali, claimed 
from the Afghan governor escorts and introductions to the chiefs of 
Yassin and Chitral. Fortunately the application failed, owing as 
1 See England and Russia in the East, 2nd edition, p. 319. 
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much to the influential position already secured by Major Biddulph 
in the mountains, as to the suspicions of the Badakhsh4ni ruler, 
who not unnaturally mistrusted his scientific visitor: otherwise 
a basis of Russian intrigue might have been established at Mastij, 
which would have demoralised the tribe chiefs of Dardistdn, 
as far as the frontiers of Peshawer. At the same time Russia, 
taking advantage of Shir Ali’s friendliness, despatched an officer, 
Captain Bykoff, to survey the Oxus from the junction of the Surkhab 
(or Vakhsh) to Petro-Alexandrofsk, with a view to determine the 
fitness of the great river for steam navigation. This survey was 
eminently successful. The Oxus was proved to be navigable as high 
up as the frontier of Badakhshan, and though up to the present time 
there is only one vessel, the ‘ Samarcand,’ employed in the navigation, 
and, owing to difficulties about the supply of fuel, she has not ascended 
higher than Khoja-Saleh, where the Afghan territory commences, it 
may be taken for granted that before long a steam flotilla will be esta- 
blished on the river, to the great advantage of commerce and with the 
certain effect of impressing deeply both Afghans and Uzbegs with the 
power and resources of the RussianGovernment. The most significant 
step, however, that was taken by Russia during this halcyon period of 
her relations with Cabul was to employ Colonel Grodekoff, an accom- 
plished officer of the Etat-Major, to survey the route from the Oxus 
to Herat along the line by Sir-i-pil and Mymeneh, which leads 
direct from the Russian head-quarters at Samarcand. Colonel Grode- 
koff, having accomplished this duty in a very masterly manner, 
continued his reconnaissance through Khorassin to the Caspian, and 
has now, it is said, joined the staff of the Turcoman army, in order to 
give General Lazareff the benefit of his experience on the advance of 
the Russian troops towards the great centre of interest at Herat. 
From these several indications there can be little doubt, I think, 
but that Russia, although restrained from active hostility against 
England by the European pacification guaranteed under the Treaty 
of Berlin, did nevertheless, in disregard of the spirit of that’Treaty, 
contemplate a continued adverse pressure upon India through the 
establishment of a strong political influence in the countries to the 
south of the Oxus; Herat, Cabul, and Badakhsh4n being the positions 
to which her attention was especially directed as the most favourable 
stand-points for maintaining and directing an insurrectionary pro- 
pagandism. A certain diplomatic reticence has been observed—and 
very properly—in all our Ministerial declarations, as to how far the 
Afghan war was precipitated by the proceedings of Russia, or to 
what extent it aimed at counteracting her policy. The indignities 
and injuries which we had sustained at the hands of Shir Ali, 
together with the necessity of rectifying our ‘haphazard’ frontier 
along the Indus valley, were put forward as the ostensible causes of 
the war. With the exception, indeed, of two notable instances 
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of plain speaking—first, the famous declaration of Lord Lytton, in 
the Simla manifesto of 1878, that ‘the British Government would 
not tolerate interference on the part of any other Power in the in- 
ternal affairs of Afghanistan ;’ and, secondly, Lord Salisbury’s cate- 
orical demand for the withdrawal of Stolitoff’s mission from the 
Court of the Amir, as at variance with the repeated pledges given 
by Russia that Cabul was beyond the scope of her political action— 
there has really been nothing to draw public attention to the impor- 
tance of the Russian factor in our dealings with the Afghan question ; 
and yet in reality that factor was the essential element of the whole 
transaction. It was especially to counteract Russian influence that 
we originally embarked in the war, and—which is still more to the 
point—it is the third article of the Treaty of Gandamak, binding the 


Amir to conduct all his foreign relations in accordance with the ad- 


vice and wishes of the British Government, which constitutes the 
touchstone of our present success and gives us our best assurance of 
security in the future. On the satisfactory nature of the general 
principles involved in the treaty there cannot be two opinions. It 
is just the sort of agreement that we might have required Dost Ma- 
homed Khan to sign when we gave him back his country in 1842— 
with the solitary exception, perhaps, of the clause relating to a per- 
manent British Resident at Cabul—and which, at any period from 
that time to the present, would have fulfilled all our legitimate ex- 
pectations in regard to the Afghan alliance. Our main object has 
ever been, since the date of Lord Auckland’s famous Simla Manifesto 
of 1838, to obtain the establishment of ‘a strong friendly and in- 
dependent power’ on the north-western frontier of India, without, 
however, accepting any crushing liabilities in return; and this is 
what seems to have now for the first time been placed within our 
grasp by the provisions of the Treaty of Gandamak. This treaty, 
indeed, is not more remarkable for what it specifies than for what it 
omits; for while the third article disposes once for all of the Russian 
pretensions and at the same time guarantees the Cabul State against 
foreign pressure or aggression—a responsibility which, although not 
previously formalised, must in reality always have attached to us— 
it carefully avoids that much more embarrassing obligation of a per- 
sonal or dynastic guarantee against domestic enemies. In presence 
of a danger which menaces the safety of India we are content to 
pledge the resources of the Empire, but in view of the vicissitudes 
of civil warfare which do not immediately concern us, whether re- 
sulting from misgovernment, or faction, or family competition, we 
retain a perfect liberty of action, according to the exigencies of the 
time. It is probable that Major Cavagnari had to encounter some 
importunity on this latter point, for in the many-headed family of 
Payendeh Khan there will always be pretenders discontented with 
their lot and ready, if the occasion offered, to strike in for power; 
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and against such disturbers of the peace a British guarantee would 
have been a most acceptable security: but Yactib Khan was no 
doubt early disabused of any expectations he may have formed on 
this head. It was probably pointed out to him that, fortified with 
the prestige of a British alliance, and commanding through the 
subsidy the best means of acquiring popular support, he was placed 
in a position immeasurably superior to all competitors, while there 
was the further obvious argument in his favour, that, so long as he 
was competent to govern and loyal in his relations to his ally, it 
must be to our interest to strengthen his position so as to enable 
him to put down disorder or disaffection upon the frontier. But 
whatever may have been the exact scope of the discussions which 
passed between Cavagnari and Yacib Khan at Gandamak, it is at any 
rate a matter of congratulation that we have escaped from the en- 
tanglement of a personal guarantee, and the more so as on former 
occasions this question was made the crucial test of our sincerity, and 
upon it, indeed, the Simla negotiations of 1873 are believed to have 
been finally shipwrecked. 

It may seem to be an ungracious—almost an unpatriotic—task 
to expose the weak points, if there are any, of the alliance that we 
have formed. Napoleon’s famous advice ‘ to wash dirty linen at home’ 
has become proverbial, and no doubt there are occasions when it may 
be inexpedient for a Government to take the public too much into its 
confidence ; but in regard to our Afghan policy, I am disposed to 
deprecate any attempt at concealment. If, as is asserted by Lord 
Lytton’s critics, we blundered into war and have still more blundered 
into peace ; if the barrier that we have sought to establish on the north- 
west frontier of India be no barrier ; if the hollowness, the insecurity, 
and the expense of our Afghan alliance constitute an evil not less 
hurtful or far-reaching than Shir Ali’s direct hostility, then let the 
miscarriage of our policy be made known while there is yet time to 
retrieve our position. Of all possible political dilemmas a fool’s para- 
dise is the worst. It is in a spirit, then, of strict impartiality, with 
no desire to exaggerate our advantages or to ignore the dangers of 
the future, that I proceed briefly, and according to such lights as I 
possess, to estimate and compare the pros and cons of the Treaty of 
Gandamak. 

The value of Yactib Khan’s engagement to place his foreign re- 
lations in our hands and to be guided entirely by our advice, depends 
of course, in the first place, on the stability of his power. That 
power cannot be regarded at present as completely established. There 
is insurrection in Badakhshin, where Mir Baba Khan, the nephew 
of the hereditary chief Jehandar Shah, has with the assistance of the 
chiefs of Shignén and Darwéz—both of whom, it must be remembered, 
are more or less dependent upon Bokhara, and through Bokhara upon 
Russia, whose acquiescence in the enterprise was thus indispensable 
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to its success—lately expelled the Afghan Governor, and proclaimed 
his own independence of Cabul. There is some reason to apprehend 
that a similar revolution may be attempted at Herat, where Yacib 
Khan’s own brother, Ayib Khan, who was for many years, during 
Shir Ali’s lifetime, a refugee and pensioner at Teheran, is reported 
to be inclined to throw off his allegiance to Cabul, hoping to revive 
that condition of voluntary vassalage to Persia which, although un- 
recognised by treaty, has been the normal condition of the Western 
Afghan Principality, almost from the time of Yar Mahomed’s death. 
There are likely also to be troubles at Sir-i-pal and Mymeneh and 
even at Balkh, where Uzbeg influence has always to a certain extent 
prevailed, and where Abdur-Rahman, Yacib Khan’s most formidable 
rival, may be expected, unless withheld by Russia, to avail himself of 


‘every opportunity to foment intrigue and disaffection. But with all 


these drawbacks, the prospect is not on the whole unfavourable. One 
of the best informed, indeed, of the Afghan nobles, the son of that 
arch-intriguer, Nar Mahomed Shah, who died at Peshawer during 
the Conference, lately stated it as his opinion to our Political Agent 
at Candahar that ‘ Yacib Khan would have little difficulty in esta- 
blishing himself firmly on the throne, not because he was Shir Ali’s 
son or because the people liked him, but because he was our nominee ;’ 
and this sentiment has been repeated in numerous quarters, and by 
the best authorities in the country. For my own part, having already 
committed myself to the opinion that if we had continued our sub- 
sidy to Shir Ali Khan, after Dost Mahomed’s death, ‘ he would have 
nipped insurrection in the bud and thus escaped five years of inter- 
necine war,’ I am only too rejoiced to see the error of 1863 redeemed 
in 1879, and confidently anticipate that success for the son which, 
under similar circumstances, I predicted for the father, although in 
the meantime local difficulties have no doubt increased, and the 
situation has been much aggravated by Russia’s mingling in the 
fray. 

The next question to consider is the rectification of frontier. 
Now, it seems to me that, in so far as regards local requirements, an 
undue importance has been given to the distinction between a 
‘scientific’ and a ‘haphazard’ frontier. No frontier, however scien- 
tific, unless it be constructed on the scale of the great wall of China, 
can be locally effective as a barrier against the inroads of barbarous 
tribes. If, indeed, we had secured every great pass in the Suliman 
range by military posts at the upper as well as the lower end, so as 
to take the Vaziri tribes and their allies in reverse, we still could not 
have dispensed with police patrols for the protection of the villagers of 
the plain against raiders from the hills, who might swarm down upon 
any exposed point from the multitudinous minor ravines. All that we 
seem to have aimed atin the treaty, and all that has been probably con- 
templated since the frontier question came into prominent notice, 
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has been the establishment of certain posts upon the Afghan border 
which would afford the greatest combined amount of political and 
military strength—political strength in dominating the regions be- 
yond with a view to moral support as well as to pressure, and military 
strength in obtaining commanding strategieal positions that might 
serve equally for attack and defence. 

The political question may be first considered. The Khyber 
Pass is not perhaps naturally the most convenient avenue of 
approach to India from the north, but it has now come to be 
considered the high road of communication, and as long as the Afghan 
capital remains at Cabul, and the British frontier head-quarters are 
fixed at Peshawer—to say nothing of the convenience of the Indus 
bridge at Attock and of the railway from Lahore to be extended 
to that point—so long will this line form our chief object of atten- 
tion. It will excite no surprise, therefore, that in the interests of 
commerce, as well as to strengthen our position at Peshawer, we 
should have decided permanently and effectively to occupy this cele- 
brated defile from its mouth to Lundi Khana (together with the 
parallel pass of Michni); not, however, taking over this narrow strip 
of land from the Afghan Government either in cession or assignment, 
but assuming the passes to have always belonged to the independent 
Khyber tribes, who at the beginning of the war formally transferred 
the control to our hands on certain definite conditions of service and 
subsidy, which conditions are still, and will eontinue to be, in force. 
It is probable that, for a time at any rate—so inveterate are the 
lawless habits of the Pass Afridis—the maintenance of a free com- 
munication through the Khyber may be a task of difficulty and 
danger. The Government of India, indeed, has shown its sense of the 
importance of the duty by naming a special officer to the charge; 
but as time rolls on and the security and convenience of regular 
monthly payment is contrasted with the risks of plunder and the 
fluctuations of a compulsory black-mail, it is hardly possible to 
doubt but that the tribes will be gradually humanised and brought 
under effective control. A more serious inconvenienee may perhaps 
be felt in the jealousy and distaste with which the Cabul authorities 
must naturally view our appropriation of a strip of country over 
which in ordinary times they may not have exercised jurisdiction, 
but to which they have always asserted a territorial right, and where, 
indeed, they have put that right in force by garrisoning Ali Masjid 
whenever the military necessity for such an occupation has arisen. 

The most important frontier arrangement, however, in its effect 
upon our relations with Cabul, is no doubt the retention in our own 
hands of the protection and administrative control of the district of 
Kuram. This extension of our military frontier, giving us, at a 
minimum of cost and responsibility, a commanding hold upon Cabul, 
was strongly advocated by Sir Herbert Edwardes more than twenty 
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years ago, and the scheme would have been probably carried out, 
either then or at a later period, as a means of support to Dost 
Mahomed Khan’s authority, but for the uncompromising opposition 
of Sir John Lawrence, who, indeed, as it is well known, would, as 

. a measure of policy, have surrendered all our Trans-Indus possessions 
to the Afghans. Sir H. Edwardes pointed out that the Kuram frontier 
was but five marches from Cabul through the open and fertile valley 
of Logur; that the Bangash and Tiri tribes, who formed the great 
bulk of the inhabitants, were opposed to the Afghans both in religion 
and nationality, and thus naturally looked to the English for protec- 
tion; that the communication between Kuram and our base on the 
Indus valley was perfect; that the net revenue, amounting to about 
10,000/. per annum, would meet all the expenses of civil government, 
and that the location of a force of four or five thousand men in the 
valley would place our frontier defences on a footing of unassailable 
strength. Sir H. Edwardes’ recommendations have not been implicitly 
followed under the present arrangement, the district being only 
temporarily assigned to us, and the force detailed for the occupation 
being considerably below his estimate; but the essential point advo- 
cated by him has at any rate been secured, a British garrison being now 
established in a position which politically dominates Cabul, and gives 
us, moreover, a strategic post of immense importance, either for 
offence or defence. The boundaries of the Kuram district are to be 
settled by a Commission. They will probably not include Khost, 
which our recent experience has shown to be much exposed, though 
the entrance to that valley will always be commanded by our post at 
Thal; and it would further, perhaps, be a prudent act of deference to 
Afghan sensibilities if our direct control were not extended beyond 
Ali Kheil, the administration of the hill country between that point 
and the Shutar-gardan, which has hitherto appertained to Kuram, 
remaining with Yacib Khan’s officers, subject, however, to our friendly 
supervision. It is hardly to be expected that the Mangals and Jajis, 
tribes of pure Afghan extraction, who have given us so much trouble 
during our recent occupation, will at once settle down into peaceful 
citizens ; but even if they continue their depredations, the mode of 
dealing with them will be a mere question of police and devoid of 
political significance. 

Our general political interests are more involved, perhaps, in the 
Pishin question than in that of the Khyber Pass or of Kuram. On 
the broad ground of protecting India from invasion or from hostile 
demonstration from the west—and this ground constitutes, it must 
be remembered, the main political value of Afghanistan—there can 
be no doubt of the extreme importance of Candahar ; and great dis- 
appointment has been accordingly expressed at our avowed intention 
not to maintain that position. Having occupied the city without 
resistance ; having overcome all difficulties of carriage and communi- 
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cation with our base; being on the best terms with the inhabitants of 
the province—for the isolated attacks of fanatics cannot be held to 
vitiate the generally friendly bearing of the people; enjoying the 
amenities and the sanitary blessings of an admirable climate; 
with ample shelter for our troops, and with supplies of all descrip- 
tions—not only necessaries but luxuries—pouring in upon us in 
profusion; why, it is asked, should we voluntarily surrender al] 
these special advantages, the fruits of our conquest, and retire 
within the Khoja-Amrfn hills, where every convenience of settle- 
ment has yet to be created? The answer is simply this, that the 
principle of the retrocession of Candahar was indispensable to the 
success of our negotiations and general arrangements with Yacib 
Khan. Whether he would have consented to a peace which did 
not provide for such a territorial restoration may be doubted; 
but even if he had so consented under pressure it would have been 
almost suicidal on our part to have accepted his acquiescence. Our 
object, it must be repeated, was to create ‘a strong friendly and 
independent power ’ on the north-west frontier of India; whereas, if 
we had forcibly dissevered Candahar from Cabul, Herat would have 
infallibly followed suit, Turkestén would have next seceded, and the 
Afghan monarchy would have been irretrievably split up and de- 
stroyed. Under certain conditions—that is, if Cabul were decidedly 
hostile, as she threatened to become during the later years of Shir 
Ali’s rule—this dismemberment of the Afghan State might not be an 
undesirable consummation, but it was manifestly not to our advan- 
tage to risk such a catastrophe at the present time, with Russia and 
Persia watching eagerly for an opening to interfere; and we have ac- 
cordingly very properly, as I think, resisted on broad political grounds 
the temptation to include Western Afghanistan among the assigned 
districts. 

Whether at the same time it may not be advisable to arrange for 
the temporary retention of our garrison in a post of such strategic 
importance as the town of Candahar, after the civil government of the 
province has been restored to the hands of Afghan officials, is a ques- 
tion that is well worthy of consideration, and to which I shall again 
refer when discussing our military frontier. As the treaty stands at 
present, Candahar is definitively abandoned to the Afghans, and our 
troops are by amicable arrangement to evacuate the district as soon 
as the weather admits of the movement, retiring across the Khojak 
Pass upon Pishin, which we are to hold upon the same terms as Kuram 
and Sibi. Now, Pishin is in many respects well suited for the site of 
a frontier cantonment. The valley is compact and of moderate extent, 
well watered and cultivated, and inhabited for the most part by 
industrious Tor-Tirins and Syuds, who are employed either in agri- 
culture or trade, and are likely to prove obedient and orderly subjects, 
while their immediate neighbours, the Atchikzyes of the Khoja~-Amrén 
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range, and the Western Kakers, are among the least turbulent of the 
Afghan tribesmen. And although at first sight it might seem 
probable that friction would arise from the strange medley of juris- 
dictions which will prevail under the new treaty arrangement in the 
districts between Candahar and Cutchee, that objection need not much 
disturb us. North of the Khojak Pass, for instance, the Cabul Amir 
will be supreme; while to the south of the range, in the assigned 
district of Pishin, English law will prevail. Quetta again, the Bolan 
Pass, and adjoining districts, will belong to Kelat, with the exception 
of Sibi, which is temporarily assigned to us by the Treaty of Ganda- 
mak; while the Afghan Kakers, through whose country will lie the 
only. lines of direct communication between Pishin and the Indus 
valley, are virtually independent of Cabul, and the Belooch tribes of 
Murrie and Boogtie, further south, between the Kaker country and 
Sinde, are virtually independent of Kelat. But practically, no doubt, 
we shall do pretty much as we please throughout the entire region, 
and, indeed, I can only look on the present nominal reservation of 
rights as the transition stage between independence and annexation. 
The military aspect of the frontier rectification must be considered 
separately. It is desirable in the first place to formalise the orogra- 
phical statistics of the frontier—that is, to show the several routes by 
which armies at different periods of history have crossed the moun- 
tains leading from the Afghan plateau upon India. Alexander tra- 
versed the Yussofzye country, north of the Cabul river, along a line 
almost impracticable to a modern army; while throughout the 
Buddhistic period which succeeded the Greek, if we may judge by 
the monuments which line the entire route from Cabul to the Indus, 
the Indo-Scythian invaders must have always followed the present 
high road by Jellalabad and the Khyber to Peshawer. When Ghazni 
became the capital, the ordinary route led by Gardiz and Furmil to 
Bunnoo, at the foot of the mountains, this being the line described 
by Biréni, who was at Mahmud’s Court, as well as by the contem- 
porary geographer Mokadassi; but during the rule of the later 
Ghaznevides, as well as under the Ghoride kings, who founded the 
city of Kerm4n on the southern slopes of the Sufid-koh, the Kuram 
valley seems to have become the high road of commerce and war, 
though the Khyber Pass—that is, the line from Farshabir to 
Nagrahar (Peshawer to Jellalabad )—was sometimes followed. Chen- 
ghiz Khan and Timur both elected in their invasions of India the 
Hariy4b and Kuram route, while Baber, who himself came down the 
Khyber, gives the preference, after full inquiry, to the route through 
the Furmil valley, as the shortest and easiest passage of the moun- 
tains. Of the remaining passes further south I may add that there 
is no instance, as far as I know, of an army having ever passed by the 
Gomal or Ghwalari route, though, as the shortest in distance, it is the 
favourite caravan line at the present day from Candahar to the Indus 
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valley. The usual route from Candahar or the vicinity to the south- 
east has always been by the Tall-Chotidli valley, recently explored 
and mapped by General Biddulph, Baber having passed through this 
region—which is tolerably open after the Sulim4n range has been once 
turned—to Ghazni, and Prince Dar4 Shekoh to Candahar. Nadir 
Shah alone of all the historical invaders of India seems to have 
traversed the Bolan Pass. 

No doubt these historical traditions had their due weight in 
determining the Viceroy to limit his frontier rectification to three 
principal points. His first consideration would be that by holding 
and fortifying the Khyber and Michni passes, all approach to 
Peshawer from the west and north would be effectually barred, while 
at the same time Jellalabad would be placed, as it were, permanently 
under fire. It would be evident in the next place that the occupa- 
tion of Kuram, supported by a strong post at Thal, and to be connected 
in due course with the Punjab Railway system, would be a most impor- 
tant military arrangement, commanding as it would the three lines 
by Furmil, by Khost, and by the Piwar Pass; while, at the same 
time, the control exercised by us over the Shutar-gardan Pass from 
our extreme frontier post at Ali Kheil would virtually place the town of 
Cabul at our disposal, the distance from the pass to the Capital being 
only about sixty miles through the open and well-watered valley of 
Logur. The third point, Pishin, selected by the Viceroy for rectifi- 
cation, has the same strategic importance for Western Afghanistan 
that Kuram possesses for the eastern division of the country, inas- 
much as all the various routes from the Indus to Candahar by the 
Zhob, the Bori and the Tall-Chotiali valleys, as well as the high road 
by the Bolan and Quetta, concentrate in the plain of Pishin, from 
whence they are severally continued to the north by one or other of 
the various easy passes which intersect the Khoja-Amran range. Our 
best strategical authorities, headed by Lord Napier of Magdala and 
General Hamley, are of opinion that, in view of the probable require- 
ments of the situation at no distant period, Candahar itself is a far 
stronger and a far more desirable military position than Pishin, not- 
withstanding the increased difficulty which its occupation would 
involve of communicating with India, and notwithstanding the 
unsymmetrical contour which would be given to the frontier by so 
abrupt and extensive a projection of British territory to the north- 
ward ; and I confess that as a military man I am strongly inclined to 
adopt their reasoning. Looking, indeed, to the certainty that if 
military danger does approach India, it must come, not from the 
north, but from the north-west, as the line of least resistance, and 
foreseeing the necessity, under such circumstances, of keeping a 
vigilant watch upon Herat, where the great interest of the situation 
will be focussed, I feel the utmost reluctance to give up our hold on 
Candahar, so admirably fitted as it is both for observation and for 
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support. Now, I have never coveted nor recommended the annexa- 
tion of Western Afghanistan. On the contrary, I have frequently 

inted out that to undertake the responsibilities of the civil govern- 
ment of the province would be a source to us of weakness rather than 
of strength, and I have now brought forward the additional argument 
that to amputate a limb of this magnitude from the Afghan State at 
the present juncture would be to wreck the monarchy; but a mere 
temporary military occupation, guarded from all semblance of adminis- 
trative interference, and undertaken with the full approval of the Cabul 
Government, does not seem to me to be open to the same objection, but, 
on the contrary, to be nothing more than a legitimate—almost a 
necessary—precaution of defence, when a serious Russian expedition 
is advancing from the Caspian with the scarcely disguised object of 
threatening the frontier of Herat. So strong, indeed, is my convic- 
tion of the soundness of this view, so self-evident does it appear to 
me that as the Russian cloud spreads to the eastward, and begins to 
darken over Merv, the Afghans must needs put all jealousy on one 
side and in the instinct of self-preservation apply to us for aid to 
meet the storm, that I should almost doubt if the order for retiring in 
September from Candahar would really be carried out ; or if, in order 
to fulfil the letter of the treaty engagement, the British troops were to 
cross the Khojak Pass at the appointed time, I should look with con- 
fidence to their return at no distant date on Yacib Khan’s own requi- 
sition, and with the view of furnishing an auxiliary column for the 
defence of the western frontier of Afghanistan. I shall glance again 
at this question of the surrender of Candahar when I come to consider 
the progress and probable results of the Russian advance. 

The remaining articles of the treaty do not require any very 
special consideration. The amnesty clause supplies a want that was 
deeply felt when we evacuated the Afghan country in 1842. On that 
occasion the native Minister, who had supplied the Candahar army 
during the whole period of trouble, but for whose safety, in spite of 
all my efforts to the contrary, no precautions were taken, said to me 
with bitter emphasis as the last troops marched out of the town, 
‘You have saved your own army, but you have sacrificed us;’ and, 
in point of fact, on the return of the Baruckzye Sirdars, the Minister 
and his family, who were the heads of the Parsiwin community of 
Candahar, were destroyed root and branch, to our deep humiliation 
and, I will even say, disgrace. It is happy for our national reputa- 
tion, and for the consciences of our officers, that a more humane 
and considerate policy now prevails. 

On the question of maintaining British officers in the country, 
which became a rallying cry in the late party contests on the Afghan 
war, it is remarkable that Yacib Khan took a diametrically opposite 
view to that which his father maintained, or at any rate professed to 
maintain. Shir Ali would have admitted British agents in the 
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provinces, but interdicted their residence at Cabul, on the score of 
personal danger. Yaciib Khan, on the contrary, argued, with a far 
greater show of reason, that at Cabul, where his rule was supreme, he 
could guarantee the protection of his guests, whereas at a distance 
there might always be arisk of outrage. Practically, British officers 
will, I believe, under the new arrangements, associate with the 
Afghan chiefs very much as Russian officers associate with the Begs 
of the outlying districts of Kokand and Bokhara, regarded no doubt 
occasionally as troublesome interlopers, but not exposed to any special 
danger. British political officers, indeed, in responsible positions and 
brought into close intercourse with native races, are as a rule soon 
encircled with a halo of personal affection, which, as far as they are 
individually concerned, is a better safeguard than sabres and bayonets, 
and which, moreover, largely adds to the influence and dignity of the 
Government. 

The 6th and 7th Articles of the Treaty of Gandamak, providing 
for the security and extension of our trade with Afghanistan and the 
countries beyond, do not seem to have as yet attracted much attention 
either in England or in India ; but in Russia a ery has already gone 
up under the soreness of disappointed monopoly which exaggerates the 
importance of our success, and even places our commercial above our 
political triumph. The St. Petersburg Gazette (No. 140, of June 5, 
1879) thus laments over the situation :— 


There is now nothing to prevent the English from carrying out their long 
cherished commercial designs in Central Asia, and in the markets of the westem 
confines of China. It may be presumed that these designs will first exhibit them- 
selves in the form of a railway, northward from Peshawer. But the English will at 
the same time endeavour to carry another of their contemplated designs into execu- 
tion. They will try to cut us off from the markets of Western China. For this 
purpose they will seek first to establish their commercial and then their political 
influence in Kashgaria. This they attempted to do when Kashgar was governed 
by Yactib Beg. . . . If our merchandise is ousted from the markets of Kashgaria, 
our commerce will suffer in Bokhara and throughout all Turkestan, and we must 
never forget that trade in Central Asia is the great lever of political influence. 


Now, this note of alarm, though premature, is significant, and 
points to the direction in which, in the true interests of commerce, 
we should now labour. Whatever may be the import and export 
duties agreed upon for our direct trade with Afghanistan, care should 
at any rate be taken in the Commercial Treaty about to be negotiated 
for the adoption of the lowest possible scale of transit dues, so that, in 
fair and reasonable competition with Russia, we may throw our 
Indian produce and home manufactures into Kashgaria through 
Chitral or Badakhshén, and may receive Chinese commodities in 
return. The commercial ventures opened with Western China 
through Thibet and Cashmir have hitherto proved a financial failure, 
but if the Afghan and Dard tribes are friendly there seems to be no 
reason whatever why a really profitable trade should not be pushed 
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along the open Chitral valley and over the Biroghil Pass to Yarkend 
and Kashgar, where we certainly ought to be able to compete success- 
fully with the Russian caravans creeping laboriously from the Volga 
through Tashkend, or from the Caspian by Bokhara and Samar- 
cand. 

It will be observed that no notice is taken in the treaty of our 
relations with any of the independent tribes excepting those con- 
nected with the Khyber Pass, notwithstanding that our position at 
three points above the passes must necessarily bring us in contact 
with a large mountaineer population, comprising some of the 
wildest and most unruly clans in the country, such as the Southern 
Afridis and Urakzyes, the Jajis and Mangals, the Mahsud Vaziris 
and especially the Tirins and Kakers. It was probably thought 
advisable to have our hands as free as possible in dealing with so 
difficult a question, where the sympathy of the Cabul Court could be 
of little use to us, and where engagements, indeed, on either side 
would be not only inoperative but misleading. It is not for a 
moment to be imagined, as some sanguine cartographers have 
essayed to prove, that the new frontier is to be aligned on the 
salient points of the assigned districts. The real red line will 
probably only be advanced about twenty-four miles up the Khyber 
Pass from Jamrid to Lundi-Khana; and even in the assigned 
districts the limits on all sides will be retrenched as far as is 
consistent with military exigencies; but still, with every disposi- 
tio to err on the side of moderation rather than of excess, it is 
certain that under the Gandamak arrangement our relations with the 
independent Afghan tribes must be largely developed; and herein 
lies the danger, or rather the inconvenience, of the new situation. 
For instance, the Shinwaris, the Tirdis, the Urakyzes and the Mangals 
must be curbed, and the Mahsud Vaziris, who have never yet been 
punished for their raid upon Tank and other excesses committed 
during the war, must sooner or later receive a severe and salutary 
lesson, while on the other hand a liberal black-mail must be bestowed 
on the Afridis and Mohmends of the Khyber; and if direct com- 
munications, commercial or military, are to be kept up between 
Pishin and the Indus valley, the Tirins and Kakers will require to 
be largely subsidised. Altogether I do not pretend to look on the 
new frontier arrangements as economical. On the contrary, I shall 
be surprised if they do not entail an increase of expenditure ; but any 
such expenditure will be more than counterbalanced by the ad- 
vantages of strengthening our general position and giving consistency 
to the Afghan alliance. 

It only remains to consider the amount of subsidy. Although an 
outcry was at one time raised against paying a vanquished enemy, it 
seems on further consideration to be now generally admitted that the 
money is well laid out, that, in fact, if the conditions of the bargain 
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are duly observed, the transaction is a very favourable one for India, 
six lakhs of rupees a year being a very moderate insurance upon our 
Indian revenues against active annoyance from the intrigues of Rus- 
sia. If war, indeed, were to supervene in connection with the pend. 
ing Turcoman Expedition, we should be prepared, no doubt, in our 
own interests to raise the Afghan subsidy to the amount allotted to 
former rulers of Cabul, or even to increase it according to the exi- 
gencies of our ally’s position. 

The best practical mode of gauging the value of a treaty, a mode 
more true and more sound than any criticism however searching and 
honest, is by observing the effect produced by it on neighbouring 
States; and if we apply this test in the present instance, the result is 
in the highest degree satisfactory. Not only, indeed, has the quiet- 
ising influence of the Gandamak settlement been perceptible at all the 
native Courts of India—at Gwalior and Indore as well as at Hyderabad 
and Nepaul—but we are assured that a still more decided effect has 
been produced in Persia, where the unexpected triumph of our arms, 
combined with our unexampled moderation as victors, has created 
quite a revulsion of feeling in our favour ; and if any further proof 
were needed of a belief in the completeness of our success, it might 
be found not only in the language of the Russian press, which betrays 
a painful sense of national humiliation, but also in the attitude which 
the Russian Government has assumed in consequence of the Afghan 
war, and in the retaliatory efforts which it is now bent on making 
in order to recover its prestige. ‘Your Afghan successes,’ said a 
high Russian functionary at the commencement of the present year, 
‘ will compel us to take Merv, whether we like it or not. We cannot 
afford to be driven out of Cabul at the mere threat of an English 
Viceroy. Our Empire is founded on prestige as much as yours, and it 
becomes therefore a matter of State necessity that we should redress 
the balance in Central Asia.’ In this pregnant sentence—which, 
however, is false and misleading in so far that it confounds cause 
with effect, and imputes an aggressive character to what was strictly 
a measure of defence—we have, I think, a true explanation of the 
grounds of the great expedition which is now marching to the east- 
ward from the Caspian, an expedition which may lead to consequences 
of the first political magnitude, and to which accordingly, in con- 
tinuation of a long series of monitory addresses on the same subject, 
I now propose to draw particular attention.? 

The connection of Russia with the Turcomans is of recent date. 
It is only, indeed, ten years ago that Russian troops made their 
descent upon the east shore of the Caspian, establishing in the first 


2 In addition to the series of essays published in England and Russia in the East, 
1875, I would refer the reader to two recent papers: 1. ‘Russia and the Indian 
Frontier,’ in the Quarterly Review for January 1879; and 2.‘ The Road to Merv,’ 
Monthly Record of Royal Geographical Society for March 1879. 
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instance two military posts—one at Krasnovodsk, near the old em- 
bouchure of the Oxus, and the other at Chikishlar, further south—and 
afterwards in due course inaugurating a Trans-Caspian Government. 
Up to that period there was no enmity between Russia and the 
Turcomans. . The two nations were not even neighbours, nor bound 
by any relations, political or commercial, and the Czar’s Government 
was thus no more called on to resent the evil doings of the Tekehs— 
supposing that there were such evil doings—than was Great Britain or 
ay other Christian Power. During the campaign against Khiva in 
1873, some of the Turcoman tribes, and notably the Yemuts, did, it 
js true, come into collision with the Russian columns, but the Akhals 
and Tekehs, who have been since singled out as the special objects of 
Russian hostility, held aloof on that occasion; and it was not until 
two years later that the quarrel between Russia and these tribes 
assumed any serious proportions. 

Since 1875, however, Russia has been continually denouncing 
the Akhals and Tekehs and threatening to attack them: sometimes 
on the pretext that they interrupted the Russian line of communica- 
tion between Krasnovodsk and Chikishlar, which line, however, at the 
nearest point is 200 miles distant from the most westernly Akhal 
settlements ; sometimes she has professed to be obliged to take up 
ams in order to protect the loyal Yemiuts against their truculent 
neighbours ; and sometimes, as in the present instance, she invites 
the sympathy of Europe in the benevolent motive of her advance, and 
daims that it is the mission of Russia to suppress the trading in slaves 
throughout the East. Let it be understood once for all that these 
several pleas are a mere sham; that the Russian complaints against 
the Turcomans are, in fact, those of the wolf against the lamb in the 
fable, and that the real grounds of hostility are to be sought in quite 
a different direction. Such grounds are not far to seek. They are 
twofold. In the first place, it is held to be necessary to the con- 
solidation of Russian power in Turkestan that there should be un- 
impeded lines of communication between the Caspian Sea and the 
Oxus, across the. Steppes inhabited by the Turcoman tribes; and, 
secondly, it has always been patent to Russia, and has always been 
accepted by her as a fixed principle of policy, that the nearer she can 
advance to the Afghan frontier the stronger will be her position in 
regard to England, and the higher the tone she can assume in 
European politics. Bearing this explanation in mind, I will now pro- 
ceed to record her progress. 

The various expeditions that were launched into the Steppe from 
the starting-points of Krasnovodsk and Chikishlar between 1873 and 
1878 were mere reconnaissances, undertaken with the view of trying 
the temper of the tribes and preparing the way for a more serious ad- 
vance. Last year, for the first time, something more appears to have 
VoL. VI.—No. 30. DD 
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been intended than a mere demonstration. The column of 3,000 men, 
~ amply provided with carriage and supplies, which left Chikishlar jp 
July 1878 under General Lomakin, had been evidently organised with 
a view of co-operating with the Turkestan forces then marching under 
Kaufmann in person against the Afghan frontier. Merv or Herat was 
probably the ultimate object of the expedition; and if the advance of 
the main body across the Oxus had been prosecuted, and Persian 
opposition from the Khorassan border had been neutralised—as it 
probably would have been under the circumstances—there is no reason 
why Iomakin should not have fully accomplished his design. By 
the month of August, however, when the Russian troops had reached 
the Akhal border, 250 miles from the Caspian, and panic was begin- 
ning to spread among the tribes of the Steppe, the "plan of a Central 
Asian campaign had collapsed in consequence of the signing of the 
Treaty of Berlin, and it only remained for Lomakin to withdraw his 
men from their advanced and unsupported position, an operation 
which he performed in a masterly manner, and with a loss, as it is 
stated on the best authority, of ‘only two killed and four or five 
wounded.’ ; 

This year’s proceedings have been conducted on a scale of far 
greater magnitude and completeness. Several months have been 
occupied in preparation. Some of the best officers in the Russian 
service have been appointed to commands, including Major-General 
Borch for the infantry and Prince Witgenstein for the cavalry, with 
Colonel Prozorkevitch in charge of the artillery and Count Malama 
as head of the staff, the supreme command being at the same time 
placed in the hands of General Lazareff, a man of no family and not 
much education, but a thorough soldier and, What is still rarer in the 
Russian army, a man of unimpeachable character. The infantry 
force, composed mainly of the twenty-first division, which has been 
withdrawn for this purpose from the army of the Caucasus, is said to 
amount to 16,000 men; the cavalry, consisting of two Cossack regi- 
ments, a regiment of regular dragoons (whose employment is supposed 
to indicate the important character of the service), and local levies 
enlisted for the occasion, numbers about 3,500; while 500 men are 
estimated as the artillery strength, furnished with thirty-six field guns, 
the entire force numbering about 20,000 men. This large army, 
accompanied by 15,000 camels and 6,000 draught horses—intended 
apparently for a wagon-train, to be now used for the first time in the 
Steppe—has been assembled on the east coast of the Caspian, and the 
vanguard, about 3,000 strong, under Prince Dolgorouki, left Chikish- 
lar for the interior on the -;th of June.* The line of route will pro- 

’ The magnitude of the army and the elaborate care with which it has been 


equipped—the numerical force being greater than was thought necessary for the 
conquest of Khiva—are what have specially drawn attention to General Lazareft’s 
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pably be the same as that pursued last year by Lomakin, along the 
Atrek and the Simbar to Khoja-Kalasi and Bend-i-Hassan on the 
northern face of the Kuran-Dagh range; and as farasthis point—about 
250 miles from the Caspian—where the Akhal settlements commence, 
no serious opposition is to be expected. Beyond, it is not easy at present 
to forecast the progress of events. The Akhals, who are still much 
elated at Lomakin’s supposed failure of last year, talk of a resolute 
resistance and threaten to dispute every inch of ground between 
Kizil-Arvat and Deregez; but those who know them best are very 
sceptical of any such heroic efforts. Unless openly supported by the 
chiefs of the Khorassén border, with the sanction of Persia, the Akhals 
will, in all probability, melt away before the Russian arms, as on so 
many previous occasions have the Uzbegs, Kirghiz, and other kindred 
nations. The faint-hearted will come in and sue for terms; the 
bolder spirits will fall back as the Russians advance, leaving their 
forts and camps to the mercy of the victor, and finally taking refuge 
with their brethren the Tekehs of Merv. And now to consider the 
question of supplies from Persia, on which the success or failure of the 
Russian expedition has been supposed to mainly depend—immense 
efforts have been evidently made to render the force independent of 
Persian aid. Provision caravans in large numbers will follow in rear 
of the columns, and as the recent harvest has been prolific, a certain 
amount of grain will thus, no doubt, be found in the abandoned 
‘Obahs’ of the Akhals, which extend in an unbroken series for nearly 
200 miles along the northern slopes of the Kuran-Dagh range; but 
the main question, or what is supposed to be the main question, 
relates to the readiness or not of Persia to furnish further supplies 
from the frontier districts of Khorassin. Now, putting aside for the 
moment all question of the struggle between England and Russia for 
political influence at the Court of Teheran, it cannot be doubted that 
Persia, looking merely to her own interests, must regard the intrusion 





expedition. But it should be remembered that the circumstances of the present 
war are very different from the campaign of 1873. On that occasion the lines of 
march from the respective bases of Kinderlinsk Bay, of Orenburg, and of Tashkend, 
conducted through friendly or at any rate neutral districts to the point of attack— 
the Kirghiz of the Ust-Urt or Kara-kalpacks of the Kizil-kum being of no military 
account—so that there was no frittering away of strength by detaching troops en 
“oute ; whereas on the present expedition the entire route for 450 miles, from the 
Caspian to the neighbourhood of Merv, lies through an enemy’s country, where pre- 
cautions on a large and efficient scale will be necessary for the protection of convoys 
and the maintenance of communication with the base. It is probable, indeed, that 
more than one-half of General Lazareff’s large force will be thus employed on 
escort or patrol duty, or in garrisoning a line of posts in rear of the advancing 
column—at Chat, at Kizil-Arvat, at Geuk-tepeh, and at Ashkabad-—so that 5,000 or 
6,000 fighting men will be alone available for active operations to the east of the 
Akhal settlements, a force that would be hardly strong enough to attack the Tekeh 
position at Merv, and still less to undertake a siege of Herat. 
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of the Russian arms along her north-eastern frontier with profound 
suspicion and dislike. Knowing, as the Persians do, the omnivorons 
capacity of the great Northern Octopus, it cannot be agreeable to 
them to find a monster sucker enveloping the frontier of Khorassan 
from Asterabad to Serakhs; besides, the Shah has claims, of long 
standing and fairly supported, on the allegiance both of the Akhals 
and of the Tekehs, and if the Russian expedition succeed, such claims 
are at once wiped out for ever. It is clear, then, that whatever may 
be his Majesty’s personal leaning to his Russian friends, he cannot 
possibly look on Lazareff’s advance with favour; but to adopt 
measures to thwart it would be a very serious affair indeed, and might 
provoke consequences which, without a direct pledge of support from 
England, he could not in common prudence encounter. As far as the 
matter of supplies is concerned no great difficulty will probably occur, 
Russia could hardly demand substantive aid from Persia in an expedi- 
tion which not only threatens the Shah’s territorial rights, but is 
undertaken almost without disguise in a spirit of hostility to England, 
Active assistance from Persia in furnishing supplies may thus be left 
out of the account; but, on the other hand, withholding supplies by 
coercive measures might furnish Russia with legitimate ground of 
complaint. To establish, indeed, a cordon along the frontier so as to 
prevent the inhabitants of Bujnoord, Kichén, and Deregez from 
selling the produce of their fields to the Russian commissariat officers 
in their immediate neighbourhood—even if practicable, which may 
be doubted—would be a measure of a decidedly unfriendly character, 
and might provoke reprisals. On the supply question, then, it may 
be assumed that for the present Persia will observe a strict neutrality, 
But there is beyond the supply question a question of right of terri- 
tory, which is of far more importance, and on which neutrality is im- 
possible. Ifthe Russian columns pursue their march to the eastward 
beyond the Akhal settlements, in the direction either of Merv or 
Serakhs, they immediately enter on bond fide Persian territory. 
Deregez, Abiverd, Chardeh,and Mehna, which the Russian officers com- 
placently speak of as their contemplated basis of operations against 
Merv, are as much a part of Persia as is Asterabad or Teheran; and 
there is no possibility of passing to the eastward of the Akhal country 
except along this line, for the desert to the north is a waterless waste. 
It may be presumed that if General Lazareff is ordered to attack Merv 
he will, on his military responsibility, establish himself at such points 
as are most convenient for his enterprise, without concerning himself 
with the question whether he is or is not encamped on Persian terri- 
tory; but it is clear that such a violation of territory would form a 
legitimate casus belli for Persia, and that, if she did not resent this 
invasion of her rights, we might very properly regard her as a con- 
senting party to our injury and act accordingly. 
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Until we are directly assured of Russia’s hostile intentions, it 
would of course be premature to suggest even such an extreme 
measure as a defensive alliance with Persia, which would have so 
many serious inconveniences; but it is quite on the cards that, as 
events become developed, that may be the least hazardous course to 
pursue. If Russia, as there is strong reason to believe, is now 
pushing on to Merv or Serakhs, not so much for the punishment of 
the slave-dealing Tekehs—though that of course is blazoned to the 
world as the righteous object in view—as for the purpose of exerting 
a pressure on Afghanistan, and with the ultimate hope of occupying 
Herat, then it might very possibly be a sound policy to extend to 
Persia the provisions of the Asia Minor Protectorate, or even to 
support her actively in vindicating her rights upon the frontier of 
Khorassin. It is the universal belief in the Russian army that 
Herat is the real object of the present expedition, Turcoman punish- 
ment being a mere by-game, or at most a means to an end; and it 
has even been suggested that an attempt will be made to secure the 
complicity both of Persia and of Ayub Khan in thus dealing a heavy 
blow at the integrity of Afghanistan. I do not myself anticipate 
any such extreme and unjustifiable measure, but I do see that in the 
present unsettled state of public feeling at Cabul, and before the 
Afghans have had time to realise the benefits of the English alliance, 
if a strong Russian force be allowed to establish itself within hail of 
the Herat frontier, very serious troubles are likely to ensue, troubles 
not less pernicious in their character or less serious in their effect 
than those which threatened to arise from Stolitoff’s establishment 
atCabul. The animus of Russia in undertaking the enormous expense 
(calculated at above a million sterling) and the heavy risk of sending: 
a force of 20,000 men tothe Oxus, is unmistakable. She is intensely 
jealous of our Afghan triumph, and believes that her own prestige 
and power are jeopardised by our success. She seems, indeed, to think 
that a campaign similar in character and éclat to the conquest of Khiva 
—even though it be similarly barren of substantive results—is indis- 
pensable to retrieve her position as the mistress of the destinies of 
Central Asia; and, holding further that that position is incompatible 
with our supremacy in the countries adjoining her southern frontier, 
she may feel herself bound to put in action against us that same 
machinery of intrigue and agitation which she directed against 
Turkey with so much success in the recent instances of Servia and 
Bulgaria. Unfortunately, too, there are instruments suited to her 
purpose available at every turn. A jealousy of race has already 
enabled her to initiate revolt upon the upper Oxus, and it is now 
understood that under her auspices a confederacy of Tajik chiefs— 
composed of Abdul Fyz Khan of Darwaz, Yussuf Ali Shah of Shignén, 
together with Mir Babu Khan and the other recalcitrant nobles of 
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Badakhshén and Vakhén—has been organised, which may, for a time 
at any rate, very seriously cripple the Afghan power to the north of 
the Hindi-kush. Abdur-Rahman Khan, again, that storm-bird of 
Afghan diplomacy, is still held in reserve at Samarcand, ready to 
swoop on Turkestén whenever his Russian friends may give the 
signal; and a new aspirant for power, Iskender Khan, who represents 
the Herat branch of the Baruckzye governing family— being the eldest 
surviving son of the well-known Sultan Ahmed Khan—and who served 
for some years with distinction in the Russian army, has now appeared 
upon the scene, having been placed by the Persian Government in 
a military command upon the frontier, where he may prove a troyble- 
some neighbour to Yaciib Khan and his officers. With the evidence 
before us of these elements of mischief available for the disturbance 
of the Afghan settlement, and with the knowledge that any such 
disturbance must react upon our immediate frontier, we cannot too 
closely watch the progress of Lazareff’s columns to the eastward. 
It is true that the Russian Government has formally disavowed the 
intention of attempting the present conquest of Merv; but this 
disavowal goes a very little way in reassuring us as to the harmless- 
ness of the pending expedition. If Herat be the destination of the 
troops, Merv is entirely off the line of march, and would only be 
attacked in case of serious molestation from the Tekehs; but in all 
probability neither Herat nor Merv is immediately threatened. 
There are many indications to show that the point at which the 
campaign of the present year will be brought to a close will be either 
Deregez or Abiverd, where the Akhal settlements terminate, and 
before the Tekeh country is entered. This would be a very convenient 
centre from which to conduct negotiations with Merv upon one side, 
and with the Khorassin Government upon the other, while from the 
same point communications might also be opened up with Khiva 
across the desert, and a direct pressure might further be exerted on 
Herat and the tribes in the neighbourhood. 

And under such circumstances—that is, supposing a large Russian 
force to be encamped at Abiverd (which is naturally the most fertile 
district of the ‘ Attock,’ though ruined at present and almost unin- 
habited, owing to the depredations of the Tekehs), and supposing that 
this force, which would immediately threaten Merv, were in uninter- 
rupted communication on one side with its base upon the Caspian, and 
on the other with the Russian settlements on the Oxus—what would be 
the proper policy for the British Government to pursue? It may be 
presumed that Russia could not have attained such a position without 
having encountered energetic protests both from England and Persia: 
from England, because we have already placed on record the strongest 
remonstrances against a Russian occupation of Merv, and, as far as 
Indian interests are concerned, al] the arguments against the conquest 
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of Merv by a foreign Power apply in a still stronger degree to Abiverd ; 
from Persia, for two reasons : first, because the Shah hasalways asserted, 
and sometimes realised, a territorial right to the Merv district—a Per- 
sian army, indeed, having captured the city and surrounding country 
in 1860, though subsequently compelled, through military misconduct, 
toretire; and secondly, because Abiverd is an undisputed dependency 
of Kelat-i-Nadir, and its invasion by Russia must be held to con- 
stitute a gross violation of territory. But would such a violation be 
declared a casus belli by the Shah, and would Great Britain be pre- 
pared to take up arms in support of her Persian ally? These are 
grave questions, which I do not venture to answer. The interests con- 
cerned are no doubt of the largest character. Russia has already made, 
and is still making, the most strenuous efforts to draw Persia to her side, 
either by fair means or foul. A venal Court has been for the most part 
secured in her interest ; her officers are gaining influence and authority 
with the regular Persian army ; the Shah’s personal feelings have been 
powerfully wrought upon ; it is now probable that pressure, and a pres- 
sure of the most urgent and persistent kind, will be applied. Unaided, 
it seems to me that Persia must inevitably yield; but if she does yield, 
what is it we have to expect? An argument has been brought forward 
in influential quarters, that the Afghan settlement must be held to 
have dissipated all danger; that alarms at the advance of Russia are 
now vain alarms; that even if Merv were taken, and Russia and Persia 
combined threatened the Afghan border, the British-Indian Govern- 
ment, secure in Yactib Khan’s fidelity, and in his maintenance of the 
frontier fortresses, of Herat and Mymeneh especially, might laugh at 
the machinations of its enemies and defy their efforts to annoy us. 
There is much of fallacy, I believe, in this argument. The Afghan 
settlement is a very good settlement as far as it goes, but it is not im- 
maculate—it is not complete. Toyield to us its full measure of defence, 
the treaty must be supplemented by all legitimate precautions and 
supports. Persia must be detached from Russia cotite que coite. 
Russia herself must not be left in any uncertainty as to our intentions. 
She must be made to understand, while there is yet time for her to 
modify her aggressive preparations, that she will not be permitted un- 
opposed to establish herself in strength upon the Afghan frontier, 
either at Merv, or at Serakhs, or even at Abiverd, nor to recommence 
intrigues against the British power in India. She might, indeed, be 
warned that, if necessary, we were prepared in self-defence to support 
the Turcomans—with whom she has no legitimate quarrel—with arms 
and money, or even to turn the tables on her by encouraging the 
efforts of the Uzbegs to recover their liberty. Above all, at the 
present time, we must show ourselves strong upon the threatened 
frontier, and equal to any emergency. It would be almost fatuity 
at such a moment to withdraw our garrison from Candahar. Yacib 
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Khan must be made to see that it is as much for his interest as 
our own to hold an efficient body of British troops in such a position 
that, on the approach of danger, and. without any semblance or 
suspicion of interference with Afghan rights, they might, with 
military alacrity, occupy Herat as an auxiliary garrison. 

I cannot doubt that we are fully able to hold our own in the East, 
as well as in the West. All that is required is that we should assume 
the firm attitude and the bold language of conscious strength and of 
conscious right. 


H. C. Rawttnson. 
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